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WITH H.M.S. TRIUMPH AT TSINGTAU. 


BY ARTHUR B.-W. 


I, JOINING UP. 


PREVIOUS to the War I held 
an appointment under the In- 
ternational Conservancy Board 
for the improvement of the 
Whangpoo, on which river 
Shanghai is situated; but at 
the time when war was de- 
clared between Great Britain 
and Germany I was enjoying 
@ summer holiday in Japan, 
and was staying at Kamakura, 
on the Pacific Coast, about 
eighteen miles from Yokohama. 

Here the surf comes rolling 
in and breaks upon the beach, 
making the bathing exciting 
and sometimes dangerous. At 
this place one would spend 
most of the day sitting or lying 
on the sand in bathing costume, 
roasting in the hot sun, plung- 
ing into the water when one 
got too hot, and in this restful 
existence I was trying to forget 
that there were such strenuous 
tasks as rivers to be regulated 
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and the Chinese language to be 
studied. 

Very little was reported in 
the Japanese newspapers about 
the European crisis. We knew, 
of course, that the situation 
was serious; but it all seemed 
so far away, and, personally, 
I was determined to enjoy the 
holiday and rest as long as I 
could. It was therefore quite 
a surprise to read the Royal 
Proclamation in the Japanese 
papers of August 4, calling out 
the officers and men of the 
Royal Naval Reserve for Active 
Service. 

Immediately my holiday was 
forgotten, and I at once went 
to Yokohama and reported to 
the resident British Naval 
Officer there. He directed me 
to proceed to Hong Kong, the 
British Naval Base in the Far 
East, where mobilisation was 
taking place. The first steamer 
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advertised to sail was the P.O. 
Oriental, then on the Shanghai- 
Yokohama line. There seemed 
no chance of getting to Hong 
Kong direct, so I determined 
to go by the Oriental to 
Shanghai, which, of course, 
suited me best, as I lived 
there, and was therefore able 
to get the necessary kit for 
war service. 

There was at first some 
doubt as to whether the 
Oriental would be allowed to 
leave, as German cruisers had 
been reported in the Japan Sea, 
but after many rumours and 
doubts we did leave Yokohama 
on the 6th August for Kobe. 
There were several other 
British officers on the ship 
returning to Hong Kong, and 
we all discussed our chances 
of getting through safely. 
During the night the captain 
of the ship received orders from 
a lighthouse to proceed to the 
nearest Japanese port and 
there report to the British 
Consul. Kobe was the nearest 
port of any consequence, so we 
continued our way there, arriv- 
ing in the harbour at 10 A.M. 
next day. There, to our dis- 
gust, we found the ship was 
to be detained by orders of our 
Ambassador at Tokyo, as the 
Japan Sea was reported not 
safe for British shipping. I 
was determined to get on some- 
how, and on interviewing the 
Vice-Consul at Kobe I heard 
that a Japanese steamer, the 
Yawata Maru, was leaving 
Kobe for Nagasaki and 
Shanghai that afternoon. On 


inquiry at the N.Y.K. Shipping 
Office I found the Yawata Maru 
was quite full up, and no more 
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passengers could be booked, 
After some talking, however, 
they agreed to let me travel 
by the ship, paying first-class 
fare and sleeping where I 
could ! 

The rumours in Kobe were 
very varied, and alarming if true. 
We heard that there had been 
a big naval disaster in the 
North Sea, and many other 
similar reports. We did not 
then know how much value to 
put on these palpably German- 
manufactured stories. The 
other British officers elected 
to wait and see if the Oriental 
would be allowed to sail, but I 
left on the Yawata Maru at 
4 P.M., and we were soon steam- 
ing through the beautiful 
Inland Sea. 

I found, to my amusement, 
that I was the only Britisher 
on board the steamer, all the 
passengers being Japanese, or 
Germans returning to China 
to mobilise at Tsingtau. I 
must say that the Germans, 
and a few others of Austrian 
or Hungarian birth, were most 
courteous to me, and I had no 
trouble throughout the voyage 
with any of them. We called 
at Moji and Nagasaki, and 
eventually arrived at Shanghai 
on the 12th August, after an 
uneventful trip, except that 
one day when in the middle 
of the Japan Sea we heard 
sounds of heavy firing, which 
continued for about an hour. 
What it was we never heard, 
and our Captain, being in 
charge of a merchant steamer, 
did not steam in that direction 
to find out! 

On reporting to the British 
Consul at Shanghai and to 
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the Naval Agent, I was very 
disappointed to hear that Hong 
Kong did not require any more 
officers, as the Squadron had 
sailed, and it seemed as if I 
was going to have another de- 
lay in joining up. I was also 
told that, as I was working in 
British interests at Shanghai, 
helping to keep that important 
centre of British commerce 
open to shipping, I would be 
excused going to the War, but 
naturally this did not suit me 
at all. 

As I had held an appoint- 
ment in the Naval Reserve for 
seventeen years as midshipman, 
sub - lieutenant, and lieutenant, 
and had served in a number of 
Navai ships at various times, 
I was determined to get out 
to the Squadron somehow, and 
the Consul promised to send 
me on the first opportunity. 
Fortunately my chance soon 
came; two days later I was 
ordered to report myself at the 
Consulate, and there I was told 
of a way to join up with the 
British Squadron. Lying off 
Shanghai was a French yacht 
called the Mékong, a vessel of 
about 1000 tons, and capable 
of steaming about 15 knots, 
She belonged to the Duc de 
Montpensier, who had offered 
her to the Admiralty for use 
as a despatch vessel. She was 
magnificently fitted up, and 
was in every way suitable for 
the purpose. Up to this time it 
had not been decided whether 
to accept her for service or 
not, and she was off Shanghai 
awaiting orders. 

The Consul now informed 
me that she was to be em- 
ployed, and, as the Captain 
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was an American, he would 
like me to go in her as repre- 
senting the Admiralty, and I 
would thus have a chance of 


seeing some service or of 
transferring to the British 
Squadron. 


I joined her the next day, 
and shortly after we left 
Shanghai. The crew of the 
Mékong was mostly Chinese, 
and the night before we left 
the crew refused to sail, and 
we had to procure a new crowd 
in a hurry. 

We left Shanghai during the 
dinner hour to avoid any 
trouble with the Customs: out 
East no work is done between 
12 and 2 P.m., and after clear- 
ing Woosung at the mouth of 
the river, we anchored for the 
night outside the three - mile 
limit. Next day, the 19th 
August, as soon as we were 
clear of the Yangtse river, I 
changed into uniform, and we 
hoisted the white ensign, thus 
proclaiming to all we might 
meet that we were one of 
His Majesty’s ships of war. 

Nothing of interest occurred 
on the way to a certain rendez- 
vous, and at 2 P.M. that day 
we arrived at a group of 
islands where we found H.M.S. 
Triumph, Yarmouth, a destroyer 
flotilla, and some colliers. 

After anchoring I went on 
board the Triumph and reported 
myself to the Captain, who 
informed me that he required 
me in his ship as he was short 
of officers. On my return to 
the Mékong to fetch my gear, 
I saw the 7riumph was already 
under way, and I naturally 
thought she was leaving 
without me, but it appeared 
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the Captain was in a hurry 
to leave the rendezvous and 
was closing the Mékong to save 
time. We bundled my kit 
into the yacht’s dinghy and 
pulled towards the Triumph. 
In a few minutes we arrived 


II. H.M.S. 


Before going on with my 
story, I must describe the 
Triumph and how she came 
to be in these waters. H.M.S. 
Triumph was a battleship of 
about 13,000 tons displacement 
at war draft, built with her 
sister the Swiftswre in 1903-4 
for the Chilian Navy. When 
nearly completed, they were 
bought by the British Admir- 
alty and became very useful 
ships, being armed with 4 10- 
inch, 14 7°5-inch, and 14 14- 
pounder guns. 

One of the Triumph’s pre- 
decessors was Admiral Blake’s 
flagship when he defeated the 
Duteh Admiral Van Tromp, 
and was a very famous ship in 
herday. Succeeding Triumphs 
have always had as the ship’s 
crest, a masthead with a whip 
hoisted at the truck, in memory 
ef that victory. 

The present Triumph was 
sent to Hong Kong in 1913 to 
act as a depdt ship, and just 
before war broke out she had 
commenced a four-yearly refit ; 
half her engines were in the 
dockyard, no stores or am- 
munition on board, and her 
crew consisted of four officers, 
twelve Chinese seamen, and 
thirty British stokers. 

It had been arranged that in 
the event of war the Triumph 
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alongside, my boxes were 
hauled up the ship’s side, I 
followed them, and, as [ 
stepped on the quarter-deck, 
we proceeded “full speed” 
for an unknown destina- 
tion. 


TRIUMPH. 


would be manned by the crews 
of all the gunboats on the 
West river and the Yangtse, 
which would of course have to 
be withdrawn from neutral 
waters, When the mobilisation 
telegram came, the Triwmph 
must have seemed a hopeless 
proposition, and it is said that 
the German spies reported 
that she could not be got 
ready for sea under three 
months! But such is not the 
way of the British Navy. 

The dockyard authorities 
got shore labour, pending the 
arrival of the gunboats’ crews; 
assembled the engines and 
machinery, painted the ship 
grey in one night, coaled ship 
and completed her with stores 
and ammunition. 

On the 5th August she was 
commissioned by Captain 
Maurice Fitzmaurice, R.N. 
(Senior British Naval Officer 
on the Yangtse Kiang), and 
manned by the gunboats’ crews 
and by a certain number of 
R.N.R. ratings taken from 
merchant ships in the port. 
When this had been completed, 
she was still short of eomple- 
ment, so 100 volunteers were 
asked for from the British 
regiment at Hong Kong, the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light 
Infantry (D.C.L.I.). . They 
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came with much enthusiasm, 
also two officers, Captain 
Ward and Lieutenant Mar- 
shall, and the next day, the 
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6th August, the Triumph, 
ready for sea, left Hong Kong 
and prepared to meet the 
enemy. 


Ill, PATROLLING OFF TSINGTAU. 


The time elapsing between 
the 6th and 19th August, on 
which date the writer joined 
the Triumph, was taken up 
with cruising about under 
orders from the Admiral com- 
manding the China Squadron, 
and was spent training the 
somewhat mixed crew in the 
routine of the ship, and getting 
them accustomed to the class 
of gun that they were now 
shipmates with. The company 
of the D.C.L.I. were very 
willing, and soon picked up 
sufficient knowledge to make 
them useful units. I consider 
it was very sporting of these 
men in volunteering to serve 
on board a battleship, a kind 
of life none of them had ever 
experienced before. It is to be 
hoped that some recognition 
will be given to those of this 
gallant little company who 
survive the War. 

After leaving the rendez- 
vous on the 19th, we proceeded 
to patrol off Tsingtau, out of 
sight of land. We hoped 
to have the luck to capture 
some prizes, as several German 
merchant ships were reported 
to be still at large. At sunset 
every evening the ship was 
prepared for “ Night Defence,” 
—guns were cleared away and 
run out, ammunition placed 
handy, guns’ crews mustered, 
and the ship darkened. This 

consists of closing all scuttles 
? 





dead lights, &c.; not a light is 
to be shown, the crew cannot 
smoke on déck, and the sbip is 
only a dark blur on the sea, 
On a night with no moon, 
ships thus darkened could 
pass within 1000 yards and 
not see each other. 

This closing down of every- 
thing, though of course ab- 
solutely necessary, made things 
rather uncomfortable below. 
Imagine August in the China 
Sea, with everything shut up, 
—the atmosphere of our Ward 
Room at dinner, and after, when 
officers were smoking, was in- 
describable, The fresh air of 
the quarter-deck, without the 
luxury of smoking, was vastly 
preferable. One morning we 
sighted a German merchant 
ship, and a French cruiser who 
was with us was sent to cap- 
ture her and send a prize crew 
in her to Hong Kong. The 
usual method when capturing 
prizes is to force the crew to 
work her under a prize crew 
to the nearest port, or, if they 
refuse, take them off and sink 
the ship. This prize duly ar- 
rived at Hong Kong, and was 
eventually declared a fair prize 
by the Court. 

The following night we cap- 
tured another in rather a curi- 
ous manner. It was a calm 


night and very dark, and one 
could not see very far. It was 
my first watch, and just after 
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midnight, before 1 was relieved, 
a long dark line was observed 
lying at right angles to our 
course, and right ahead. The 
importance of acting quickly 
in such an emergency will be 
recognised, as an enemy de- 
stroyer could approach in the 
dark and discharge a torpedo 
before one had time to open 
fire on her. 

We immediately altered our 
course, switched on _ search- 
lights, and fired one round. 
When the searchlight shone 
on her, it was seen she was a 
German merchant ship of the 
Hamburg-American line, We 
put an officer and small prize 
crew on board, and she was 
sent to Wei Hai Wei. This 
ship turned out to be a valu- 
able one, so we were rather 
pleased with our luck. 

On the following day we 
took as a prize another 
steamer, which was caught by 
a ruse de guerre. There was a 
suspicious steamer cruising up 
and down the coast, apparently 
with no cargo on board, and 
probably getting information 
as to the whereabouts of the 
British ships, We sighted her 
broad on the port bow, and our 
Captain hoisted the German 
Naval ensign to entice her. 
She immediately altered course, 
and steered straight for us! 
When she was close, we hoisted 
our own ensign and took her 
as a prize, and sent her to 
Wei Hai Wei. In the sub- 
sequent. Prize Court proceed- 
ings a number of complica- 
tions arose, and she was 
eventually released, but no 
doubt exists in our mind as 
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to her business in those waters, 
and on which side her sym- 
pathies were. 

By this time we were quite 
jubilant over our prize-catch- 
ing, and discussed how we 
each would spend our share of 
the prize-money after the War. 
Great was our disappointment, 
on arriving at Wei Hai Wei a 
few days later, to read in the 
newspaper that the old sys- 
tem of awarding prize-money 
had been abolished by special 
Act of Parliament, but that 
there would be a general dis- 
tribution after the War. How- 
ever, we quite realised that this 
is much the fairest way of dis- 
tributing prize-money, as some 
ships detailed for certain work 
may have all the luek in secur- 
ing prizes, whilst others, who 
are just as deserving of re- 
ward, happen to be on duty 
that does not bring them into 
the prize-capturing area. 

On the night of the 22nd 
our destroyers, whilst recon- 
noitring, got in very close to 
the entrance of Tsingtau, and 
the Kennet sighted and chased 
the German destroyer S. 90. 
She was a long way off, so 
the Kennet’s fire did not do 
much damage. The S. 90 
lured the Kennet into range 
of the shore batteries, who 
opened fire, and put six shots 
into her, killing three men 
and injuring six more—two 
of whom eventually died at 
Wei Hai Wei. 

The dead men were buried 
at sea, all ships lowering their 
fiags half- mast and engines 
stopped during the burial 
service, 
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IV. JOINING UP WITH 


The 23rd August was the 
time limit of Japan’s ulti- 
matum to Germany, and on 
that day the Japanese fleet 
commenced a blockade of the 
port of Tsingtau. When the 
Japanese took charge the 
Triumph proceeded to Wei 
Hai Wei. 

The time there was spent in 
carrying out battle practices, 
night attacks by our de- 
stroyers, and many other evo- 
lutions—all tending to make the 
ship’s company more efficient. 
Here we parted company with 
our detachment of D.C.L.I., 
as, their regiment being or- 
dered westwards, they had 
to return to Hong Kong. 
We said good-bye to them 
with real regret, and the 
hearty cheers of the Triumph’s 
crew when the detachment left 
must have been an encourage- 
ment to them in their next 
enterprise. 

Whilst at Wei Hai Wei, we 
hoped we would receive orders 
to join up with the Japanese 
Fleet off Tsingtau. Days went 
by, and still no news of what 
was happening there; but at 
last, on the 10th Séptember, 
we were ordered to proceed to 
Tsingtau Bay and join the 
flag of Vice-Admiral Sadakichi 
Kato, We at once coaled ship 
and prepared for sea. 

Next day we left Wei Hai 
Wei. On the following morn- 
ing we arrived off Cha-lien-Tao, 
an island about thirty miles 
east of Tsingtau, where we 
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THE JAPANESE FLEET, 


found certain units of the 
Japanese Fleet. 

After the usual compliments 
and visits had been paid, we 
received our orders through 
the British Naval Attaché at 
Tokyo — Captain the Hon. 
Hubert Brand, M.V.O., R.N., 
who was on the Japanese 
Commander-in-Chief’s staff. 

That night we patrolled on 
a certain line, with the ship 
darkened and the guns manned. 
During the night our Sergeant 
of Marines was reported miss- 
ing. We turned the ship 
round and steamed back on 
the patrol line, but could not 
find him. The fact that it was 
impossible to show a light 
rendered the chance of our 
search being successful very 
remote. One of the first 
things that was done was to 
devise some kind of anti- 
aircraft gun, which might 
prove very necessary in the 
days to come. The Gunnery 
officer (Lieut. - Commander 
George Gipps, R.N.), mounted 
a 6-pounder gun on a pedestal- 
mounting, and had it clamped 
on the corner of the armoured 
turret aft, and it made a most 
successful fitting. Although 
we never had occasion at 
Tsingtau to use this gun, it 
proved to be a very good 
weapon, and it certainly added 
to the warlike appearance of 
the quarter-deck. We also 
fixed aerial maxims on the 
forecastle and the quarter- 
deck. 
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V. PREPARATIONS. 


On the 18th September we 
received orders to proceed to 
Taku to convoy a battalion of 
South Wales Borderers who 
were coming from Tientsin. 
We arrived at Taku Bar the 
next day, and. the British 
destroyer Usk (Lieut. - Com- 
mander W. G. C. Maxwell, 
R.N.) went up the river to 
Tientsin to inform them we 
were ready. It was very bad 
weather at the time, and on 
Taku Bar, being shallow, a 
nasty sea gets up. So much 
so that we nearly lost our 
picket boat when it was 
hooking on to be hoisted in- 
board. (This boat weighs 
17 tons, so that it is not easy 
to hook on and hoist in when 
there is a heavy sea.) 

The three transports, Sha 
Shing, Shuntein, Kwangping, 
came down the river that 
afternoon, and we all left 
Taku for Wei Hai Wei. Ar- 
riving off Cha-lien-Tao on the 
21st we proceeded to Laoshan 
Bay to disembark the troops. 

We were piloted through the 
mine-swept channel by a 
Japanese destroyer. 

The first part of the Japanese 
Army had landed at Lung 
Kow, on the north side of 
Shantung Promontory, and 
had a march of 150 miles over 
very rough country. Their 
difficulties were enhanced by 
the heavy rains which lasted 
for about nine days. The re- 
mainder of the army was 
landed at Laoshan Bay, and 
when we arrived at our anchor- 
age there, a wonderful sight 





met our eyes, the bay being 
full of ships of every kind— 
transports, supply and store 
ships, colliers, lighters, small 
steamboats, and tugs. 

The next day we disembarked 
the Borderers, and soon had 
the regiment and their equip- 
ment on the beach. Their 
mules took longer, and we had 
some fun with them. They 
were slung over the ship’s 
side by a crane and placed into 
horse-lighters, and there towed 
towards the beach. When the 
lighter was as close to the 
shore as possible the mules 
were made to jump out of the 
boat into the shallow water 
and so get ashore. They didn’t 
like it much, but all landed 
safely. 

The Japanese selected Lao- 
shan Bay as an advanced base, 
there being plenty of water for 
large vessels to anchor, and a 
nice sandy beach for landing 
stores and ammunition. And 
what a sight that beach was, 
with stores, ammunition, field- 
guns, carriages and railway 
material, and two piers be- 
ing erected on which to land 
the heavy guns. The Japan- 
ese constructed a light railway 
round the hills to their ad- 
vanced positions, levelling the 
ground and laying down three 
to four miles of rails a day. 
Thousands of coolies worked on 
the beach, landing stores and 
railway iron, and at the back of 
the beach there was a camp of 
more than 2000 ponies for 
the transport waggons. These 
ponies were a great improve- 
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ment on those that were used 
during the Russian-Japanese 
War, and an officer told me 
they had been improving the 
breed for some years with very 
satisfactory results. A certain 
number of Chinese, with their 
donkeys, were employed carry- 
ing up forage and other small 
gear. What interested me 
most was the building of the 
piers, and it was an education 
to see how easily and quickly 
they did it. They had no 
steam-hammers to drive the 
piles, which were forced into 
the ground in (to us) a novel 
and practical manner. Bam- 
boo cage scaffolding was placed 
over a pile that required to be 
driven in. Fitting into a hole 
on the top of the pile was a 
long steel bar which was kept 
straight by two men at the 
top of the bamboo structure. 
Working on this steel bar was 


an iron weight which was 
hauled to the top of the bar 
by a single whip, the hauling 
part of which ended in a num- 
ber of tails which were manned 
by Japanese workmen. At the 
order they pulled down on the 
whip until the weight was at 
the top of the steel bar, and 
there let go with a jerk. This 
may seem a laborious proceed- 
ing, but it was wonderful how 
quickly it was done and the 
whole pier completed. 

Outside the Beach Trans- 
port Officers’ headquarters, the 
British and Japanese flags 
were stuck in the ground to 
signify the co-operation of the 
Allies in the landing. 

During this period the 
Japanese destroyers and mine- 
sweepers were busily engaged 
sweeping for mines in certain 
areas from which it was intend- 


ed the ships should bombard. 


VI. PRELIMINARY ATTACKS, 


On the 28th September a 
small attack took place, with 
the object of capturing Lao- 
shan Harbour, whence there 
was a good military road up 
to Tsingtau. H.M. destroyer 
Usk and a small Japanese ship 
Sawa were detailed to attack 
the small fort at the entrance 
to the harbour, in order to 
cover the landing of the Naval 
Brigade. At the same time 
the flagship Suo, with the 
Tango, Iwami, and Triumph, 
were to bombard Iltis Fort at 
12,000 yards to divert their 
attention and to draw their 
fire, This was done, the battle- 
ships proceeding in single line 





ahead, the leading ship firing 
a number of rounds, and thus 
altering course outward, the 
following ships taking up the 
firing in succession. The forts 
replied, and several projectiles 
went over and close to the 
flagship, and one or two came 
near the Triumph. 

A ship against a fort is 
always an unequal contest. 
A gun on shore has every 
advantage, and _ generally 
speaking, given not too much 
wind, should find its target 
every time. Being stationary, 
the gun is quite steady and 
gunners know the exact range 
of every point in their are of 
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bearing. Some damage, how- 
ever, was done by the fire from 
the ships, and the main object 
of our bombardment was 
achieved, the small fort being 
taken, the guns captured, and 
the Naval Brigade safely 
landed. One of these guns 
taken that day was afterwards 
presented to the Triumph by 
Vice-Admiral Tochinai, who 
sent a very nice letter, saying 
he hoped we would accept it as 
a memorial of the first com- 
bined action of the Triumph 
and Usk with their Allies of 
the Japanese Squadron. This 
gun was placed on our half- 
deck, and was very much valued 
by us, 

On returning to Laoshan 
Bay we heard that an envoy 
from Tokyo had arrived with 
a greeting to the Allied ships 
from H,I.M. the Emperor of 
Japan. This officer came on 
board the Triumph and was 
received by a guard of honour 
of Royal Marines, and in the 
Captain’s cabin read the letter 
of greeting, to which Captain 
Fitzmaurice suitably replied. 
After the envoy left, he sent 
us a present from the Emperor 
of 5000 Japanese cigarettes 
and 12 dozen bottles of saki. 
The cigarettes were most wel- 
come, but we did not make 
much headway with the saki, 
not being used to it! 

Whenever it was possible, I 
went ashore at Laoshan Bay 
and watched the many objects 
of interest on the beach. The 
teams of horses leaving for the 
front were usually six to eight 
horses to a gun-limber, as the 
going was bad. The Japanese 
constructed a road as well as 
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the railway, and all day long 
troops, field-guns, store-wag- 
gons, and ‘ammunition poured 
along that road on their way 
to the front. The sand on the 
beach, and about 1500 yards 
back, being very soft, it was 
difficult to get a start on the 
horse teams, so that it was 
necessary for the men to move 
the wheels of the waggons, 
while others urged the horses. 
Most of these horses were very 
lively and high-spirited, and 
preferred to dance a cake-walk 
on the sand rather than exert 
themselves in the _ proper 
manner. 

Having heard that further 
bombardment was unnecessary 
at present, as the land forces 
had advanced nearly to the 
foot of Iitis Hill, we proceeded 
to Wei Hai Wei to coal and 
take in ammunition, returning 
to Tsingtau on the 3rd October, 
and continued to patrol as 
usual, During our absence the 
seaplane -carrying ship had 
struck a small mine and had 
to be beached at Laoshan 
Harbour. She was very fortu- 
nate not to have sunk in deep 
water. 

On the afternoon of our re- 
turn the German observation 
balloon was observed to be up, 
and the Japanese gunners on 
shore were trying to bring it 
down with shrapnel, but with- 
out success. 

‘ One of the Japanese sea- 
planes made a successful flight 
over Tsingtau, and reported 
three gunboats, the itis, 
Jaguar, Luchs, were missing, 
and it was concluded that they 
had been sunk in the harbour 
(which afterwards proved to be 
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correct). They reported the 
Austrian cruiser Kaiserin 
Elizabeth and the German de- 
stroyer S. 90 were in harbour. 

It appears that the enemy 
landed some of the guns from 
the Kaiserin Elizabeth, whilst 
a certain number were retained 
on board, and these latter were 
a great annoyance to the ad- 
vancing Japanese, as they fired 
over Iltis Hill, probably with 
half charges of cordite to pro- 
duce a howitzer-like effect. 

On the 6th October the flag- 
ship Suo and Triumph again 
bombarded Iltis Fort, but we 
could not reach up the hill 
at the range, so discontinued 
after a few rounds. That after- 
noon at evening quarters (4 P.M.) 
it was seen that the German 
observation balloon had broken 
adrift, and it came sailing over 
the ships at a great height. 
We could not see if there were 
any men in the car, but it 
passed out of our sight heading 
towards Korea! 

On the 12th a combined 
wireless signal was made from 
General Kamio and Admiral 
Kato to the Governor of 


Tsingtau (Herr Meyer Wal- 
deck) which is interesting :— 


‘‘At this moment of your 
gallant defence of Tsingtau, 
we, the undersigned, have the 
honour to convey to you the 
most humane and generous 
intention of HI.M. the Em- 
peror of Japan, who desires to 
save those non-combatants of 
the belligerent parties and 
members of neutral States now 
at Tsingtau, who wish to avoid 
the loss and injury they might 
sustain as the result of our 
siege operations.” 


Then followed directions 
when a messenger could be 
sent and arrangements made 
for the non-combatants to 
leave the place. 

At this time the Japanese 
forces were advancing slowly, 
using their field-guns, as the 
big siege-guns and howitzers 
had not yet arrived at the 
front, These guns had to be 
hauled along the railway line 
by many coolies, as the rail- 
road had too steep gradients 
for a steam locomotive. 


VII. AN EVENTFUL DAY. 


The 14th October was an 
eventful day for the Triumph. 
At 8 A.M. we proceeded into 
action together with the flag- 
ship Suo and the Tango. 
The Suo opened fire on Fort 
A. and the Tango and Triumph 
engaged Iltis Fort. We used 
our 10-inch turret guns and 
starboard 7:50-inch. All ships 
did good shooting, and one fort 
was destroyed. At 10.20 a.m. 


a 9-2 shell from Fort A struck 
our main mast just above the 
top, which made a hole right 
through the mast and did 
much damage, carrying away 
rigging and shrouds, whilst 
red-hot pieces of shell pierced 
beats, wireless room, funnel, 
quarter-deck after-turret, and 
pieces were even picked up on 
the fore bridge. 

In the maintop at the time 
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was the Assistant Paymaster, 
who was spotting the fall of 
our shell as a check for the 
Gunnery Officer, The Sergeant- 
Major of Marines was also 
there to assist him and to 
work the spare range - finder, 
and a Leading Seaman was 
stationed by the voice pipe 
that communicated with the 
fore control position. The 
Leading Seaman was killed in- 
stantaneously, as he received 
the full blast of the explosion, 
and the remains were lowered 
down in a hammock stretcher. 
The Assistant Paymaster and 
the Sergeant - Major were 
severely wounded, the former 
having his right foot crushed 
(which was eventually ampu- 
tated) and the latter receiving 
severe injury to his left shoulder. 
These two men were extra- 
ordinarily fortunate to be with- 
in a few feet of a large shell 
bursting, unprotected by any 
armour, and to come out of it 
alive. 

On receiving this injury we 
altered course and drew out 
of range, in order to secure 
the mast, which appeared to 
be in imminent danger of fall- 
ing. The wonderful thing was 
that the topmast did not come 
down, as there remained only 
a very thin portion of mast, 
which, however, held until we 
were able to place some sup- 
port struts. We returned to 
Laoshan Bay and anchored, 

There was no British hos- 
pital ship at Laoshan Bay at 
the time, so the wounded were 
transferred to the Japanese 
hospital ship Yawata Maru, 
which was the same ship in 
which I had travelled from 


Kobe to Shanghai two months 
before. The Japanese very 
kindly offered us the use of 
their ship, and these two men 
were conveyed to Sasebo, a 
Naval Base in Japan, near 
Nagasaki, where they received 
every attention. The Assist- 
ant Paymaster very nearly 
died the same afternoon from 
shock, but eur Staff Surgeon 
managed to pull him round; 
and when, weeks later, he re- 
covered his health, he was pre- 
sented with an artificial foot 
by H.I.M. the Empress of 
Japan. 

We received a signal of 
sympathy from Vice-Admiral 
Kato, and the following day 
he personally visited the 
wounded men on the hospital 
ship—an act of courtesy which 
was very much appreciated by 
them and also by us, 

Vice-Admiral Kato also sent 
a present of money for the 
relatives of the Leading Sea- 
man who was killed. The 
latter had no relations living, 
so this kindly present and the 
wages due to him were sent 
to the girl to whom he was 
engaged, with a letter to say 
he died gallantly in battle. 

At 5 P.M. that day the 
Triumph’s ship’s company fell 
in on the quarter-deck, and 
stood to “attention” with 
uncovered heads while the 
body of Leading Seaman 
Swords, sewn in a hammock, 
was carried by six of his mess- 
mates, covered by the Union 
Jack, and placed in a cutter 
alongside for transference to 
the destroyer Usk. 

Shortly after, the Usk left 
for Wei Hai Wei with the body, 
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which was on arrival interred 
with full naval honours, It 
was a most impressive sight 
seeing the little Usk steaming 
slowly with flag half-mast 
through the lines of battleships, 
every ship’s company falling 
in and standing to attention 
as she passed, conveying the 
British dead to his last home. 
Such was the respect shown 
to us and him by our gallant 
Allies the Japanese. 

This is, of course, a mere 
incident in a war where so 
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many thousands are losing 


_their lives, but we felt it, being 


our first casualty. 

A number of Japanese 
workmen came on board and 
commenced repairing the main 
mast, which work was con- 
tinued as opportunity offered. 
They made a remarkably neat 
job of it, and when finally 
leaving the ship on completion 
of the work, each workman was 
presented with a Triumph hat 
ribbon and a photograph of the 
damaged mast under repair. 


VIII. A DESTROYER ATTACK, 


Although the real attack 
by siege- guns had not yet 
commenced, the fate of Tsing- 
tau was already sealed. The 
Japanese troops, numbering 
roughly 40,000, were well ad- 
vanced and the success of the 
operations was assured. It 
was therefore considered quite 
likely that the German De- 
stroyer S. 90 would make an 
attempt to break out and get 
through the blockade andrunfor 
a neutral port. However close 
a blockade is kept, it is possible 
on a dark night for a small 
ship to steal out and break 
through, especially as when, 
in our case, the blockading 
ships could not approach very 
close on account of the mines. 

And so it proved, for one 
morning, the 18th, the follow- 
ing signal was received from 
Flagship: ‘ Takachio sunk at 
1 AM., only one petty officer 
and two men saved. It is not 
known for certain whether by 
floating mine, destroyer attack, 
or by explosion of her own 
mines,” 





This ship Takachio was a 
small cruiser of about 3500 
tons and fitted as a mine-layer. 
She was full of mines, which 
accounted for nearly every one 
being killed. At 8 P.M. it was 
definitely decided that S. 90 
had escaped and that the 
Takachio had been torpedoed 
by her. Destroyers were 
ordered to search the coast 
both north and south. Our 
destroyer the Usk was away 
convoying the 36th Sikhs from 
Tientsin, and she was ordered 
to detain the Transports at 
Wei Hai Wei until some news 
had been heard of the where- 
abouts of S. 90, The previous 
night had been very dark and 
squally, so it was thought she 
might have got clean away. 
However, all ships provided 
with them got out their 
torpedo nets at sunset, and 
guns’ crews watched by their 
guns all night. 

Two days later S. 90 was 
found grounded and badly 
damaged near Tower Point 


(30’ S.W. of Tone Bay), and 
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abandoned by her crew. It 
transpired afterwards that 
S. 90 was so close to the 
Takachio when she torpedoed 
her that she herself suffered 
from the explosion, and after 
running about eighty miles 
they were compelled to beach 
her. The crew were interned 
in a Chinese village, and were 
afterwards sent to Nanking. 

On board S. 90 the Japanese 
discovered a chart showing 
where the mine-fields were, 
which proved most useful to 
the mine-sweepers. 

All this time almost daily 
bombardments were carried 
out by the ships, the spotting 
being done by a_ wireless 
signalling party on Prinz 
Heindrich Hill. It was won- 
derful how quickly the spot- 
ting correction was received. 
About 30 to 40 seconds after 
the fall of our shot our wire- 
less received the correction 
from the Hill, and thus very 
good shooting was carried 
out. 

On the 22nd the transport 
Kwangping arrived with the 
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36th Sikhs escorted by the Usk. 


We landed them in the 
Triumph’s boats. These were 
splendid-looking men, tall, and 
most of them full-bearded. It 
was curious to see the British 
officers wearing turbans like 
the men, to make them less 
conspicuous. 

The next day two of our 
officers went for a trip with 
two Japanese officers to the 
firing line on shore, and had a 
very interesting time. They 
saw the seaplanes working and 
got to within 1500 yards of 
the German trenches, entangle- 
ments protecting which were 
live wires (i.e, charged with 
electricity). The Japanese had 
men with rubber clothes and 
gloves ready to cut the wires, 
but it would have been a diffi- 
cult job, as the trenches were 
immediately behind, and they 
would have been shot down at 
close range. Major Knox of 
the 36th Sikhs went out two 
nights in succession and cut 
some of the wires, which 
was a very brave and gallant 
action. 


IX. THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT ATTACK. 


The 29th October saw more 
activity both at sea and on 
shore. The land forces were 
steadily advancing, capturing 
trenches, &c, but no real 
attack was made yet, as the 
Japanese wanted to save their 
men until a proper support of 
heavy artillery could be as- 
sured ; the continued rain 


delayed the completion of the 
concrete foundations for the 
heavy gun mountings. 


On this day the flagship 
Suo, together with the Tango, 
Okinoshima, and Triumph, bom- 
barded the shore positions. 
We came into action at 1 P.M, 
and our 10-inch turret guns 
engaged Iltis Fort at 16,800 
yards, and our 7:5 guns the 
German trenches at 14,500 
yards, 

To achieve this long range 
we listed the ship 6 degrees to 
starboard, so as to obtain 
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extra elevation on the port 
guns and turrets, the range 
strips being worked out and 
corrected by the gunnery offi- 
cer. This listing the ship to 
obtain a longer range and a 
higher flight was carried out, 
I believe, by the Japanese when 
firing into Port Arthur har- 
bour. 

_ Our spotting was again done 
from Prinz Heindrich Hill with 
excellent results. We fired 
salvos (7 guns) from 7‘5-inch 
guns with good effect, and 
the result of our 10-inch firing 
was afterwards signalled to us 
from the flagship: “ Result of 
your firing, 6 hits—4 on high 
and 2 on lower fort; shells 
exploding with great effect. 
C.-in-C. states his appreciation 
of your good shooting.” 

On the following day ships 
bombarded in the following 
order, Suo, Iwami, Triumph, 
Okinoshima. We fired 77 
rounds from 7:5 guns at 
about 15,000 yards, the ship 
having then 74 degrees list 
to starboard. That evening 
we heard from the Admiral, 
“Triumph’s firing very good.” 
Dense black smoke was ob- 
served, probably explosicn of 
magazine behind trenches, and 
later came the signal: “Results 
of bombardment so far, many 
buildings near Commercial har- 
bour on fire and oil-tanks as 
well,” 

To appreciate the difficulties 
of our bombardment you must 
realise the immense distance 
for our guns at which we were 
firing. It was not considered 
wise to approach any nearer, 
as then we would be in range 
of the forts, and an action 
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between a ship and a fort is 
always an unequal one, especi- 
ally when the shore batteries 
are nearly invisible. The gun 
positions in IItis, Bismarck, 
and Fort A were concealed, 
and quite impossible to be seen 
at any distance. The only 
time we got any idea of their 
exact position was when we 
saw the flash of their guns. 

On the morning of the 31st, 
the birthday of H.I.M. the 
Emperor of Japan, the real 
attack on the fortress of 
Tsingtau commenced. The 
siege-guns were all in position 
and ready to belch forth their 
thunder and destruction, and 
there were about 120 guns and 
howitzers, with calibres of from 
8 to 11 inch. 

These 11-inch howitzers were 
weird-looking weapons when 
we saw them landed at Lao- 
shan Bay. Without their 
breech - blocks and plugged 
both ends, they looked like 
huge ginger-beer bottles, and 
were christened by us the 
G.B.Bs. 

It has been said that the 
Japanese took a very long time 
over the Tsingtau campaign, 
but the fact was they meant 
the real work to be done by 
the siege-guns, and did not 
wish to lose any men unneces- 
sarily. They knew the capture 
of Tsingtau was certain, and 
I think they were very wise 
in not taking the fortress with 
a number of frontal attacks, as 
they would have lost a large 
number of men with no more 
gained than what the heavy 
guns obtained for them later. 

All this day and during the 
night the siege- guns kept up 
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@ continuous fire on Iltis Hill 


and the German trenches, 
while the ships opened fire on 
various positions on _ shore. 
Before this, Bismarck and 
Moltke batteries had been 
knocked out by the field 
artillery. 


The attack continued day 
and night without abatement ; 
during the day the ships bom- 
barded, and by night they 
patrolled and kept the block- 
ade. At night-time, when 
patrolling off Tsingtau Bay, 
it was a fine sight to see the 
continual flashes of guns on 
both sides. 

On the 2nd Nov. the sit- 
uation was described thus: 
“ Situation on shore considered 
satisfactory. To-night the 
Army will advance,” then fol- 
fowed certain orders for the 
line to advance on. 

On the 3rd we heard: “The 
Kaiserin Elizabeth blown up 
and sunk off Chi-po-san. Naval 
yard burning”; and in the 
evening, “Floating dock heeled 
over and sunk; big crane also 
fallen.” 
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The weather all this time 
was very bad, rough seas, 
making firing from the ships 
difficult, and pouring rain, 
The South Wales Borderers 
were having a bad time of it, 
being up to their waists in 
water in the trenches. 

All through the 5th and 6th 
furious bombardment from the 
siege-guns continued, and the 
Germans were replying vigor- 
ously. Signals came through 
—such as, ‘‘Many houses are 
burning in Tsingtau, and the 
Power Station is wrecked.” 
The ships’ part of the pro- 
ceedings was practically over, 
as the troops had advanced 
to positions that would render 
it dangerous to fire at for fear 
of hitting our own people. 
At noon, on the 6th, we 
heard “Yunisan Fort was de- 
stroyed last night by the 
Germans, and the Strand 
Hotel burnt this morning.” 

It seemed as if the last 
phase was now commencing, 
and that in a few hours the 
German garrison would have 
to surrender. 


X. THE SURRENDER OF TSINGTAU. 


The 7th of November was 
the fateful day for Tsingtau. 
At 7 AM. we received the 
signal, ‘Our army reached the 
outer trenches last night”; 
7.35 AM, ‘*Enemy surren- 
dered”; 9.40 am., “Fort A, 
Bismarck have been blown 
up and gunboat Jiltis sunk. 
Forts Iltis, Bismarck, Moltke, 
occupied by Allied troops.” It 
appears that at 5 A.M. the 
general assault began, and 


the troops stormed and took 
the trenches, without a very 
determined resistance, and 
then advanced to the forts. 
The Germans kept up a lively 
fire when they crossed the 
open country; but when the 
forts were rushed they met 
with no resistance, and the 
white flag was hoisted as 
soon as they arrived at the 
foot of the redoubts. Some 
of the forts were blown up 
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by the Germans before sur- 
rendering —I mean the guns 
were burst with a charge, and 
thus rendered useless. The 
Japanese at once made a 
cordon of troops round the 
town, and no one was 
allowed inside. We sent a 
congratulatory signal to the 
flagship, and received the fol- 
lowing reply: “C.-in-C. con- 
veys his thanks to you for 
your kind message, In the 
successful operations he has 
been much assisted by the good 
work of Triumph and Usk.” 

The following signals were 
also exchanged between the 
two British Naval units :— 

Usk to Triumph: “ Usk 
wishes to congratulate Tri- 
umph on the part she has 
taken in the removal of the 
‘brightest jewel in the Kaiser’s 
crown’!” 

Reply, Triumph to Usk: 
“Many thanks for kind mes- 
sage. We have always found 
Usk ready to do anything we 
could not do ourselves.” 

The Japanese at once eom- 
menced to sweep the channel 
clear of mines, and we hoped 
that we would go inside the 
harbour and take part in the 
official entry; but the sweep- 
ing took longer than was ex- 
pected, and one torpedo - boat 
was lost over the operation, 
so the Japanese and British 
Navies were not represented 
on the occasion. 

Captain Fitzmaurice went on 
board the flagship and received 
congratulatory telegrams from 
the Emperor, Empress, and 
Crown Prince of Japan, and 
from many municipal bodies 
in Japan. 

VOL, CXCIX.—NO, MCCVII. 
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The 10th November was the 
day of the official entry into 
Tsingtau, the formal surrender 
having been at 4 P.M. on the 
7th, when the representatives 
of the German and Japanese 
forces met and discussed the 
terms of surrender. The Ger- 
mans wanted to march out 
with arms, colours flying, &c.; 
but of course this was absurd, 
and an unconditional surrender 
was insisted on, men to lay 
down their arms, but officers 
to retain their swords — this 
latter being a courteous con- 
cession on the part of the 
Japanese, 

The Japanese captured 2500 
Germans in the forts, and 
many civilians were found in 
the town. All prisoners were 
taken to Japan to be interned. 

The losses of the Germans 
were about 1000, and the 
Japanese just over 2000, The 
former were largely due to 
their coming under fire when 
they were escaping from the 
redoubts, and the Japanese 
heavier casualties were due to 
their gallantry in exposing 
themselves. The South Wales 
Borderers had 10 killed and 43 
wounded, and the 36th Sikhs 
3 killed and 7 wounded. 

It appears the Japanese 
artillery was excellent, and 
covered the advance of the 
infantry in a most efficient 
manner. The German shells 
did very little damage, and 
very few men were actually 
killed by shell fire. 

On the morning of the 12th, 
the Ward Room officers of 
Triumph and Usk went on 
board the Japanese flagship to 
meet the officers of the Japan- 

2k 
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ese Squadron. We had a 
very pleasant time there, an 
excellent Naval band _pro- 
viding music, and afterwards 
we were all photographed to- 
gether, of which photograph 
we have not yet received a 
copy ! 

The following telegram 
was sent from the late Gov- 
ernor of Tsingtau to the 
Kaiser :— 


“Fortress has capitulated 
after exhaustion of means of 
defence through assault, and 
by means of defence having 
been demolished, forts and 
town beforehand thoroughly 
harassed by continuous bom- 
bardment lasting 9 days, by 
land from heaviest weapons 
(up to 28 em. high angle fire), 
assisted by heavy bombard- 
ment from sea, strength of our 
artillery fire at the last com- 
pletely broken. Losses not 
yet clearly ascertained. How- 
ever, in spite of the heaviest 
and most obstinate continued 
fire, they are for a wonder 
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much smaller than was to 
be expected.” 


Herr Meyer Waldeck was 
rewarded with an “Iron 
Cross,” as a mark of appre- 
ciation from the Kaiser. 

And now the time had come 
to leave our Japanese friends, 
and we said good-bye to them 
with real regret. Throughout 
the campaign our mutual rela- 
tions had been most cordial 
and friendly, and we hoped we 
would meet them again in the 
future. We asked permission 
to present a piece of plate to 
the flagship Suo to commem- 
orate the occasion we served 
under the Japanese flag. 

At 3 P.M. on the 15th we 
weighed anchor, and after 
firing a salute of 21 guns to 
the Japanese flag we steamed 
round the Fleet, all hands 
cheering ship as we passed 
each unit, which the Japanese 
heartily returned. We then 
proceeded full speed for Hong 
Kong to refit for our next 
scene of operations. 
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EIGHTEEN MONTHS 





IN NEPAL. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL H. L. SHOWERS, C.S.1., C.LE. 


It fell to my good fortune in 
the spring of 1912 to be selected 
by H.E. the Viceroy for the 
officiating charge of the Nepal 
Residency. Nepal, the home of 
the brave little Gurkhas—who 
during the present war have 
rendered such loyal and gallant 
service to the Empire—with its 
mass of mighty Himalayan 
peaks, is so little known and is 
enveloped in so dense a cloud 
of obscurity and mystery, that 
a visit to the country gives all 
the sensations of embarking on 
a new and romantic adventure, 
That the country lies outside 
the limits of British India, and 
that it marches for 500 miles 
with the still more mysterious 
Tibet, are only additional fas- 
cinations,. 

Any one who is so fortunate 
as to obtain permission to visit 
Nepal—and it is not by any 
means all who knock at the 
door that gain admission—will 
find himself supplied with full 
information and given facilities 
that will remove all the diffi- 
culties, if not all the incon- 
veniences, such as dust and 
mosquitos, of the journey. The 
first fifteen miles passes through 
open cultivated country, with, 
at four miles from Raxaul, the 
Darbar’s frontier town of Bir- 
gunj, which is the headquarters 
of the local Governor, and past 
which no traveller without the 
authority or cencurrence of the 
Darbar may proceed. Next 
comes the far-famed Nepal 


Terai, a belt of dense, primeval 
forest some twenty miles wide 
—the home of the wild elephant 
and the rhino, and of tigers, 
panthers, and deer of various 
sorts innumerable. The road 
in this section passes through 
a range of low hills at Churia, 
thirty-one miles out, and it 
was here and in the neighbour- 
hood that much of the stiff 
fighting that preceded the ter- 
mination of the Nepal War 
occurred. The last few miles 
into Bhimphedi lie among hills 
of medium height and of no 
particular interest. This is a 
busy and important place, as it 
is here that the real hills first 
appear, and where, in conse- 
quence, a change in the form of 
transport must be made. In 
the onward section of twenty- 
five miles there are two for- 
midable mountain barriers to 
be surmounted—viz., the Sisa- 
garhi and the Chandragiri 
ranges. The ascent and cor- 
responding descent in each 
case is between 2000 and 3000 
feet, the road for the most 
part being very steep and very 
stony and rough. Along the 
whole route from Raxaul there 
are three partly furnished rest- 
houses — viz., at Bichiakoh, 
twenty-five miles; Churia, 
thirty-one miles; and Sisa- 
garhi, fifty-one miles. No 
food for European travellers is 
obtainable anywhere without 
pre-arrangement, 

From the top of the Chan- 
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dragiri Pass we obtained our 
first glimpse of Nepal, and 
captivating indeed the pros- 
pect was. Far below us lay 
the wide open valley, looking 
in its springtime garb of green, 
and with its encircling chain 
of forest-covered hills, wonder- 
fully like the Vale of Kashmir 
as seen from the surrounding 
heights. Beyond the hills, 
again, towering, snow-clad 
peaks stood out at various 
points as if they were sentinels 
guarding the Forbidden Lands 
we were approaching. 

At the foot of the last descent 
lies the village of Thankot, 
whence a good driving road 
leads to the capital, seven miles 
distant. We were met here by 
an officer of the Nepal Govern- 
ment, with kind messages of 
welcome to the State from His 
Excellency the Prime Minister. 
The latter had also sent for our 
use a couple of up-to-date, well- 
horsed landaus, and we were 
surprised to see such equipages 
in this mountain region. But 
many similar surprises were in 
store for us, for the ruling 
family and the nobles are 
much interested in Western 
products, and most things 
worth having in the London 
and Paris shops find their way 
into Nepal. It is also astonish- 
ing how articles of great weight 
and bulk, as motor-cars, steam- 
rollers, billiard-tables, &c., can 
ever be carried over a road so 
terribly difficult in parts. 

However, thanks to the Dar- 
bar’s courtesy, the conclusion 
of our long, hot, and rather 
comfortless journey from Bom- 
bay was perfermed in luxury. 
A short distance outside the 
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capital we were received by a 
Guard of Honour of the State 
troops, and the customary 
salute of guns for an in-coming 
Resident —as the representa- 
tive of the Government of 
India is styled—was fired. At 
the Residency, which lies about 
a mile beyond the city, a second 
Guard of Honour, furnished by 
the Nepal Escort, was in at- 
tendance. 

It should be mentioned before 
proceeding further that the 
real ruler of the country is the 
Prime Minister, His Excellency 
Sir Chandra Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, 
G.C.LE., D.C.L. The titular 
head of the Government is His 
Highness the Maharajadhiraj, 
but though he lives in great 
state, and is treated with every 
mark of respect and even rever- 
ence, he exercises no power and 
has no political influence. After 
a revolution in 1846, the then 
Prime Minister, the great Sir 
Jung Bahadur, remodelled the 
constitution, and made the office 
of Prime Minister hereditary 
in his own family, with full ex- 
ecutive authority. A peculiar 
feature of the succession roll is 
that the office passes, so far 
as possible, from brother to 
brother rather than from father 
to son. 

The Himalayan country of 
Nepal runs throughout its 
length with British India on 
one side and Tibet on the other. 
Darjeeling stands at the 8.-E. 
end, and Naini Tal at the 
N.-W. extremity. The length 
is 520 miles, the breadth from 
90 to 140, with an approxi- 
mate area of 50,000 square 
miles. The population is put 
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at 500,000, the revenue at 
Rs. 15,000,000 (£1,000,000), 
and the strength of the stand- 
ing army at 50,000. 

The valley of Nepal, which 
is the valley in which Katmandu 
the capital lies, is about twenty 
miles in length from east to 
west, by fifteen miles wide from 
north to south. The elevation 
is about 4500 feet above sea- 
level, and it is surrounded by 
an almost unbroken chain of 
hills from 6000 to 9000 feet 
high. Several streams take 
their rise in these hills, and 
eventually uniting leave the 
valley by a single exit at the 
south-eastern corner. This is 
the only break in the chain, 
and it is a curious fact that no 
stream enters the valley from 
outside. Rivers of considerable 
size which go to feed the 
Ganges flow through the 
valleys adjoining the main 
valley, but they pass to one 
side or the other and leave 
Nepal to its own resources, 
However, there is no lack of 
water, as evidenced by the fact 
that the whole valley is richly 
cultivated, and that rice is the 
principal crop. The population 
of the valley is said to be as 
much as 250,000, which gives 
the high average of over 800 to 
the square mile. The inhabit- 
ants are mostly Newars, who 
were in possession at the time 
of the Gurkha conquest in the 
eighteenth century, and whe 
thereafter fell into, and have 
since occupied, a position of 
complete subordination to the 
Gurkhas. The latter, who 
derive their origin from 
Sesodia Rajputs of Udaipur, 
retain all the higher admimis- 
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trative posts in their own 
hands, and the army especially 
is closed to all but Gurkhas, 
and the best fighting castes 
among them at that. 
Katmandu is a large town of 
irregular shape, and with nar- 
row and ill-paved but pictur- 
esque streets. It lies in an 
angle between the Vishnumati 
and Bagmati rivers. There are 
numerous temples, some of the 
more ancient of which possess 
much artistic merit; but other- 
wise, except for some good bits 
of wood-carving, the buildings 
in Katmandu and the other 
towns and villages in the 
valley can hardly lay claim to 
possessing any particular archi- 
tectural beauty. In making 
these remarks an exception in 
favour of some of the handsome 
palaces and mansions that have 
been erected by the ruling 
family should be recorded. 
Great care and cost are being 
lavished on the construction of 
these buildings, and this it may 
be expected is the beginning 
for Nepal of a new era of 
art in architecture. What- 
ever the technical shortcom- 
ings of the majority of the 
buildings, the people in both 
towns and country are well- 
housed, and nothing in the 
shape of a mean, tumble-down 
tenement is ever met with. 
Nothing could be prettier or 
give a better idea of prosperity 
and comfort than the well-built 
and well-kept cottages, with 
their thatch roofs and red- 
coloured walls, that lie thickly 
dotted about the valley. A 
peculiarity that may be noted is 
that the Gurkhas for the most 
part live in isolated abodes, 
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while the Newars prefer group- 
ing their houses together. 

The most attractive part of 
Katmandu lies outside the 
town. Stretching along its 
eastern side is the beautiful 
Tudikhel, an open _ grass- 
covered space over a thousand 
yards long and rather less 
than half that in width, Here 
the headquarter regiments of 
the Nepalese army are con- 
tinually at work, and nothing 
could be more pleasant than 
&@ morning ride to the parade- 
ground to watch the gay and 
busy scene of the various units 
carrying out every variety of 
military training. The views 
of the “snows” often obtained 
from this part of the valley 
are very fine, some of the 
peaks being fairly close, and 
others far away to the east- 
ward, the mighty Mount 
Everest among them. To the 
east of the Tudikhel lies the 
Singha Darbar, which is the 
name given to the handsome 
palace of the Prime Minister, 
while more or less in the same 
direction there are the Palace 
of the Maharajadhiraj and the 
mansions of several of the 
nobles. Each stands in its own 
extensive grounds, and these 
again are usually surrounded 
by high brick walls. 

There are two other prin- 
cipal towns in the valley—viz., 
Patan, three miles to the south 
of Katmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
nine miles to the east of it. 
Before the advent of the 
Gurkhas each of the three 
towns formed the capital of a 
separate kingdom. In both 
Patan and Bhatgaon there are 
some beautiful old temples. 
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From the northern end of 
the Tudikhel it is about a mile 
to the Residency, the road 
running between some of the 
high enclosure walls referred 
to above. The effect is some- 
what depressing, and one is 
reminded of the blank walls 
through which some of the 
canals in Venice pass. 

The Residency is a beautiful 
spot, the most beautiful per- 
haps in the whole valley. The 
locality, which extends to some 
thirty acres, was assigned by 
the Nepal Government when 
the Residency was first estab- 
lished a hundred or more years 
ago. A special feature is the 
large number of gigantic pine- 
trees with which the site is 
studded. These pines are not 
at all common in the valley, 
and the Residency is fortun- 
ate in their possession. The 
various buildings which go to 
make up the Residency are: 
(1) the Residency house, stand- 
ing in park-like grounds and 
possessing well-kept lawns, 
flower and vegetable gardens, 
and many fruit trees. Roses 
grow with great luxuriance 
and remain in bloom practi- 
cally all the year round. 
Fruit, too, does wonderfully 
well, and we had no lack of 
apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
oranges, strawberries, and last, 
but not least, the delicious 
persimmon, which was im- 
ported into Nepal from Japan 
by the present Prime Minister. 
(2) The house of the Residency 
surgeon, with hospital adjoin- 
ing. (3) The houses of the 
two European clerks, (4) The 
Residency office building. (5) 
The Post Office; and, lastly, 
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the barracks of the Resident’s 
Escort. Among the Escort 
buildings is the Quarter-guard, 
where the arms are kept, and 
in a reom of which the 
Treasury is located. There is 
also a parade-ground for the 
Escort, about 200 yards by 
100, which adjoins the bar- 
racks, 

The Residency house, which 
is approached by a long sweep- 
ing carriage drive from the 
main gate on the south, or 
the side facing the city, is a 
gabled two - storied building 
constructed of brick and wood, 
and very English and pictur- 
esque in appearance. There 
are two towers, on one of 
which flies the British flag. 
The accommodation consists of 
ten principal rooms, including 
a billiard-room—the latter a 
great stand-by in so quiet a 
place, 

The Resident’s duties are of 
a twofold nature—firstly, in 
connection with affairs between 
the Government of India and 
the Nepal Government; sec- 
ondly, in the administration of 
the Residency enclave, which 
is entirely under his control. 
Under the first item, in view 
of the facts that Nepal terri- 
tory runs with no fewer than 
fourteen districts of British 
India, that trade to the ex- 
tent of some £3,000,000 sterling 
passes annually between the 
two countries, and that some 
twenty-five Gurkha corps in 
India and Burma recruit in 
Nepal, the number of subjects 
for settlement is necessarily 
considerable. The Prime Min- 
ister himself deals with all 
Residency questions, either by 
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correspondence or through the 
medium of one of his officials, 
styled the Orderly Officer, who 
resides near the Residency, and 
is in constant touch with and 
of great assistance to the Resi- 
dent. Questions of more than 
usual importance or difficulty 
are often discussed in a per- 
sonal interview with His Ex- 
cellency. With a ruler so 
cordially disposed towards the 
British Government, and one 
so broad-minded and enlight- 
ened as Sir Chandra Shum- 
shere, the conduct of business 
with the Darbar presents few 
difficulties, and the work of 
the Residency is made as light 
as possible. Under the second 
item, the Resident’s chief duty 
is in connection with the 
Escort, a unit of two native 
officers and eighty-four rank 
and file, under the general con- 
trol of the Government of 
India in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, and of which the 
Resident is ex officio Com- 
mandant. The corps, at one 
time much larger than now, 
was raised in 1816 from the 
élite of Sir David Ochterlony’s 
army, and the endeavour has 
been always to maintain it in 
a high state of efficiency. The 
men are recruited from Rajput 
and Brahmin castes in the 
United Provinces and Bihar. 
Much work is entailed, too, in 
connection with the Gurkhas 
of the Indian Army above re- 
ferred to. Some thousands of 
pensioners, who come in once 
or twice a year from all parts 
of the country, are paid 


through the Residency office. 
Then there are men on leave, 
and others who come up with 
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recruiting parties. They all 
come to the Resident for any- 
thing they want, and corre- 
spondence with the regiments 
concerned ensues. The Post 
Office and Treasury are also 
in the Resident’s charge. 
Primarily for the purposes of 
the Resideney, a very efficient 
postal service is maintained 
by the Government of India 
between Raxaul and Nepal, 
and letters are received and 
despatched daily. Twice a 
week there are parcel posts. 
For internal purposes, the 
Darbar have a postal system 
of their own, linking up the 
capital with all parts of the 
State; but for communication 
with India, the Residency 
system is extensively used by 
the Nepalese, and the Post 
Office has to deal with large 
postal transactions. The reg- 
istered post as a means of 
remitting money to India, and 
the parcel post as offering 
the quickest way of importing 
articles, are in much request. 
The money-order system is 
available only for members 
of the Residency. 

The Residency staff and 
establishment comprise the 
Residency Surgeon, who acts 
as Assistant Resident, and who 
is always a senior officer of the 
Indian Medical Service, two 
European and half a dozen 
Indian clerks, a Publie Works 
Overseer, the Postmaster, an 
Indian Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 
and, of course, the Escort. A 
junior British officer, chosen 
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from one of the Gurkha regi- 
ments, comes up for a portion 
of the summer to assist in the 
training of the Escort. The 
only other Europeans in Nepal 
are an Electrical engineer and 
his wife, who make a welcome 
addition to the small commun- 
ity. The engineer is in the 
employ of the Darbar, and in 
charge of their extensive and 
efficient system of electric 
lighting in Katmandu. His 
residence is at some distance 
from the Residency, with which 
he has no official connection, 
The assumption of his duties 
by a new Resident to the State 
forms the occasion of much 
elaborate ceremonial. The new 
officer receives a formal letter 
from H.E. the Viceroy to the 
address of H.H. the Maha- 
rajadhiraj accrediting him to 
the State as the representative 
of the Government of India, 
and an early date for its pre- 
sentation is arranged, There 
are three different Darbars.! 
Firstly, H.E. the Prime Mini- 
ster pays a formal visit to the 
Resident. He arrives in state, 
accompanied by some _half- 
dozen high officers and a 
mounted escort. He is received 
with a salute by a strong 
Guard of Honour of the Resi- 
dent’s Escort, and is met as 
he alights from his carriage by 
the Resident and his staff in 
full uniform. He is then con- 
ducted into a large room used 
for Darbar purposes. On the 
walls of the room there are 
fine coloured portraits of H.I.M. 





1 The word Darbar is used in various senses, and it may mean (1) the Govern- 
ment of the State, (2) a Court, or official ceremony, (3) the Chief of a State, and 


(4) in Nepal the Prime Minister’s palace is called the Singha Darbar. 
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King Edward VII. and of our 
most gracious sovereign King 
George, in whose righteous 
cause 3,000,000 British, Colonial, 
Indian, and Gurkha troops are 
now under arms, There are 
also portraits of several past 
Residents, in the list of whom 
occur such names as Brian 
Hodgson, Sir Henry Lawrence, 
Sir Edward Durand, General 
H. Wylie, and that of the 
present incumbent, Colonel J. 
Manners Smith, V.C., C.V.O., 
C.ILE., who has held the ap- 
pointment off and on for the 
last eleven years. The Prime 
Minister is seated on the Resi- 
dent’s right, while down the 
length of the room sit the 
respective suites, the Prime 
Minister’s on the right, the 
Resident’s on the left. Sir 
Chandra Shumshere is a man 
of about fifty years of age, of 
medium height, sparely but 
strongly built, and with an 
erect and military carriage. 
He has good and clear - cut 
features, his expression is open 
and pleasing, his large frank 
eyes look at one very straightly, 
and he wears a short black 
beard. He is always well and 
neatly dressed in one or other 
of his many uniforms. After 
a few minutes’ conversation the 
Resident gives atar and pdn to 
the Prime Minister, and the 
Residency Surgeon to the rest 
of the visitors, and His Excel- 
lency departs with the same 
ceremonies as upon his arrival. 
A little later it is time for the 
big event of the day, the visit 
to the Maharajadhiraj, and the 
Resident and his staff proceed 
in carriages to the great Palace 
—the official headquarters of 
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the Government—standing in 
the heart of the city. This 
fine old group of buildings, 
which is decorated with some 
of the most beautiful wood- 
carving to be seen in Nepal, 
is only used now for official or 
ceremonial purposes, much as 
St James’s Palace is used. At- 
tached to it is a modern-built 
Darbar hall reached by a broad 
flight of several steps. The 
people of the town evinced the 
greatest interest in the occa- 
sion, and large numbers were 
collected in the streets and at 
doorways and windows as 
we drove through. In _ the 
square fronting the Palace a 
vast, cheering crowd was 
assembled, gay in many-hued 
costumes, a Guard of Honour 
presented arms, guns were 
fired, a band struck up a salute, 
and in the midst of a scene 
almost bewildering in _ its 
Oriental brilliance and the 
confusion of many sounds the 
carriage drew up at the steps 
of the Darbar hall. As we 
alighted, the Prime Minister, 
accompanied by some of his 
officers, descended the steps to 
meet us, and in his urbane and 
courteous manner bade us 
welcome to the Darbar, and 
conducted us inte the hall. It 
was a striking scene that lay 
before us. The handsome 
marble hall, large and lofty in 
its proportions, presented a 
dazzling blaze of colour, from 
the richly -laced red or blue 
uniforms of over a hundred 
nobles and high military and 
civil officers. The hall was 
well lit by a long line of win- 
dows through which the sun 
streamed, and among its em- 
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bellishments were fine can- 
delabra and some full-length 
portraits, one of them being of 
Lord Kitchener painted by 
John Collier, and much prized 
by the Prime Minister. Ad- 
vancing with slow and measured 
steps up the centre of the hall 
towards the top, where the 
throne was placed, we had the 
military officers on our left 
hand and the civil on the 
right, among the latter and 
ranking high being the Chief 
Guru or High Priest of Nepal. 
As we arrived at the throne 
the young Maharajadhiraj, a 
handsome little boy of seven, 
richly dressed and covered with 
jewels of priceless value, stood 
up and shook hands with my- 
self and the Residency Sur- 
geon. With His Highness 
was the Commander-in- Chief, 
Sir Bhim Shumshere, K.C.I.E., 
who is the Prime Minister’s 
younger brother, and with him 
also we shook hands. I then 
took a seat on a sofa to the 
right of the throne, the Prime 
Minister seating himself next 
me on my right. The Resi- 
dency Surgeon sat on the left 
of the throne with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. This is the 
recognised practice at the 
Palace Darbar. 

There was then a short and 
impressive silence while the 
guns boomed out the conclud- 
ing rounds of the artillery 
salute, and one had leisure to 
look down the long line of 
princes, nobles, and officers of 
this martial people, all bearing 
high military rank, and all in 
smartly-made, full-dress uni- 
forms of English appearance, 
the head-dress in the case of 








those of the highest rank being 
particularly striking with its 
beautiful bird - of - paradise 
plume. The Prime Minister 
was wearing the stars of his 
various British Orders, and in 
his handsome uniform and 
plumed and bejewelled head- 
dress he did ample justice to 
the exalted position he occu- 
pied in this remarkable as- 
sembly. The _ salute being 
finished, I rose and presented 
the Viceroy’s letter to His 
Highness, and on resuming 
my seat made a few compli- 
mentary remarks appropriate 
to the occasion. My remarks 
were addressed in English to 
the Prime Minister, who prob- 
ably knows our language 
better than he does Hindu- 
stani. He repeated them in 
Gurkhali to the Commander- 
in-Chief, who explained them 
to the Maharajadhiraj. The 
latter’s replies, or those made 
on his behalf, were conveyed 
by a similar process. This 
concluded the Darbar, and we 
took our leave of His Highness. 
In passing down the hall I 
shook hands, on the Prime 
Minister’s introduction, with 
the principal personages pre- 
sent, among them being Sir 
Chandra’s five elder sons, who 
are all generals, and Com- 
manding-General Jhuda Shum- 
shere, who commands _ the 
Katmandu Division, and who 
has been fighting in France, 
and was recently wounded. 
There was one more Darbar 
to be held this afternoon, 
though the day, perhaps, was 
already sufficiently crowded 
with new experiences and im- 
pressions — viz., the return 
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visit to H.E. the Prime Min- 
ister at his palace, the Singha 
Darbar. The choice lay be- 
tween holding it the same 
afternoon or next day; and 
as there must be few officials 
who love the task of struggling 
more often than can be helped 
into full-dress uniform—made 
for them, perhaps, years be- 
fore in their slim youth —it 
was agreed by general con- 
sent to dispose of all cere- 
monial visits in the one day. 
So, driving slowly and by a 
circuitous route, in order that 
those present at the City Palace 
—and this refers to practically 
all except H.H. the Maharaja- 
dhiraj and his suite — might 
have time to repair to the 
Singha Palace, we passed from 
one brilliant scene to another. 
The Palace is about 400 
yards distant from the 
Tudikhel maidan. The high 
wall surrounding it encloses 
many acres of grounds. Pass- 
ing through a lofty arched 
gateway with ornamental iron 
gates, the Palace bursts sud- 
denly into view about a hun- 
dred yards away, with a fore- 
ground of green lawn and 
fountains, and approached by 
wide drives circling round 
either side of the lawn. The 
view both pleases the eye and 
impresses the imagination ; for 
the noble edifice, which is 
constructed largely of marble, 
covers a wide frontage and 
rises high in four stories, pre- 
sents an appearance in which 
brightness, beauty, and sym- 
metry are happily blended with 
size and solidity. This palace 
was built, no doubt at enor- 
mous cost, by Sir Chandra 


Shumshere; and, as the Prime 
Minister is de facto the first 
man in the country, so his 
residence is the finest achieve- 
ment of what may be styled 
the architectural renaissance 
now in progress. 

The formalities here were 
much the same as at the 
other Palace, but there was 
no crowd of people. The 
Darbar hall is on the first 
floor, and we were conducted 
there by the Prime Minister, 
and, as before, we passed to 
the top of the hall through 
two lines of nobles and officers. 
I sat on His Excellency’s right, 
our two chairs being on a 
raised dais. The hall, which 
is built entirely of red marble 
obtained from quarries in the 
valley, and which is sumptu- 
ously furnished and decorated, 
presented a very attractive ap- 
pearance, and it is probably 
the most artistic and hand- 
some bit of work yet produced 
in modern-day Nepal. Con- 
versation was of «a more 
general nature than before, 
and I was able to express 
the satisfaction I felt in find- 
ing myself associated with the 
leaders of this race of born 
soldiers. I could claim, too, 
to have some personal con- 
nection with Gurkhas, as in 
my regimental days I had 
served for three years in a 
Gurkha regiment, the very 
one, curiously, of which the 
Prime Minister is now Honorary 
Colonel. <A further link, which 
is perhaps worth describing, 
was that a great-uncle of mine, 
Captain Charles Showers, had 
been killed in the Gurkha War, 
and this under circumstances 
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that go to illustrate the 
bravery of the Gurkhas. In 


the course of the fighting at 
the Heights of Malaun he was 
sent with his company to 
attack a certain Gurkha fort. 
Not waiting for the attack 
behind his walls, the Gurkha 
leader marched out and met 
the British in the open. The 
two commanders met at the 
head of their men, and in the 
single combat that ensued the 
gallant Gurkha was slain. In 
the general fighting that 
followed Captain Showers also 
fell. His tomb, which is well 
cared for, is still to be seen 
high up in the hills not very 
far from Simla, while the 
incident of the encounter is 
depicted on and commemorated 
by a handsome tablet placed 
in the Church of St John at 
Calcutta. 

This last Darbar concluded 
the arrival ceremonies. Not 
long after, however, we were 
fortunate enough to take part 
in a function of a very different 
though certainly not less 
interesting nature. This was 
a grand Review of the Nepal 
troops quartered in and around 
Katmandu, which the Prime 
Minister was so kind as to 
invite me to so that I might 
see something of his Army. 
As I arrived on parade, on a 
bright, clear, sunny afternoon 
in April, with the snows all 
out ” (z.e., not hidden by cloud), 
as if silently watching and 
approving with their grave, 
mysterious eyes, that have 
looked out upon the world 
through all the ages, the sight 
before me was one which I 
shall never forget. The troops, 
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numbering nearly 12,000 men, 
were drawn up in two long 
lines stretching the whole 
length of the Tudikhel. They 
were facing west, and with the 
sun playing on their arms and 
lighting up their red uniforms 
the whole effect was as bright 
and dazzling as it was im- 
pressive. The Prime Minister, 
who was mounted on a hand- 
some white Arab horse, and 
accompanied by a_ brilliant 
staff, met me as I arrived, and 
the massed bands struck up a 
salute. Then a feu-de-Jjoie, 
fired with great precision, 
rattled backwards and forwards 
along the wide-stretching lines, 
and on its conclusion we rode 
up and down the ranks, com- 
posed of infantry for the most 
part, but with some artillery 
also, Except'for a small body- 
guard there is no cavalry in 
the State. A march- past 
followed,and thePrime Minister 
very courteously asked me to 
take the salute as the various 
units went by. For wellnigh 
two hours the march lasted— 
brigades, battalions, companies, 
went steadily past, with well- 
kept intervals and ranks of 
wonderful straightness. The 
Commander-in-Chief was at 
the head of all, and the Generals 
and Colonels, all mounted, led 
their respective commands. 
Some of the best regiments in 
the Army are quartered at the 
capital, and it was a revelation 
to see this fine array of highly 
trained troops drawn from 
material which there can be 
nothing in Asia to surpass. 
One reflected on the strange 
spectacle of this small nation, 
which, secure from aggres- 
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sion in their mountain 
home, with unwarlike Tibet 
on one side of them and peace- 
ful British India on the other, 
had yet maintained unimpaired 
their old martial spirit, inher- 
ited no doubt from the gallant 
Rajputs, who preferred expat- 
riation to submission to the 
invading Mogul—and whose 
dominant characteristic to-day 
is a love of soldiering, and of 
‘the qualities that go to make 
a good soldier. But, however 
strange the phenomenon, the 
result we see can excite nothing 
but admiration and respect, for 
every Gurkha belonging to 
what are called the “fighting 
classes” is at heart a real 
soldier. Nor can we be other- 
wise than deeply thankful that 
our neighbour should have re- 
tained and fostered these 
martial tendencies. Apart 
from the fact that we draw 
from the country for the Indian 
_ Army half an army corps of 
some of the finest troops in the 
world, we have in Nepal a 
friend which has stood by us 
before when the need arose, 
and which is now doing so 
again under the guidance of 
the wise ruler who holds the 
helm of State. In 1857-8, 
Sir Jung Bahadur contributed 
a force of 20,000 men te assist 
in the suppression of the 
Mutiny, while there are at this 
moment many thousand men 
of the Nepal army down in 
India under the command of 
the Prime Minister’s second 
son, General Baber Shumshere, 
and taking the place of their 
compatriots in our own army 
who are otherwise engaged. 
Speaking of the Huns in a 
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recent letter Sir Chandra 
observes: ‘*. .. I rank myself 
with the optimists, as you do, 
in the belief that they will 
come to meet their deserts be- 
fore long.” 

The Review over, I was able 
to offer the Prime Minister my 
warmest congratulations on the 
fine display I had witnessed. 
A curious fact about the Nepal 
troops may be mentioned, that 
very few of them reside in 
regular barracks, so that after 
a parade they scatter in all 
directions to their respective 
homes, some of them having 
to travel several miles. The 
Darbar have a system of giving 
the men small grants of land 
in lieu of their military service, 
a small monetary payment 
being perhaps added. On a 
man’s ceasing to be employed 
he relinquishes his grant. It 
may be noted, too, that there 
takes place annually a grand 
overhauling of the whole army, 
and indeed of all civil officials 
also. Every appointment, from 
the highest to the lowest, is then 
held to have lapsed, the great 
bulk of the incumbents being 
of course reappointed, while 
those considered unfit are 
weeded out. The system must 
act as a wonderful spur to the 
energetic and efficient perform- 
ance of official duties. 

We soon settled down to our 
ordinary everyday life. There 
is a good deal of similarity 
between one day, and also it 
may be said between one year, 
and another. It must not be 
supposed, however, that there 
was any lack of occupation or 
amusement. We had plenty 
of horses, among them a couple 
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of the strong Tibetan ponies of 
which there are a good many 
in Nepal, and we seldom missed 
@ morning ride. There are 
plenty of good rides and plenty 
of interesting places to visit. 
Very pleasant these little out- 
ings were in the bright sunshine 
and the cool, crisp morning air 
of April, May, and June, and 
again after the “rains” in the 
autumn. The day was suffi- 
ciently taken up, though 
seldom over-burdened, with 
official duties. What gave 
some extra work during 1912- 
13 was the war between China 
and Tibet, then in full swing. 
The Nepal Darbar were much 
interested in the progress of 
events, as they have consider- 
able trade relations with Tibet, 
while in Lhassa there is a 
fairly numerous colony of their 
subjects engaged in the same 
pursuit. All these interests 
were of course adversely af- 
fected by the disorder prevail- 
ing. On the other hand, the 
Darbar’s connection with Tibet 
enabled them to render con- 
siderable service in the ameli- 
oration of the state of affairs, 
for their Representative in 
Lhassa was about the only 
independent and non-partisan 
person in the place, and he was 
constantly being called in to 
conduct negotiations between 
the belligerents. It is not too 
much to say that but for his 
intervention, after the tide had 
turned against the Chinese 
General Chung, the Chinese 
Representative would hardly 
have escaped with his life from 
the country. 

For the afternoons we had 
tennis, golf, football, or hockey 


with the men of the Escort, 
drives and rides, to be fol- 
lowed before dinner by bridge 
or billiards. Our servants 
were nearly all Nepalese, 
among them being a really 
excellent cook. Provisions 
were a difficulty, as, except 
for meat, milk, eggs, and vege- 
tables (among them excellent 
potatoes), everything had to be 
imported from India, and this 
in large consignments at a 
time, owing to the road being 
closed by the “‘ rains” for many 
months in the year. The 
Nepal sheep is of a very small 
variety, but the mutton is good, 
and we had a considerable flock 
of our own all on a graduated 
scale of grain rations. We also 
had our own cows and fowls. 
One of our interests was the 
collection of old brass-work, for 
which Nepal is famous. The 
field has been much exploited 
by successive Residents and 
others, and good articles are 
now both scarce and expensive. 
However, we managed to pick 
up a fair lot, inter alia some 
beautiful “Buddhas,” and a 
heavy massive pair of pdnas, 
or temple floor -lamps, nearly 
four feet high. The Nepal 
wood -carving too is exceed- 
ingly elaborate and artistic, 
but as the best workmen are 
employed in the Palace work- 
shops, it is only the Prime 
Minister’s friends who can be- 
come the happy possessors of 
specimens of the finest sort. 
In the hills round the valley 
there are some very delightful 
summer resorts, to which a 
visit is always agreeable. At 
Kakani, ten miles distant and 
nearly 7000 feet above the sea, 
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there is a comfortable house 
which the Darbar have placed 
permanently at the Resident’s 
disposal. The house on one 
side looks down into the Nepal 
valley, while on the other it 
faces N.-W. and looks towards 
Tibet, the hills bordering which 
are visible some sixty miles 
away. The views obtained 
are almost stupefying in their 
majesty and grandeur. The 
great triple peak of Dewal- 
giri, the topmost summit being 
over 27,000 feet high, is just 
opposite, and, though many 
miles distant, looks so close 
that one feels it is only neces- 
sary to stretch out one’s hand 
to touch it, There are many 
other peaks, too, and the pano- 
ramic view obtained on a fine 
day is stupendous. It was 
near Kakani that a few years 
ago, and with the Darbar’s 
concurrence, a party of the 
Indian Trigonometrical Survey 
established a temporary sta- 
tion for the purpose of sketch- 
ing and locating the position 
of the various peaks of what 
is known as the Western 
Group. The Eastern Group 
were mapped from a point in 
the hills more to the eastward. 
The correct identification of 
Mount Everest, which is visible 
even from the valley, was long 
in doubt, and more than one 
peak has at one time or an- 
other wrongfully been assigned 
the honour of representing the 
monarch among mountains. 
As a matter of fact, Everest 
is far distant from the Nepal 
valley, and only the top of the 
peak is visible among other 
and nearer mountains. 

The summer resort of the 





ruling family is at Nakarkot, 
on the east side of the valley. 
The Prime Minister has a large 
comfortable house there, and 
there are several other houses 
for the nobles, &c, The place 
is somewhat windy, and it is 
not in consequence much fre- 
quented. The Prime Minister 
was kind enough to place his 
house there at our disposal on 
one or two occasions, and as 
it is a very pleasant spot, and 
commands a view of the East- 
ern group of peaks, our visits 
were most enjoyable. A dis- 
advantage of these resorts is 
that during the “rains” all 
the hills around the valley 
become infested with leeches. 
They are there by myriads, 
and if these hills had been in 
Egypt, the ten plagues would 
certainly have been increased 
to eleven! I believe the only 
place in the world that beats 
Nepal in the matter of leeches 
is Sikkim. However, if the 
fair Nepal is afflicted with one 
pest, it more than makes up 
for it by being entirely free 
from two others of even greater 
malignity. Firstly, there are 
very few snakes, and, so far 
as is known, there are none 
that are poisonous. No man 
or animal has ever been known 
to die of snake-bite in the val- 
ley. Secondly, there are no 
anopheline or poisonous mos- 
quitos; and though, being a 
rice-growing country, there is 
much water everywhere, ma- 
laria is unknown. This is a 
remarkable fact, the more so 
that the not far distant Terai 
is notorious as the haunt of 
the deadliest sort of malaria. 
The Gurkhas have a whole- 
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some respect for this malaria, 
and during the rainy season, 
and for a month or two after, 
they never go down from the 
hills if they can help it. 
There is a certain amount of 
sport to be obtained in the 
valley. The Darbar have pre- 
serves at several places where 
there are sambhur and cheetul 
(fallow deer), the stock having 
been imported from the Terai. 
In the autumn a few duck and 
snipe come in, while some 
Kale] pheasants and an oc- 
casional woodcock may also be 
picked up. We had always 
understood that there were no 
panthers in and about the val- 
ley, but during one of our visits 
to the Nakarkot we were rudely 
undeceived on the subject, as 
our two fox - terriers were 
carried off by one of these 
predatory beasts. We have its 
skin, but though I “sat” for 
it several times I never got a 
shot, and it was eventually 
secured by the Darbar shikaris 
inatrap. There are some wild 
dogs about, too, among the 
hills, and on one occasion at 
Kakani we “acquired merit” 
in local estimation by treating 
and eventually curing a bul- 
lock that had been very badly 
mauled by a pack of them. 
Three other bullocks were 
killed outright by the pack. 
An event of much interest 
to the Residency is the firing 
of the annual musketry course 
by the Escort. The Darbar 
have an excellent range at a 
place called Gowchur, a short 
four miles distant from Kat- 
mandu, and this they are good 
enough to place at the Resi- 
dent’s disposal. So about the 
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beginning of October every 
year a camp is formed there, 
and nearly the whole Resi- 
dency moves out. Gowchur is 
an extensive grassy plateau, 
with many trees about it and 
many pretty sites for camps. 
The outing makes a regular 
picnic, the mornings being 
devoted to musketry and the 
afternoons to sport, as some 
good places for duck and snipe 
are to be found in the vicinity. 

There is no regular social 
intercourse between the Resi- 
dency and the ruling family 
and nobles. Relations were 
always cordial, but meetings 
occurred intermittently and for 
the most part only by pre- 
arrangement, as on the occa- 
sion of Darbars and reviews, 
or a garden party at the Resi- 
dency. At the same time such 
meetings were not infrequent, 
as there are many birthdays, 
as those of H.M. the King 
Emperor, H.H. the Maharaja- 
dhiraj, and H.E. the Prime 
Minister, and festivals to be 
celebrated by either Darbar or 
review. What we most prized, 
hewever, were our informal 
visits to the Prime Minister’s 
Palace, when our reception by 
His Excellency and his family 
was always of the kindest. 
Besides the Darbar hall already 
mentioned, there are many 
other beautiful apartments, 
notably the drawing-room of 
the Maharani, which is luxuri- 
ously and tastefully furnished. 
There was nothing that my 
wife enjoyed.and appreciated 
more than her visits to and 
conversations with Her High- 
ness. One set of apartments is 
an exact replica of the “recep- 
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tion” rooms of the house near 
Belgrave Square which Sir 
Chandra and his suite occupied 
during his visit to England for 
H.M. the King’s Coronation. 
The rooms, windows, furniture, 
&c., are all exact reproductions, 
the fact being indicative per- 
haps of the strong impression 
which the events of that 
auspicious occasion have left 
upon His Excellency’s mind. 
There are many other wonders 
about the Palace. On one 
occasion we had the rare privi- 
lege of being shown the State 
and other jewels in possession 
of the family, as also a collec- 
tion of curios and works of 
art, The display of jewellery 
was truly marvellous, both as 
to the large number of the 
articles and the size, variety, 
and quality of the stones, which 
in many cases had come from 
Paris and London. One quite 
unique jewel there was—viz., 
an enormous emerald some 
three inches long, with flat, 
cut sides of about half an inch. 
This had been the seal of the 
famous Nadir Shah of Persia, 
and it was obtained by Sir 
Jung Bahadur from the wife 
of the Nana Sahib, who resided 
for some years, and until her 
death, in Nepal, after the dis- 
appearance of her infamous 
husband. I have often dis- 
cussed with Sir Chandra the 
question of the Nana’s end, and 
he is firmly of opinion that he 
died of malaria in the forests 
of the Terai as reported at the 
time to Sir Jung Bahadur, and 
believed by him and the British 
general operating in that part 
of the country. It is very 
generally believed, I fancy, that 
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the man found refuge and 
eventually died in Katmandu, 
but I should doubt if Jung 
Bahadur would have permitted 
such a thing. Among the 
curios, &c., shown us, there 
were things that would make 
a collector green withenvy.... 
A great and wonderful assort- 
ment of articles in wood, ivory, 
glass, china, &c., some quaint 
and curious, others of fine work- 
manship, or beauty of design or 
colour, or of intrinsic value, and 
many of the articles had been 
obtained from China, and prob- 
ably from the Palace of the 
Emperor himself, and alto- 
gether the collection made a 
regular little museum of ori- 
ental art. 

Among the many religious 
festivals held in Nepal, none 
is observed so zealously and 
thoroughly as the Dussirah, 
dedicated to the goddess Kali. 
It is, in fact, the national 
festival of the Gurkhas. Every 
Nepalese is supposed to offer 
up a live beast or bird 
of .some sort. Buffaloes and 
goats are the commonest 
victims, especially among the 
troops, who dispose of a great 
number of them by decapita- 
tion, performed practically al- 
ways with one blow of either 
a “kukri” (the well-known 
weapon of the Gurkhas), a 
sword, or a kura, the latter 
an ugly, formidable weapon 
with a blade some two feet long 
by a width varying from six 
inches at the top to two inches 
at the base. Ducks are a good 
deal used, too, and even pigeons. 

I have not entered on any 
description of the numerous 
Nepal temples, as the subject 
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has been fully dealt with by 
other writers. We visited a 
good many, however, of which 
two, viz., the ancient Buddhist 
temples of Shiambhunatha and 
Bodhnath, were those that in- 
terested us most. The former, 
on its high wooded hill, stands 
in full view of the Residency, 
and not more than a mile 
away. Bodhnath is four miles 
distant, and it was one of our 
favourite rides to go there. 
The great central, dome -like 
stupa, containing some relic of 
the holy Buddha, has a com- 
paratively small temple at- 
tached to it, the whole being 
entirely enclosed by a wide circle 
of buildings forming a sort of 
monastery in which priests and 
temple attendants reside, and 
which is the resort in the 
autumn and winter of large 
numbers of Lamas and others 
from Tibet. They are smiling, 
cheery folk, both the men and 
women, these broad-faced, pig- 
tailed, brown-clad Tibetans, 
ever ready to do a deal for 
anything they have that a 
purchaser may wish to ac- 
quire, such as gold and silver 
jewellery, uncut turquoises, Xo. 
One of the visitors who put up 
there was a well-known Japan- 
ese scholar, who had spent some 
years studying Buddhism in 
Lhassa. He arrived one day 
to call at the Residency in 
top-hat and frock-coat, an 
attire which could not often 
have been seen in Nepal before. 
We returned his visit at the 
Monastery, where he gave us 
tea, and organised for us a 
quaint, weird Tibetan dance, 
in which a hundred or more 
people, both men and women, 


took part—the dance being 
performed in a large circle to 
the accompaniment of much 
shouting and the clapping of 
hands and beating of drums, 

Very few European visitors 
come to Nepal. The Darbar 
rarely ask any one up, and 
those that come do so as the 
guests of the Resident or 
Residency Surgeon. Among 
the visitors to ourselves were 
Baron and Baroness Meurice 
de Rothschild. The Prime 
Minister was kind enough to 
arrange some shooting for the 
Baron in the Terai on his way 
up, and he bagged five tigers 
(a male and female and three 
well- grown cubs) all in one 
“beat.” We also received Ma- 
dame David Neil, the wife of 
the Director of the French rail- 
ways in Tunis, This lady, who 
had come to make a study of 
the form of Buddhism observed 
in Nepal, possessed a wide 
knowledge of the Buddhist and 
Hindu creeds. I am not sure 
indeed if she was not a Budd- 
hist herself. At all events she 
seemed to be accepted as one 
by the Nepalese, who treated 
her with the utmost deference 
and respect. She invariably 
dressed, too, in the _ brick- 
coloured costume of a sadhu. 
Another visitor was Dr 
Pairamull of London, who had 
come out from home expressly 
to examine the Darbar’s almost 
unique collection of rare and 
old Sanscrit books, with 
reference to the subject of 
Sanscrit medicine. 

And so with many and 
varied interests and occupa- 
tions, in a cool and agreeable 
climate, amid scenery ag grand 
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as any in the world, and with 
cordial and, I am happy to 
think, -friendly relations sub- 
sisting with the Prime Minister 
and the Nepal Government, the 
summer and autumn glide 
smoothly and pleasantly away, 
and it is time for the Residency 
to start on its annual migration 
to the Terai and the British 
districts bordering on Nepal. 
The Resident taking with him 
the Residency Surgeon, a part 
of his office establishment and 
the greater part of the Escort, 
almost invariably adopts this 
practice and remains in camp 
for the winter months. The 
great attraction of course is 
the shooting, for the obtaining 
of which the Darbar are good 
enough to give the necessary 
facilities, But much useful 
work is done also in meet- 
ing Government officers and 
the planters, and discussing 
with them questions that 
may have arisen or _ be 
likely to arise in connection 
with affairs along the British- 
Nepal border. We started 
about the middle of Novem- 
ber, which was as early as 
the Terai was considered safe 
as regards malaria, and we 
went down march by march, 
pitching our tents everywhere, 
riding the twelve or fifteen 
miles travelled each day, and 
generally doing the journey 
far more comfortably than had 
been possible on the way 
up in April. Before reaching 
Raxaul we turned off east- 
wards, and for the next two 
months we remained contin- 
uously in the jungles; and 
wonderful jungles they were, 
consisting of a combination of 
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large trees and high thick 
undergrowth through which 
nothing but an elephant could 
force its way, and stretching 
in some directions for inter- 
minable miles, Several large 
rivers and innumerable smaller 
streams and channels intersect 
the country, all helping to 
provide the cool marshy lairs 
with dense impenetrable cover 
that the mighty denizens of 
the forest seek shelter in. At 
the same time there are occa- 
sional breaks in the forest, 
especially near its outer or 
lower edge, where bays of 
cultivated lands have been 
reclaimed, and where settle- 
ments of Tharus and other 
aboriginal inhabitants are to 
be found. 

H.M. the King, who spent 
ten days in the Nepal Terai 
after the Delhi Darbar in 1911 
and bagged forty-two tigers 
to his own rifle, established 
a great reputation as a safe 
and sure shot. It is just the 
sort of prowess the Gurkhas 
admire. 

The sites of some of our 
camps were very pretty places, 
especially when near rivers. 
In one such camp we spent 
Christmas on the bank of the 
large river Bagmati. The 
Prime Minister also came there 
with a following of about a 
thousand men, It was then 
that we got the best of our 
sport, for His Excellency was 
anxious that we should get 
some tigers, and with the 
assistance of the many ele- 
phants with his camp this 
was soon accomplished. 

Our time in the Terais on 
this occasion was shorter than 
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usual, owing to the approach- 
ing coronation ceremonies of 
the young Maharajadhiraj, 
and we were back in Nepal 
early in February. He had 
succeeded his father in 1911, 
but his formal installation was 
now to take place —z.e., in 
February 1913. The  cere- 
monies, in all of which, except 
those of a purely religious 
nature, the British Resident 
took part, can only be lightly 
touched upon here. To do 
adequate justice to them would 
fill pages. The combination of 
oriental brilliance and magni- 
ficence, and the wild martial 
enthusiasm of a warlike race, 
surpassed anything we had 
yet seen in this remarkable 
country. There was first an 
elephant procession from the 
City Palace to the Tudikhel. 
The streets, profusely decor- 
ated, were packed with vast 
crowds of excited, cheering 
people, and every window and 
house-top thronged with women 
and children, all in their gay- 
est attire. The Maharajadhiraj, 
with the Commander-in-Chief, 
led the way. The latter was 
provided with a large sackful 
of silver coins, which he flung 
about him in handfuls among 
thecrowd. Never was largesse 
more munificently bestowed. 
On the second elephant were 
the Prime Minister and my- 
self, and a string of others 
followed. There were unmis- 
takable evidences of His Ex- 
cellency’s popularity, the 


crowds cheering him uproari- 
ously as we passed, and the 
women, leaning out of their 
windows and balconies in the 
narrow streets, almost smother- 
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ing him with the flowers, &c., 
they threw at him. They have 
good reason to like him, for 
his wise, firm rule, which has 
given them peace and pros- 
perity, is accompanied with 
kindness, consideration, and 
liberality. 

Emerging from the city on 
to the Tudikhel it was a re- 
markable scene that flashed 
upon us. Near the centre of 
the maidan, in the midst of a 
large screened-off enclosure, a 
high dais arranged in three 
tiers had been erected. The 
enclosure was decorated with 
thousands of flags and banners 
of all sizes and colours, the 
Union Jack being much in 
evidence. The approach to 
the enclosure was by a large 
archway, and both this and 
the dais were handsomely 
draped in rich and gay-coloured 
cloths. Outside the enclosures, 
and extending right round the 
outer edge of the Tudihkel, 
was @ continuous line of troops, 
infantry and artillery. The 
throne stood on a _ platform 
raised two or three feet above 
the upper tier of the dais. A 
procession was formed from 
the arch to the dais, and the 
young ruler ascended the 
throne. The Resident was 
given a seat immediately to 
the Maharajadhiraj’s right, and 
on his right again sat the 
Prime Minister. There were 
also some fifteen other person- 
ages on the upper tier, all of 
the highest rank. On the 
second tier were notabilities of 
lesser rank. After the Nepalese 
National Anthem had _ been 
solemnly played, the new 
Maharajadhiraj’s proclamation 
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to the people of the country 
was read out in a loud voice. 
It was a lengthy document, 
and a deep and impressive 
silence was maintained during 
its recital. This made the 
sudden change that followed 
all the more dramatic, for the 
last words were hardly con- 
cluded before a mighty roar of 
blank firing burst out from the 
long lines of troors, both artil- 
lery and infantry, encircling 
the Tudikhel, and was continued 
without interruption for several 
minutes. Next came the ren- 
dering of homage to the throne, 
in which all the high personages 
present on the dais, and a large 
number of military and civil 
officers of all ranks, took part. 
Each in turn advanced to the 
front of the throne, and making 
an obeisance, placed on the 
floor an offering of gold or 
silver coins, The highest in 
degree offered two gold coins, 
those in the next order one, 
and those of lower rank again 
one or two silver coins. Those 
of the priestly class offered 
cocoa-nuts and not money. It 
was a long and interesting 
procession that ascended and 
descended the steps of the dais, 
including as it did people from 
all parts of Nepal territory— 
not the least noticeable among 
them being some who were 
wearing the picturesque kilt- 
like costume, the fashion of 
which had come down to them, 
no doubt, from their Rajput 
ancestors of the fourteenth 
century. There were various 
other ceremonies, including, on 
the same evening, a display 
of fireworks. Also, a dey or 
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two later, at a big Darbar at 
the City Palace, the Resident 
expressed to the Maharaja- 
dhiraj the congratulations of 
H.E. the Viceroy on his ac- 
cession, and at the same time 
presented to him a handsome 
present of jewellery and other 
articles from the Government 
of India. I may mention that 
the no less handsome present 
made in return by the Nepal 
Government included two ele- 
phants, which were handed 
over to a British official on 
the border and marched off 
to Delhi. 

In October 1913 our stay 
in Nepal came to an end, 
and truly sorry were we to 
leave. I do not think any one 
can ever have _ performed 
official duties among more 
novel and interesting surround- 
ings, or under happier and 
pleasanter circumstances—the 
Singha Darbar, with its 
friendly and courteous host; 
the beautiful Residency; the 
Tudikhel and its soldiers, and 
the eternal snows. 

And let us hope that the 
events of this world war, 
when the Britisher and the 
Gurkha are standing shoulder 
to shoulder more closely than 
ever before, will have the 
effect of permanently strength- 
ening the bonds of friendship 
and goedwill that unite Nepal 
to the British Empire. The 


interests of the two countries 
and the sentiments of the two 
peoples are in many ways 
identical, and there is nothing 
essential in the aims and ambi- 
tions of either that need con- 
flict with those of the other, 
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SOWERS OF TARES. 


(A MOROCCAN ASPECT.) 


In the summer of 1909 
England was mildly surprised 
to learn, through the medium 
of its daily Press, that the 
Spanish Government had be- 
come involved in a campaign 
against some of the most 
powerful Riffian tribes of 
Morocco. “Copy ” being slack 
at the moment, Fleet Street 
made the most of the news, 
and coining such romantic and 
original phrases as the “Cross 
versus the Crescent,” recalled 
the medizval glories of the 
Moorish race and its bloody 
struggles with Spain at a 
time when the green stand- 
ard of the Prophet fiuttered 
proudly in the Alhambra at 
Granada. But after a few 
days events of real and tragic 
importance came to pass, that 
left the pressman groping 
darkly for real news and 
neglectful of word - painting. 
A significant disaster, in which 
a Spanish General and most 
of his force perished in fifty 
minutes, was followed by a 
mysterious absence of news, 
which culminated in the re- 
port of the abortive revolu- 
tion of Barcelona, with its 
attendant horrors of street 
fighting, the sack of monas- 
teries, and finally with the 
summary execution of that 
notable figure in anti-clerical 
politics and progressive ideals, 
Sefior Carlos Ferrer. 

Catalonia was in revolt, 
Spain placed under martial 


law, Northern Africa in a 
state of ferment, and from 
diplomatic circles both in 
London and Paris anxious 
eyes were cast towards the 
South, where then, as ever, 
Hunnish activity was at work, 
and where the energy of a 
certain notorious German Con- 
sul not a hundred miles from 
Tangier had given even our 
optimists in Downing Street 
some cause for reflection. The 
work (that is to say, imme- 
diate bribery and flatulent 
promises) of the German 
agents among the followers 
of Mohammed the wide world 
over is now only too well 
known. In 1909 it was 
pooh-poohed by the political 
pundits, whose sole acquaint- 
ance with the East was con- 
fined to a visit to “Cairo 
Street” at Earl’s Court Ex- 
hibition or, later, to the spec- 
tacular diversion of the Delhi 
Durbar. 

Fortunately for ourselves 
(also for the French), Islam 
at its best is a religious 
organisation which teaches 
contempt for liars, braggarts, 
and the abusers of hospitality. 
Among the baser elements of 
the “Faith,” as are repre- 
sented by Enver Bey’s Young 
Turkish agnostics or the scum 
of certain bazaars in India, 
Egypt, and Morocco, the Ger- 
man propaganda met with its 
local successes. It is due, how- 
ever, to the morality preached 
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by Mohammed and to the in- 
telligence of his followers, and 
not to any efforts of our own, 
that the German agents did 
not meet with a fuller measure 
of success on a far greater and 
more comprehensive scale. 


The shallow coast of Spanish 
Morocco, in the vicinity of the 
sand-swept harbour of Melilla, 
is not at first sight attractive. 
The city itself reminds you of 
an out-at-elbows and slightly 
deteriorated Port Said. From 
the crumbling fortifications, the 
fissures of which gape in the 
African sun, a light railway 
creeps doubtfully to the east 
along the coast, a few hundred 
yards from the sea, to another 
Spanish post called Sidi Musa. 
Before the campaign of ’09 it 
went boldly beyond this post 
to the south-east into the in- 
terior, and possibly, at the 
moment of writing, has re- 
peated the hazardous experi- 
ment — hazardous on account 
of Moorish snipers. 

In July 1909 the city was 
holding its own, not without 
difficulty, against the deter- 
mined attacks of 20,000 fan- 
atical Moors armed with 
modern mausers, and was 
awaiting the much-needed re- 
inforcements from Spain. Sidi 
Musa possessed great tactical 
importance at the moment, for 
it was only from this post 
that the enemy’s main and 
strong position could be finally 
outflanked when the Spanish 
army should have arrived in 
force to make such an opera- 
tion feasible. So both the post 
itself, strengthened by re- 
doubts, and the railway which 
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connected it with Melilla, 
which was protected by block- 
houses, were a source of great 
anxiety to the Commander-in- 
Chief for the first few weeks 
of the campaign, 

The internal disorder in 
Spain itself complicated the 
whole situation, and was a 
cause of delay in the sending 
of reinforcements to the dis- 
tressed colony. The immedi- 
ate military situation around 
Melilla had been fully grasped 
by the lately arrived English 
war correspondent, after a 
somewhat hectic night spent 
with a junior member of the 
Headquarter Staff; and, as 
became an honest journalist 
who places his paper before 
his God, he had betaken him- 
self and his scanty baggage 
to a blockhouse which guarded 
a section of the threatened 
railway track. 

The outlook from this sand- 
bagged sanctuary was exten- 
sive and curious. By day a 
blazing inferno of mirage 
danced wildly over the desert 
to the south; and by night, 
to the north, the Mediterranean 
lay serene and sluggish, like a 
gigantic puddle of motionless 
quicksilver in the light of the 
midsummer moon. 

The garrison of the block- 
house consisted of about one 
hundred “Cazadores,” or sharp- 
shooters, a machine-gun of 
sorts—all under the command 
of a boy “Teniente” or Sub- 
altern fresh from his Military 
Academy. There had also been 
a “distinguished Captain” (to 
quote the “Teniente”), but he, 
unfortunately, had met with a 
sticky end before the Eng- 
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lishman’s arrival, and lay in 
the railway cutting to the 
west. The Spanish subaltern 
was a charming youth, with 
the dignity of an archbishop— 
which was, however, quaintly 
mitigated by the frank friendli- 
ness of a boy. He was a typi- 
cal Spanish gentleman, and his 
coarse service kit and rough 
boots and leggings were in 
striking contrast to his well- 
bred features and dandified 
coiffure. He smoked ill-made 
cigarettes without ceasing, and 
told his guest improbable 
stories of sport and brigandage 
in Spain. The Englishman 
was retaliating with an 
account of a run with the 
Quorn, and had just got as far 
as explaining that repeating 
rifles were not used in con- 
nection with this form of sport, 
when the telephone bell rang 
jerkily overhead, and _ the 
lieutenant rose to receive the 
message. To the instructions 
telephoned he returned a lazy 
“Bueno,” and threw away tle 
stump of his cigarette end. 

“T have good news for you, 
Sefior,” he said, turning to the 
Englishman, ‘Another of 
your countrymen has arrived 
and is being sent up here. He 
is a kinema operator who 
wishes to get films, so we shall 
both be made famous!” 

His guest frowned thought- 
fully. He was not the sort of 
man who finds life in a foreign 
environment insupportable 


without the presence of other 
Englishmen. On the contrary, 
although he appreciated his 
fellow - countrymen in their 
own country, he much pre- 
ferred to assimilate unfamiliar 


conditions abroad undisturbed 
and alone. The whole atmos- 
phere of this Spanish block- 
house, and the deceitfully 
sleepy-looking desert outside, 
would be spoiled by the new- 
comer, however charming he 
might be. However, there was 
no help for it, and so, return- 
ing a conventional expression 
of pleasure to his host, he took 
up his field- glasses for the 
twentieth time that day, and 
scanned the sand-hills to the 
south, beyond Ben-el-Hacht, for 
some sign of the hidden enemy 
that they held. 


The name of the newcomer 
was “Mr Browne,” and it 
appeared that he hailed from 
the Greatest Republic, and not 
from England. He was a 
short, broad, little tub of a 
man, with a clipped, almost 
military - looking, moustache, 
and spoke with the accent of 
Pittsburg. The Englishman, 
with the public school man’s 
narrow fastidiousness, took an 
instinctive dislike to him at 
first sight, both on account of 
his accent and the fact that 
he picked his teeth; while the 
Spaniard, although outwardly 
as courteous and uncritical as 
ever, found his new guest 
rather a thorn in the flesh, 
if only on account of his ag- 
gressive energy and insatiable 
curiosity. 

The Spaniard is by no means 
as lazy or so uncommunicative 
a person as he is often painted 
by the Anglo-Saxon novelist, 
but his methods are his own, 
and the Oriental atmosphere 
that dominates half his native 
country tends to make him 
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deliberately cautious of un- 
necessary action, and con- 
sciously alive to his own in- 
dividual dignity. American 
methods of crisp hustle do not 
appeal to him; on the contrary, 
they appear vulgar and rather 
unnecessary, and Mr Browne 
offended the Spanish subaltern’s 
susceptibilities about a dozen 
times daily. 


“When was the railway 
first built?” 
The lieutenant replied, 


amiably, that it had come into 
existence ‘‘some years ago.” 

“Who had built it?” 

It was pleasantly suggested 
to the seeker after knowledge 
that, to the best of the 
Spaniard’s belief, “navvies ” 
had been employed upon its 
construction. 

“Where was the Moorish 
position exactly?” 

“To the south, Senor.” 

And so on, 

The Englishman found it 
rather trying, too. Mr Browne 
finally abandoned the unequal 
struggle, and, uncertain as to 
whether the young Spanish 
aristocrat was a brainless idiot 
ora Sphinx-like genius, spent 
his days in snapping and click- 
ing his weird apparatus at 
armoured trains, mule con- 
voys, and inspecting officers, 
assisted therein by a small 
imp of a blue-clad Moorish 
boy. 

The latter, who answered 
(sarcastically) to the name of 
Mulai Hafid,) was no mean 
linguist; and a voyage on a 
tramp steamer to Casablanca 
and back had made him, any- 
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how in his own opinion, @ man 
of the world and a diplomat of 
experience. He was attracted, 
in the first instance, to the 
Englishman on account of his 
London- made but Russia- 
leather polo boots. Mulai 
Hafid had once been a slave 
to a wealthy fellow -country- 
man in the leather trade, and 
possessed all the craftsman’s 
interest in his own profession. 
Moroccan leather, though 
superb when it appears in the 
form of a dainty “ vanity-bag ” 
on a Parisian mondaine’s toilet- 
table, leaves its native land in 
a very crude and odoriferous 
form, Cured locally for the 
saddles and shields of the 
Moorish “knut,” it still lacks 
“finish.” Mulai Hafid had 
never before seen such wonder- 
fully polished and finely sewn 
leather such as the Englishman 
wore carelessly when eantering 
up and down the line on his 
fretting Barb pony, and, artist 
as he was, he determined that 
these boots should not be spoiled 
by the sweating flanks of their 
owner’s mount or from the 
sun -blistering heat. Every 
night, therefore, they were 
carefully tended and cleaned, 
and this led to friction with 
Mr Browne. 

Mr Browne objected to pay- 
ing for labour which served 
two masters. Mulai Hafid 
could not speak much English, 
so was at a disadvantage in 
the conversation that ensued, 
and it was a stormy one. 
Mulai Hafid was kicked, and 
wept, not from pain (for he 
knew the bastinado), but from 
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principle. He fied, weeping, to 
the Englishman for immediate 
protection and for future moral 
support. This he did instine- 
tively. The Englishman was 
obviously a fool (who but a fool 
would wear boots worth two 
hundred pesetas in the desert 
and without even his women 
to admire them ?), so he might 
be counted upon to believe any 
lie that he (Mulai Hafid) might 
see fit to tell him. Besides, 
the Englishman was never 
angry, except in the very early 
morning when he swore, but, 
on the contrary, was always 
laughing — another sure sign 
that Allah had graciously 
afflicted him, Further, behind 
all his fourteen-year-old Eastern 
cynicism, Mulai Hafid saw fit 
to like the Englishman, who, 
together with his follies, he 
had already taken under his 
moral protection and patron- 
age. If Allah was kind he 
meant to make it his business 
that this lunatic should obtain 
honour in his own country, 
despite the handicap of his 
madness. 

His shrewd estimate of the 
Englishman, considered as an 
immediate “protector of the 
poor,” was correct. It is doubt- 
ful whether the latter cared 
twopence as to how many kicks 
this black limb of Satan had 
received; but the situation 
offered him a legitimate cause 
of quarrel, and excuse for rude- 
ness, with, and to, the kinema 
operator, whom he had begun 
to consider in the light of a 
béte noire during the past forty- 
eight hours. Ignoring the 
unnecessary protestations of 
innocence of the small sparrow- 


like figure, he sought the obese 
American and, demanding 
curtly why he assaulted his 
servants, reminded him that 
the dusky Oriental is not to 
be confused with, or treated as, 
the buck nigger across the 
Atlantic. 

Considering his citizenship, 
the American seemed disap- 
pointingly tame and apologetic 
under insult. The Englishman 
was not unacquainted with 
the American temper and had 
hoped for fireworks, and the 
mild answers of his antagonist 
both surprised and annoyed 
him, without turning away his 
wrath. It was, however, im- 
possible to quarrel with a suave 
and explanatory penitent, so, 
swinging on his heel, he re- 
turned down the communica- 
tion trench to the blockhouse 
and eased his baffled emotions 
by cuffing the expectant and 
grinning Mulai Hafid over the 
head. 

“Damned little monkey 
seems to think we’ve robbed a 
church together!” was his un- 
spoken comment, referring to 
the urchin’s expression of con- 
fidential sympathy. 


Any reader who has ever 
chanced to find himself cooped 
up interminably in an African 
zariba, an Indian Frontier post, 
an Argentine “estancia,” or & 
Pacific Island trading beach, 
with only one, or worse, two 
white men of his own educa- 
tion, will appreciate the ele- 
mental fact that life in this 
Castada blockhouse was not 
too easy or happy after the 
incident described above, Even 
the Spanish subaltern, an 
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optimist, with the character 
that a land of sun produces, 
succumbed to the general 
irritation. 

The Englishman divided his 
time between watching the 
wrinkles in the heavy sand 
outside which were flung up 
by the occasional bullets of the 
Moorish snipers, and in writing 
ironic comments of the situa- 
tion to Fleet Street in his 
fluttering-leaved note-book. 

Only the American kept his 
normal composure; excepting 
always Mulai Hafid, who, with 
the wisdom of twenty Eastern 
Solomons in his young but 
inscrutable eyes, sat always 
midst a halo of flies in an 
attitude of complete detach- 
ment. He might have been a 
Buddha, the Queen of Sheba, 
and the Sphinx all rolled into 
one. In the eyes of his Ameri- 
can master, however, he merely 
appeared in the light of a 
“lazy little black coon,” who 
always seemed half asleep, in- 
credibly stupid, and disgrace- 
fully dirty. 

Still, as the Englishman re- 
flected philosophically, things 
might have been worse; for in- 
stance, he might have been at 
the stale end of a London sea- 
son, endeavouring to appear in- 
terested in the political “shop ” 
on the Terrace at tea; or do- 
ing hard labour in the ball- 
rooms of Belgravia at the 
bidding of Herr Wiirm’s im- 
perative bdton. No, the desert 
had its immediate advantages 
over England, after all; be- 
cause the wilderness is always 
mistress of our vagrant hearts, 
despite civilisation, municipal 
notices, top-hats, and police- 
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men. The desert is the bad, 
bold courtesan of Nature, who 
appeals to all that is elemental 
and savage in us, in spite of 
her obvious imperfections in 
the shape of ophthalmia, flies, 
and death. ... These are the 
patchouli, rouge, and treachery 
of the mistress of those of us 
who prefer vagabondage to 
security, adventure to conven- 
tion, and disaster to inertia. 
..» The acrid smell of camel- 
dung fires smouldering with 
the scarlet secrecy of the East 
under a clear, star-lit sky... . 
The deadly monotonous and 
eerie shrill of the Arab haute- 
boy. ... The shimmer of the 
four-foot spear-blade gleaming 
wickedly under an unwinking 
moon. ... The neigh of a 
Barb stallion, . . . or the rum- 
ble of surf... . All these sen- 
suous realities attracted the 
Englishman far nore than an 
opera in Paris, a “Revue” in 
London, or a Casino in Monaco. 
For him, Morocco could not be 
seriously spoiled, even by Mr 
Browne! 

The fourth day of this in- 
ternational meeting in the 
blockhouse came and passed 
uneventfully (as far as_ its 
guardians were concerned), de- 
spite repeated attacks by the 
Moors upon the trenches of 
Melilla itself. Now and then 
a venturesome party of raiders 
would descend at night upon 
the railway line, between the 
blockhouses, and hurriedly tear 
up fifty metres or so of the 
rails before they could be 
located ; but such damage was 
local and insignificant, and eas- 
ily repaired at daylight by the 
very efficient Spanish sappers. 
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Mr Browne at last began 
to lose his imperturbability, 
for no reason that was appar- 
ent. Was it funk? the Eng- 
lishman wondered; but this 
solution did not seem probable, 
for Mr Browne seemed a pretty 
useful “tough,” besides which 
he was free to return to Melilla 
any day that he wished to do 
so; but he never showed any 
desire to leave the Castada 
blockhouse. On the contrary, 
for a man of his age (he must 
have been near sixty) he dis- 
played an uncanny grasp of 
the military situation, although 
he was a “mere civilian” of 
the most peace-loving race in 
the world. He often aired his 
pacific sentiments quite frank- 
ly, and stated (with his usual 
tact) that soldiers and priests 
were the cause of every ill 
that our distracted planet 
knows. 

The news of the widespread 
revolt in Catalonia, where the 
women tore up the railway 
lines near Barcelona to pre- 
vent their reservist husbands 
or sons from rejoining the col- 
ours, filled him with peculiar 
enthusiasm. 

“Ah,” he said, commenting 
on this freshly received news, 
“‘man’s destiny is always in 
the hands of pure, good women. 
If all the women in the world 
followed the example of their 
noble Catalonian sisters, would 
war be possible? No!” He 
smacked his lips heavily and 
sighed. 

The Englishman, rising to 
leave the meal (it was at lunch 
that the conversation occurred), 
remarked briefly, in his own 
stupid, insular manner, that 


women who prevented their 
husbands from doing their 
national duty had better not 
pose as super-angels. At 
least, that was the drift of 
his unfortunately unrepeatable 
comments, 

The American followed him 
out into the pitiless fiery heat 
and touched him lightly on 
the shoulder. “Say,” he said, 
with exaggerated accent, “you 
Britishers are uncommon sen- 
sitive. But step high, kid, 
you’re in the puddle, if you 
only knew it. Gather?” 

The Englishman replied, 
wearily, that he was going 
for a ride, and knew nothing 
either of kids or puddles. Mr 
Browne’s eyes twinkled almost 
sympathetically as he watched 
his departure, and he seemed in 
no way offended at the indirect 
criticisms of his native tongue. 

Perhaps this is all the easier 
to understand, since he re- 
marked to himself, as _ the 
Englishman departed : “That’s 
a good young man. What a 
pity he is an Englishman! 
Thank heaven he is not a 
Yankee; five years of that 
moral Republic have aged me 
ten!” Which, to say the least 
of it, was a strange sentiment 
on the lips of a respectable 
citizen of Pittsburg, U.S.A., 
and only to be really explained 
by the fact that the sentence 
was rendered in the purest 
German of Saxony, and with 
no trace of the accent of 
“God’s own country” at all. 


Darkness fell upon the desert 
with sudden effect. The col- 
oured lights of the transports, 
anchored in the harbour three 
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miles away, began to blink 
sleepily across the sea, and 
great sizzling arc-lamps blazed 
angrily over the docks and 
quays of the distant city. 
Jackals and other obscene 
creatures howled from the rail- 
way-cutting hard by, while 
occasionally one single rifle- 
shot rang out with startling 
clarity over the vast, echoing 
spaces of the empty wilderness. 
Mulai Hafid sat, with his 
usual unobtrusiveness, perched 
upon a pile of empty sandbags, 
in what he had every right to 
consider a most strategic posi- 
tion. The actual blockhouse 
was rectangular in shape, and 
surrounded by a system of 
trenches and barbed wire. 
About sixty yards away from 
the entrance of the little fort 
stood a galvanised iron shed of 
small dimensions. In all prob- 
ability it had formerly been 
used as a store by the men 
who had originally built the 
railway ; now, strengthened by 
sandbags, it served the little 
garrison as a shelter for a 
score of sheep, potential rations. 
These latter were not pleasing 
companions to keep in the 
blockhouse itself (among the 
swelter of humanity and flies 
that already inhabited it), and 
being, as they were, a little to 
the rear of the main line of 
fire, they neither masked the 
rifles of the post nor were in 
any danger themselves of being 
“looted” by Moorish snipers. 
Mulai Hafid— looking no 
more than a bundle of rags 
himself among the empty sand- 
bags—lay motionless to the 
east of this iron shed. Care- 
lessly erected, a small crack 
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between the sheets of metal 
afforded him a spy-hole, al- 
though nothing could be seen 
except an occasional glimpse of 
a dark woolly form inside. He 
was, however, in no hurry, and 
since to smoke was impossible, 
he chewed a twig from time to 
time pour passer le temps, and 
spat when its taste palled upon 
his palate. 

Suddenly his evil little face 
lit up with an expectant grin. 
A light flashed inland with 
crisp deliberation, died into ex- 
tinguished blackness, only to 
wink again, like an old and 
knowing friend. At least, it 
struck Mulai Hafid that way, 
and with a stifled laugh he 
winked back mockingly, with 
the humour of the “ gamin.” 

Again it winked ; sometimes 
jerkily and unexpectedly, some- 
times slowly and deliberately, 
like an intoxicated star,—a 
star that had fallen from 
heaven into the sandhills south- 
east of Ben-el-Hacht. Then it 
paused and shone without a 
flicker for as long as it takes to 
count ten quickly in French. 
(This was Mulai Hafid’s method 
of timing it.) As it again died 
in the swimming darkness that 
then drowned it, a guttural 
‘‘ At last, thank God!” came 
from the interior of the shed. 
The watcher on the sandbags 
did not know the language in 
which the exclamation was 
spoken, and sat up with prick- 
ing ears. Here was a new and, 
to his mind, delightful compli- 
cation! His master inside was 
not “Americano” after all! 
Men who swore, prayed, or 
ejaculated in private always 
used their mother tongue. So 
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much Mulai Hafid’s chequered 
career had already taught him. 
What, then, was this harsh- 
sounding language? Before he 
had time to speculate further, 
mysterious clicks and snaps 
issued from the hut, and a 
faint—a very faint—beam of 
light appeared. Tap, tap; tap, 
tap, tap—pause. Tap, pause, 
tap. And so on. This was 
intelligible; so far, so good. 
Mr Browne was apparently 
telegraphing, for Mulai Hafid 
knew the sound of the “ Morse” 
code from sweeping out the 
telegraph office in Melilla at 
another period of his former 
and extensive history. But to 
whom was he telegraphing, and 
why? Enlightenment came to 
his brain a few miutes later. 
Whenever Mr Browne made a 
pause the winking eye inland 
flung back intelligent com- 
prehension. Sometimes Mr 
Browne’s clicking stopped 
altogether, and then the flashes 
inland became almost maniacal 
in their activity. 

Signal fires in the rugged 
gorges of Mount Gurugu were 
common, and their import 
known to Mulai Hafid, even if 
the latest invention in electric 
signalling lamps was a novelty 
tohim. However, the principle 
of both was the same, as a 
much duller brain than his 
would have grasped; and that, 
aided by some western Jinnee 
of his own, his master was 
talking to the enemy was 
obvious. Technical details of 


the process were irrelevant, 
unless one happened to be an 
inhabitant of Jehenna oneself ; 
in which case one might take 
some professional interest in 
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the actual methods employed: 
No, what interested him only 
was the nature of the messages 
and the reason for sending 
them. That his master went 
out for curious, lonely strolls 
at night he had already noticed. 
That, last night, he had been 
in the sheep-hut he also knew. 
That, to-night, he was talking 
to “those over there” was 
certain. But why? Presum- 
ably (his own little brain kept 
hammering out the trains of 
deduction and induction) he 
was up to no good. Men only 
talked secretly with enemies 
when they were ready to sell 
their friends. For what? 
Gold, he presumed. 

Mulai Hafid’s ideas of pat- 
riotism or loyalty must have 
been most misty. Bred in the 
interior (but born of parents of 
an inferior tribe), he had fied 
from the tyrannies of one Ben- 
el- Hassan to the more congenial 
atmosphere of the coast. The 
Interior, with its atmosphere of 
primitive simplicity, had bored 
him intensely ; and even if he 
considered the European odd 
and uncouth, the life that he 
brought with him into Africa 
was complex and exciting, and 
Mulai Hafid loved every 
moment of it. Further, as a 
very practical little mortal, he 
valued his skin, and didn’t 
desire to be retaken by “ Los 
Muros” — “those over there.” 
In fact, Mr Browne’s activities 
must be scrutinised and stopped 
by those competent to deal 
with him. 


The evening meal had long 
since been despatched and 
washed down by the rather 
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heady red wine that the 
Spanish soldier loves to keep 
cool in camp in great porous 
jars. The fat and untidy 
cigarette of the country was 
also in full blast outside the 
blockhouse, where the English- 
man sat playing dominoes with 
the Spanish subaltern by the 
light of the moon. Strong and 
fastidiously - prepared _ black 
coffee was at their elbows in 
aluminium mugs ; peace reigned 
everywhere; a soldier inside 
was playing low  tinkling 
melodies on a cheap but tune- 
ful guitar. A shooting star 
fell into the Mediterranean, 
and simultaneously Mulai Hafid 
appeared. 

He salaamed ceremoniously, 
and, with a similarly demo- 
cratic disregard of ceremony 
(for that is the conflicting 
nature of the Moor), helped 
himself to one of the English- 
man’s cigarettes from the case 
that lay open on the camp table. 
He watched the game for a 
few minutes in silence with 
undisguised interest, and then, 
lighting his weed with a 
noisome sulphur match, sudden- 
ly remarked, in a tone of quiet 
unconcern— 

“Mon patron parle avec le 
diable la bas,” 

The Englishman, who, stupid 
though he was in many re- 
spects, knew that the East has 
its own etiquette in announc- 
ing the Judgment Day com- 
posedly, and a pricked finger 
with hubbub, shot him a swift 
glance before moving his next 
domino, and replied: ‘“ Quel 
espéce de diable?” 

“El Muro,” came the curt 
reply in Mulai Hafid’s poly- 
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glot and inaccurate vocab- 
ulary. 

“ Bueno,” said the English- 
man, following his youthful 
counsellor’s example of chang- 
ing the language every two 
minutes. “Wait a second— 
un momento,” 

He finished his game leisure- 
ly and rose. 

“ Distinguido Teniente,” he 
said, saluting the young Span- 
iard, “all is quiet, and I wish 
to walk a little. Pray warn 
your sentries that I am going 
outside, The moon.is high, so 
they will recognise me. Have 
I your permission ?” 

“Certainly, Sefior,” the sub- 
altern replied, eyeing him curi- 
ously ; for, very naturally, the 
request surprised him, and in 
his eyes smacked of one inter- 
pretation only. 

The Englishman paused to 
recover his “automatic” from 
the blockhouse, and _ then 
walked towards the sea and 
waited. A minute later a sort 
of animated shadow fell at 
his feet and whispered: “ Za 
Casilla, Sefior!” and the voice 
was, for the first time, agitated, 
as the Englishman carefully 
noted. 

Together they approached 
the hut silently, the soft silver 
sand muffling the Englishman’s 
footsteps, and thirstily embrac- 
ing the imprints of Mulai 
Hafid’s naked toes. 

The quiet, but persistent, 
tap, tap, tap of the Hamburg 
signalling apparatus became 
distinctly audible as they drew 
near. ‘Dot dash, Dot dash 
dot,” murmured the English- 
man, instinctively repeating 
the jargon of a signalling class 
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attended years ago during his 
soldiering days, and fumbling 
for the letters represented by 
the conventional “short” and 
“longs,” 

“ What in the name of Allah 
is the beggar up to?” was 
his comment, five minutes later, 
concealed behind a cactus bush 
of Mulai Hafid’s selection from 
which not only the click, but 
also the flash of Mr Browne’s 
electric signaller was plain. 

Half an hour passed and 
Mr Browne emerged silently. 
Making a detour away from 
the blockhouse, he passed the 
cactus bush, which grazed his 
ill-made riding breeches, and 
actually trod on Mulai Hafid’s 
motionless and _  unresisting 
hand. Turning seawards 
again, he paused for a mo- 
ment, and then the oddly 
assorted couple behind the 
cactus bush watched him re- 
enter the post from the rear. 
He was unencumbered by any 
apparatus, so presumably he 
had left it hidden in the sheep- 
hut. 

The Englishman whistled 
softly to himself and began 
to piece together the conven- 
tional symbols that the last 
half-hour’s industry had secured 
in his note-book. Rough and 
sprawling as they were, owing 
to the light of the moon by 
which they had been written, 
they necessitated considerable 
care in deciphering. When 
deciphered, the text was in 
English. 

Half the message had obvi- 
ously been signalled before 
the Englishman’s arrival on 
the scene; the remainder read, 
roughly speaking, as follows:— 
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“And so strike to-night 
before daylight. Sidi Musa 
weakly held: stop: reinforce- 
ments you mention not yet 
arrived: stop: owing to revolu- 
tion Spain: stop: be confident, 
be bold in all enterprises: 
stop: X” (and here followed 
the name of a well-known and 
large German man-of- war) 
“waiting near Canaries for 
Spanish refugees if Moors suc- 


cessful: stop: understand 
significance of her presence: 
stop: Otto Max: Comrade 
1002 P.A.” 


“Good lord!” said the Eng- 
lishman thoughtfully to him- 
self, eyeing the message again. 
“The swine’s a German spy,— 
one of the beggars the ‘ Daily 
Mail’s’ always telling us about 
in East Anglia.” 

“Yes?” interrupted the 
scarcely enlightened but sym- 
pathetic Mulai Hafid. “Jerr- 
man? Cristo Santo! but the 
pig was heavy ... ouf!” and 
he rubbed his injured hand 
with ostentation. 

“Yes,” repeated the English- 
man, grinning, “and d d 
cute of the beast to use English 
in signalling to his pal with 
the Moors, for then, if the 
messages were spotted, the in- 
nocent Vaterland wouldn’t get 
involved. Messages in English 
sent by an American! Rather 
a joke: but rough on our 
Teniente. . . . Suppose the 
sand-hills hid both lamps from 
the city; come along, Mulai 
Hafid.” 





The winds of early autumn 
were beginning to whisk round 
the street corners of Madrid, 
fluttering the table-cloths of 
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the pavement cafés, and dis- 
turbing the mantillas of the 
fair passers-by. Two English- 
men sat sipping their glasses 
of “Turino” outside the Café 
of “strangers,” talking quietly 
in the privacy that a crowd 
affords. The elder man was 
sunburnt, and dressed in what 
was obviously a hurriedly- 
bought and ready-made suit 
of Spanish clothes, worn in 
honour of a recent return to 
civilisation minus his personal 
effects, which now adorned the 
person of a pilfering Moorish 
Jew. The other Englishman’s 
pallor spoke of a Madrid sum- 
mer spent at desks and tele- 
phones in darkened rooms, He 
was immaculately dressed, and, 
to use his elder brother’s de- 
scription of him, “had Dip- 
lomatic Service written all 
over his face.” 

“IT wonder what they did 
with old Browne in the end,” 
said the elder man thought- 
fully. “I last saw him on the 
day after the attack on Sidi 
Musa, and the Spaniardos 
weren't taking any chances 
with him! He was tied up 
like a trussed fowl! Think 
they shot him, Reggie?” 

The young diplomat coughed 
deprecatingly. 

“Oh no, I shouldn’t think 
80,” he replied uncomfortably. 
“You see there were— must 
have been—so many compli- 
cations to it all. I mean he 
was an American citizen, you 
know. I expect they deported 
him to America, A hint to 
his Consul at M——, you 
know.” 

His elder brother winked. 

“T know that consul,” he 
VOL. CXCIX.—NO, MCCVII. 


said ; “he comes from Virginia, 
and would probably have shot 
our Pittsburg- Dresden friend 
on sight with his own fair hand 
if he’d got the chance!” 

The younger man made some 
unintelligible sound of a diplo- 
matic nature. 

“You have never told me 
properly, James, how the 
Spaniards defeated his schemes 
after you had detected them,” 
he said, leading the conversation 
into less delicate channels, 

“Oh, after his native servant 
spotted him at his game, the 
Spanish officer in charge of 
our ‘blockhouse ‘phoned the 
message through to old Brass 
Hat at Melilla and shoved 
Herr ‘Browne’ under arrest. 
They moved a Brigade of 
mountain artillery along the 
coast at midnight, and about 
five regiments of infantry as 
well. So when brother Moor 
came along at Sidi Musa, 
which he did at 5 AM, he 
took it in the neck, The 
cavalry got ‘em too—cut off 
their line of retreat. Young 
got the Order of Military 
Merit for charging them with 
his squadron. It was rather 
a good scrap and put the fear 
of God into the Moors. We 
picked up a dead European 
among them. He was wearing 
native kit. We never identi- 
fied him, but he had various 
jolly little bits of information 
in his note-book, including 
Herr Browne’s last message 
to him. Old Browne must 
have had a sense of humour 
when he spent laborious days 
conscientiously ‘filming’ our 
antics with a sham kinema 
machine! We got it after- 
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wards—it was a wonderfully 
fine signalling apparatus. By 
the way, do you really suppose 
that Kaiser Bill and all that 
lot really sent him there, or 
was he out on his own?” 

The diplomat recoiled as 
though from a physical blow 
at so frank a question. 

“My dear James,” he an- 
swered, in a horrified tone, 
“stick to your own profes- 
sion and leave international 
politics to those who under- 
stand them.” 

“Meaning you professional 
diplomats?” said his brother 
slyly, rising as he _ spoke. 
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“Right-o! but there is one 
amateur diplomat of my ac- 
quaintance who could run the 
whole Foreign Office very 
successfully.” 

‘What is his name?” 

**Mulai Hafid.” 

“T have never even heard 
of him,” said the diplomat 
stiffly, justly suspecting a leg 
pull. 
“That’s just what I com- 
plain of!” replied the journal- 
ist, laughing. ‘ You diplomats 
never do hear of any one of 
real importance!” 

WALTER Lowky-CORRY 
(ZERES). 
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BY G. F. 


IX. GALES. 


‘©°Tis the hard gray weather 
Breeds hard English men.” 


Very rightly did the by- 
gone ages of seamen bestow 
on easterly weather its present 
fickle reputation. For four 
days out of a clear-cut black 
horizon the north-easter blew, 
with a low but steadied baro- 
meter; for four days we buck- 
eted about amid waves that 
hourly seemed to grow bigger 
and more awe-inspiring; for 
four days, chilled to the bone, 
we gazed out on the inces- 
sant white flurry of a grey 
and white sea—the whole now 
dull and ominous-looking under 
a rolling dark sky, now spark- 
ling steely, greeny black as a 
brilliant sun lit up its crests 
and furrows; one day driving 
our nose into the foam-capped 
combers, the next riding com- 
paratively easily with the tu- 
mult astern. Then, on the 
fifth morning, came the looked- 
for gentle rise of the glass, 
and it brought us by evening 
—not, as we hoped, the climax 
of the gale before the calm, 
but biting villainous hail and 
rain. Still the glass rose 
slowly and easily, still the 
easterly weather lived up to 
its capricious character by 
doing anything but what one 
would have expected; then 
suddenly the rain stopped, in 
about an hour almost the 
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wind died down, the barometer 
began to fall very slowly, and 
yesterday we had a perfect 
day of autumn sunshine—a 
day which, for the time of 
the year, seemed strangely and 
almost oppressively hot. 

Evening saw us making for 
“home” with a gentle south- 
easterly breeze astern; by 
eleven we were safely at 
anchor, and quickly all who 
could turned in—to woo as 
many hours sleep as an early 
start at the 1800-ton coal- 
ing on the morrow would 
allow. 


Ting -a-ling -a-ling-a-ling-a 
ling...! 

Lying half awake in our 
hammocks this morning, we 
snatch a few seconds’ grace 
before the ship’s corporal again 
bestows his attentions on us, 
and simultaneously as he gives 
the foot-clews of the hammock 
that happens to be nearest 
him a violent jerk, commands 
us all and sundry to “Show 
a leg, show a leg, lash up 
and sto-o-w!” Lazily we 
rack our brains to put a 
name to that other noise that 
assailed our sleep - fudddled 
hearing when the “crusher ” 
brought us to life a bare 
minute ago. Then Ting-a-ling- 
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a-ling ... it again breaks 
forth. 

The fog bell! So the easterly 
weather is treating us to the 
full gamut of his caprices— 
wind, rain, hail, sunshine, calm, 
and now fog. 

But that is not going to 
postpone coaling. Oh dear, 
no. Already the blare of a 
distant syren proclaims that 
the collier is timidly nosing 
her way towards us. 

We turn out, and, grumbling 
and grousing the while, per- 
form that seemingly impos- 
sible feat of “cleaning” into 
a dirty rig. (The only ex- 
planation of this phenomenon 
necessary, however, is that a 
service dictionary—were there 
such a thing—would describe 
‘clean,’ in the sense in which 
we use it, as—“v., to dress, to 
put on clothes.”) Presently, 
having successfully got outside 
a bowl of steaming cocoa, we 
are ready for the much-hated 
work of the day. 

Perhaps some of the officers 
not needed on deck to superin- 
tend the work of securing and 
“rigging” the collier (a busy 
torpedo party have already 
turned night into day—so far 
as the fog allows—with clusters 
here and there of blazing elec- 
tric lights) have given them- 
selves a few minutes’ grace, but 
their respite from the grimy 
realities of to-day’s “common 
task” is very short-lived. 

“A quarter past four, sir. 
It’s pretty cold and there’s a 
thick fog.” Thus Langton’s 
servant rouses his master from 
a heavy slumber wherein 


thoughts of coaling and kindred 
abominations held no sway. 
Soon various weirdly ap- 
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parelled, sleepy, and petulant 
figures assemble in the ward- 
room, and in an almost uni- 
versal stony silence drink a 
perfectly filthy cup of tea and 
gulp down a few decidedly 
dry and uninteresting sand- 
wiches. Any remarks made are 
of the peevish character which 
early rising and an impending 
distasteful job engender. 
“Thick fog now; it'll be 
raining before we've really 
started,” says Wilson, always 
rather prone to look on the 
dull side of things. Some 
grunt in acquiescence; one 
responds—“ Yes, it’s a real go 
into the garden and eat worms 
day.” Otherwise, silence. 
“Clear lower deck, hands 
coal ship,” comes the pipe, and 
up on deck we all troop—a 
motley throng indeed. 
Absolutely any rig is allowed 
for coaling, and divers are the 
sartorial effects sported. 
Probably, for the men, this 
small fact takes the edge off 
the day’s drudgery, for firmly 
ingrained in the average 
“matloe” is an ineradicable 
love of “dressing up.” 
Observe the padre’s servant 
with a discarded clerical hat 
surmounting footer rig — the 
latter peculiarly attenuated as 
to the knickers, while next him 
walks Private Spooner clad in 
riding breeches (evidently 
another cast-off item of an 
officer’s wardrobe in the pre- 
war days) and plain clothes 
coat; the brim of a bowler in 
conjunction with his own curly 
black hair provides him with a 
piquant (albeit inefficient!) 
imitation headpiece. Of course 
we do not all dress up; the 
vast majority appear quite 
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soberly clad either in overalls 
or our oldest suit, but those 
members of the community on 
whom individually the lower 
deck bestows the euphemistic 
title of “a bird” always vie 
with each other in the pro- 
duction of comical effects. 

To a stranger the blaze of 
electric light would reveal an 
extraordinary sight as the 
inmates of this human hive 
hurry and skurry to their 
stations, some in the collier— 
to be swallowed up in the 
gloomy holds or to tend the 
winches, out-hauls, &c., the 
others in the ship. And 
Wilson’s prophecy has come 
true; by now the weather is 
what the natives of the country 
call “a wee bit saaft.” 

But are we downhearted ? 
No. Already from the depths 
of the foremost hold: come 
snatches of song—‘“ Who were 
you with last night?” “Tip- 
perary,” and (the bluejacket 
always loves anything senti- 
mental)— 


** Night, and the stars are gleaming, 
Tender and true ; 
Dearest, my heart is dreaming, 
Dreaming of you.” 


“Sound the commence, 
bugler,” orders the Commander. 
Comes the chatter of a winch, 
the splutter and hiss of steam, 
the murmur and creak of block, 
the sibilant whisper of whip, 
and then with a thud the first 
hoist of the day is landed 
inboard. 

Any work proceeds all the 
better when a spirit of emula- 
tion can be infused among the 
workers. On board the ship 
at the four “dumping” 
grounds this is rather difficult 
to do, but in the collier itself 
(where is the hardest job of the 
lot—filling bags at lightning 
speed) we work hold agains 
hold. On the coaming of the 
hatch is chalked up, hour by 
hour, our own score and those 
of our rivals, and thus, each 
hold striving against the other, 
the work proceeds apace. 


At three we finished. It 
was not a good coaling. 
Things went wrong so very 
often: winches broke down, 
blocks jammed, whips broke, 
long before the end one hold 
was swept and empty, and—it 
was a vile day. 


II. 


Undoubtedly one of the 
phenomena of this war—as 
regards our own life—is the 
speed at which the time passes. 
Whether it is that we are 
always more or less busy, that 
there is some interest or ex- 
citement attaching to almost 
every minute of the day, it is 
absolutely true that never in 
any of our lives has the time 
passed so quickly as during 


these last three months. Ex- 
cept perhaps in Sinbad’s case ; 
at least if we can believe one 
yarn of his wherein he is the 
hero, several “dagoes” armed 
with knives the villains, and 
when he lived “a year in an 
hour.” 

But a day will come on 
which the time seems to fly on 
doubly leaden wings, and such 
a one has to-day been. 
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The reason? Well, as 
Able Seaman Dodds observed 
when the bugle sounded the 


[May 
“cease fire’ —meaning that 
coaling was over,—“ nuff 
sed,” 


III, 


Midnight, and again at sea: 
rough weather, too. Just as 
we were congratulating our- 
selves on at least one night in 
harbour the order came, 
“Steam for full speed”; ten 
o'clock saw us passing the 
boom, and now here we are 
well away from the lee of the 
land, the ship staggering and 
rolling as she runs with the 
fury of the gale on her star- 
board beam. 

Ours the eternal wandering 
and warfare of the sea. 

It was at five, as we finished 
washing down, that out of the 
south-west came a puff of 
wind—then calm again ; then 
another puff stronger than the 
first, and the flat leaden sur- 
face of the water quivered into 
life as each moment the wind 
blew harder, as puff became 
squall. The grey canopy of 
fog cleared as if by magic, and 
in the evening light we could 
just see—overhead the rolling 
grey chaos of the fast ap- 
proaching storm, around us 
the peculiar misty contracted 
horizon of south - westerly 
weather. Now in the inky 


blackness through which the 
gale shrieks and whistles and 
groans, we are pushing our 
way—whither? 

That was the question all of 
us asked, though perhaps not 
in quite the same form. 
“What's the stunt?” Lang- 
ton had said, for we were 
all certain that our hurried 
departure was not just an 
ordinary part of the day’s 
work, 

It was an evening of rum- 
ours, fantastic and otherwise. 
Unconsciously every one knew 
that something was in the 
wind: Bombard Heligoland ? 
a “digging-out” (!) expedi- 
tion? ... None of the many 
individual guesses found favour 
with the crowd, and it was not 
till the powers that be let fall 
certain words — rendezvous— 
first fine morning—seaplanes— 
that any of us felt satisfied in 
our own minds as to what 
was on. 


Over the next three days the 
curtain must fall. Early on 
the fifth morning we arrived 
back in harbour. 


xX. CALM. 


This war is responsible for a 
great many things, and as the 
days go on, so, undoubtedly, 
will its responsibility increase ; 
which brings us to the subject 


of—beards. At all events, it 
must be perfectly safe to say 
that some of the whiskers 
which have lately made their 
appearance would never have 
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done so in the piping times of 
peace. 

But to call them beards in 
every case is to be unduly 
flattering, for most of the pro- 
ductions are decidedly disap- 
pointing. Dannatt has grown 
something which on a dark 
moonless nightmight perhaps be 
mistaken for one, while Saxon, 
after six weeks’ strenuous effort, 
can show nothing for his labours 
but a very inferior “Kruger” 
fringe. Could were the more 
proper word to use, for a great 
event in his life has just taken 
place, and at the breakfast 
table he appears again a more 
or less respectable member of 
society—the fringe is no more. 

“Hello,” says Langton, “so 
you’ve done your day’s work 
already; did it hurt much? 
But seriously, old man, I offer 
you my heartfelt congratula- 
tions.” 

“T simply couldn’t stand it 
any longer,” explains Saxon. 

“Well, it was not going to 
grow any longer,” appropriately 
says Sinbad. 

“Perhaps not, but anyway I 
had some ripping side-whiskers, 
hadn’t I?” 

And then some people say 
that men are not vain. 

So much for the ward-room ; 
as regards the rest of the 
officers, most of the members 
of the gun-room are far too 
juvenile to have yet passed 
beyond the stage of rapturously 
conning the advertisements of 
safety-razors, in eager anticipa- 
tion of the day when an im- 
mature downy fluff will have 
grown slightly more aggressive. 
Some, of course, have reached 
years of discretion, but the 
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most that the gun-room sports 
(up to the present) is one very 
weedy pair of side - whiskers. 
The Warrant Officers on the 
whole are far too staid and 
unemotional to be influenced 
by the whims and caprices of 
the younger generation. 

But on the lower deck a 
perfect forest of whiskers has 
sprung up, some of the effects 
being good, some bad, but most 
indifferent. It is one of the 
rules of the service that before 
a man is allowed to “grow,” 
he must first solicit the per- 
mission of the officer of his 
division—not as a curtailment 
to the liberty of the subject, 
but just to provide a slight 
check to the ardour of those 
who otherwise would be con- 
tinually “‘ growing” one week 
and shaving again the next. 

It is not hard to guess the 
names of one or two culprits: 
“Nobby” Clark, of course, 
broke out very soon, and by 
now has a really fine beard ; of 
which he has duly informed 
his wife, but apparently she 
does not view the production 
in at all the same light as he 
does. At least Langton got 
that idea from a letter he 
censored last night: ‘“ You say 
if ever I come home tickling 
you with a beard, you'll never 
speak to me again. Well, as 
the first chance of a drop of 
leaf seems to be after the war, 
Ill risk it.” 

Doubtless the rumour alone 
of forty-eight hours’ leave 
would soon cause much delving 
in ditty boxes for discarded 
razors. 

One good thing, the Marines, 
being soldiers, are not allowed 
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to play pranks with their ap- 
pearance, and so we are spared 
the sight into which Private 
Spooner would doubtless have 
turned himself; his moustache 
is recalcitrant enough without 
a beard adding to his troubles. 

This is our second consecu- 
tive day in harbour. Yester- 
day we did the best coaling 
of the commission, taking in 
as much as usual and being 
finished and washed down by 
seven bells in the afternoon. 
To-day, Sunday, we are taking 
advantage of the apparent 
quietness of affairs in the out- 
side world (which to us means 
—the North Sea) to have pro- 
per Sunday “Divisions” and 
“muster by open list.” 

“ Divisions ” is a great func- 
tion in peace time. Now it is 
shorn of much of the accustomed 
pomp and ceremony. Gone are 
the officers’ frock -coats, the 
clanking swords, the immacu- 
late white gloves; of that first 
red week in August it might 
well be said, figuratively speak- 


‘ing, that for most naval officers 


all roads led to “‘Gieve’s”: the 
railways must have carried 
many hundreds of tons of gear 
to the outfitters for stowage 
till “‘after the war.” The only 
error that we made then was in 
thinking that the time at which 
we have now arrived would 
belong to the mystical period 
which still seems so far dis- 
tant. 

It is twenty-five minutes 
past nine; from the bugle 
comes the “ Officers’ call,” and 
on deck we troop to give the 
ward - room servants a last 
chanee of tidying up, in case 
that autocrat—the Captain— 


should look in on his voyage 
of inspection of the ship. 

This last frenzied tidying up 
for the Captain’s benefit is 
rather comical—as regards the 
Officers’ Mess, at least. Will 
he not know all too well when 
he pulls aside the curtain and 
sees a spick-and-span apart- 
ment, that a bare half hour 
ago thirty or so individuals 
were breakfasting there; that, 
but for five minutes’ grace 
between the “ Officers’ call” 
and “ Divisions” itself, tobacco 
ash galore would be marring 
the polished surface of the 
shellaced corticene, that the 
whole place would be a litter 
of papers, charts, and all the 
paraphernalia which a N.O. 
must have immediately at 
hand ; that if he were to open 
that bottom sideboard cup- 
board he would in all proba- 
bility find a bucket of dirty 
water, stowed there (quite 
wrongly) by the corporal of 
servants who now stands so 
stiffly at attention by his 
side ? 

Of course he will; has he 
not lived in the ward - room 
for so many years of his life? 
and knowing, he will pass on, 
almost hearing the sigh of 
relief with which the corporal 
welcomes the fact that his 
delinquency has not _ been 
noticed. 

“9.30, sir, ready for Divi- 
sions,” the Commander reports 
to the Captain, and the latter 
heads the procession round the 
ship. The _ time - honoured 
routine is carried out; a tour 
of the mess decks, a peep into 
storerooms, the unearthing of 
the inevitable “cleaning rags” 
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where they should not be, &c., 
&o. Writing about it all 
perhaps seems futile, but ex- 
perience shows that inspections 
such as this keep things—par- 
ticularly as regards minor 
generalities — up to concert 
pitch. 

The Captain is spending a 
long time “ below ” to-day, and 
twenty minutes elapse before 
the procession appears on deck. 
Already, fallen in by hundreds, 
the men are standing to atten- 
tion in one long queue of fours, 
the first rank facing a table 
over which Saxon leans, ship’s 
ledger spread open before him. 

“Carry on, sir?” asks the 
Commander. 

“Please,” answers the Cap- 
tain, and without further ado 
Saxon starts the ball rolling. 

‘Petty Officer Tucker,” he 
calls out, 

“‘Number one, sir; Petty 
Officer, Gunner’s Mate, Gun- 
layer 1st Class, Three Good 
Conduct Badges.” Tucker had 
stepped two paces forward and 
now stands, cap off and at at- 
tention, fearlessly looking his 
Captain between the eyes. As 
the last word is uttered, he 
turns smartly to the left, re- 
places his cap, and doubles 
away. 

“Petty Officer Hayes.” 

“Number two, sir; Petty 
Officer, Leading Torpedoman, 
Two Good Conduct Badges.” 

And so the muster goes on; 
“Timothy Apps,” says Saxon 
in a voice which by now sounds 
purely mechanical in tone. Up 
sidles Stoker Apps and sheep- 
ishly blurts out ‘“Stokeer, 
first-class, sirr, second class 
for conduct.” 





The Captain gazes on him. 
He is not a particularly nice 
sight—just a “worm,” and 
with no extenuating circum- 
stances. However, he passes 
the ordeal with nothing worse 
than an order for “hair cut” 
against his name in the Master- 
at-Arms’ book, 

Pauses occur here and there: 
the inevitable stutterers ap- 
pear from time to time, covered 
with confusion; but the Cap- 
tain has a kind heart, and 
taking pity on their affliction 
waves them aside long before 
they have had time to appear 
foolish to the remainder of the 
world behind them. 

The R.N.R. men by now are 
initiated into most Service 
mysteries, and ‘muster by 
open list” —a much more 
trying ordeal than payment 
muster for the tyro—is nego- 
tiated swimmingly. 


Evening comes, and six 
o'clock reveals a scene, the 
familiarity of which has robbed 
it of all incongruity for us. 
In a large flat just abaft the 
ward -room, extending the 
whole width of the ship, are 
assembled nearly two hundred 
men, some sitting, some stand- 
ing, all smoking; tucked away 
in a corner is a musical in- 
strument of some sort, while a 
small clear space in the middle 
contains a table and a chair. 

What are we going to have? 
A concert? A stranger would 
come to no other opinion, but 
—he would be wrong. 

Minutes pass; the atmos- 
phere becomes grey and thick 
with the fumes of Woodbines, 
and “Ship’s”; the chatter 
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grows louder and louder; then 
of a sudden a hush falls over 
the assemblage, and on the 
scene enters the Rev. Charles 
Golightly. 

He looks round, and half to 
himself, half to the crowd, 
observes, “Ah, a good muster 
to-night, this is better... . 
No, no, carry on smoking, 
please,” he adds in a louder 
voice, as certain individuals 
who are making a first appear- 
ance furtively put pipe in 


pocket, or cigarette behind 
an ear. 

‘‘Hymn No. 27.” The musi- 
cal instrument, which closer 
inspection reveals in its true 
colours—a harmonium, emits a 
few wheezy bars, and the ser- 
vice begins, It is not the 
proper Evensong—just a 
succession of hymns and 
talks by the padre during 
an hour or so, but after all, 
just as effective, just as 
sincere. 


XI. CELEBRITIES, 


Most ships have a pet of 
some sort—a cat, dog, goat, 
monkey, or even a bear; which 
brings to mind the good old 
Service bear story. That it is 
true is an absolute fact, as 
several officers can testify ; but 
it is told of so many ships and 
so many different persons that 
the younger generation after a 
while rather take it with the 
proverbial grain. 

Anyway, one ship had a big 
shaggy bear for a pet, and for 
a time all went well. “ Bruin” 
(needless to say that was not 
his name) behaved with the 
utmost decorum and became 
quite a credit to his ship and 
the Service. As time went on, 
though, he began to tire of 
chasing the same old figures, 
whose idiosyncrasies he knew 
so well, up and down lad- 
ders—along the fore and aft 
bridge—through the battery— 
on to the quarter-deck—and 
back again, and he made up 
his mind that fresh ships and 
decks new would be a pleasant 
change; so one day in harbour 


he quietly slipped down the 
ladder and swam over to the 
next astern. The consterna- 
tion (and rather more than 
consternation, rumour had it!) 
of that ship’s officer of the 
watch when he saw a soaking 
wet, ferocious bear making for 
him can be well imagined. 
“Bruin” quickly cleared the 
quarter-deck of all inhabitants, 
and remained cock of the walk, 
while the fore-bridge semaphore 
sent out a frenzied appeal to 
the for some one to come 
and remove ‘their obstrepe: ous 
property. 

But we commissioned in such 
a whirl that pets were rather 
at a discount, and so have 
none; at least, none to our- 
selves. But with the rest of 
the ships that use this base 
we share two— “Fritz” and 
“ Karl,” 

And either Fritz or Karl we 
always have with us, the one 
or the other, for they perma- 
nently keep watch and watch 
somewhere in the approaches 
to this anchorage. So by now 
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you have probably guessed 
who, or what, they are—actu- 
ally two enemy submarines, 
but we always think of them 
by the pet names we have 
given their commanding 
officers. 

Fritz and Karl somehow we 
imagine as being rather sports- 
men; rumour says that the 
former, having fruitlessly ex- 
pended all his torpedoes, once 
landed at an out of the way 
part of the coast, played eigh- 
teen holes on the nearest golf 
course, and reimbarked to 
await Karl’s arrival from Heli- 
goland: while the latter on off- 
days is popularly supposed to 
play a bold game of “ peep-bo ” 
just to the seaward side of the 
boom — popping up his peri- 
scope now and then on the 
“Cat may look at a King” 
theory. 

Thus we have invested them 
with a fictitious glamour of 
romance, though viewed in cold 
blood the only opinion that 
can be formed is that they 
must be singularly inefficient. 
But we have quite taken them 
under our wing, and so long 
as they continue to expend 
German torpedoes without re- 
sult we shall be almost sorry 
if any harm comes to them. 

We would rather like to 
come to an agreement with 
Fritz and Karl—live and let 
live, ‘ 


The present is quite a long 
spell in harbour, and thus we 
ourselves for the first time feel 
to be on more or less familiar 
terms with Fritz and Karl; 
up to the present we have 
only heard of their activities 





from friends in the harbour 
depét ships, but now our own 
coding office confirms every- 
thing (except as regards the 
fantastic details) we were told. 

“Are they really there?” 
Langton asks of Saxon, who 
has just sat down to tea after 
having the afternoon eoding 
watch, 

“Oh yes, I think so,” replies 
Saxon; then, inconsequently, 
“JT wonder if Fritz has seen 
‘The Passing Show’?” And, 
as far as a mouthful of bread, 
butter, and jam will allow, he 
croons, “ You’re here and I’m 
here, so what do we care?” 


Till one has been at anchor 
for a day or two, one hardly 
realises what a blessed relief a 
spell in harbour affords. 

Continually at sea, our 
thoughts centre on a single 
subject—the enemy—and it is 
only natural that we seem to 
lose absolutely the true per- 
spective of ordinary things. 
Cooped up as closely as we are, 
trivialities of at all an irksome 
nature are apt to become enor- 
mities, and outside one’s work 
petty peculiarities of a mess- 
mate—at first not even noticed, 
then whimsically tolerated— 
now after a few days’ bad 
weather seem absolutely ab- 
horrent. 

For instance, one geis to the 
stage of considering it a per- 
sonal insult that one’s vis-d-vis 
splutters whilst drinking his 
tea ! 

At times one takes a feverish 
delight in welcoming additional 
discomforts (which must be 
bad !), and a green sea down 
the ward-room skylight, re- 
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sulting in the mess for an hour 
or two being an absolute snipe 
marsh, seems to be the best 
tonic going for a general 
“‘mouldy ” atmosphere. 

And the reason? Merely 
because so many people have 
to live in such a very restricted 
environment. Liver? Yes and 
no; but Dannatt, who neither 
by age nor rank is yet an 
S.O.B. (“silly old buffer” is a 
term of endearment applied to 
the senior members of the 
mess), is a great offender, and 
surely he ought to be able to 
prescribe for himself. 

But a day or two in harbour 
quickly brush away the cob- 
webs, and in every possible way 
we make the most of them. 

This evening Saxon, pausing 
for a moment just outside his 
cabin, has his ears assailed by 
the sound of a swinging chorus 
coming apparently from the 
bowels of the ship. After a 
week or so at sea probably he 
would have observed that “if 
those people want to make a 
blooming awful row, I wish 
they would not choose just out- 
side my cabin to do it’’; now 
he peers down the open trunk 
and listens with evident relish, 

‘‘ Those people” are the padre 
and his concert party. 

It was more than a month 
ago that the following appeared 


on the lower deck notice- 
boards :— 


It is proposed to form a con- 
cert party. Will any “ talent” 
please come and have a yarn 
with me in the dog watches 
during the next day or two ?— 
The Chaplain. 


The party rehearsing in the 
flat below is the result. 

Running a ship’s concert is 
no sinecure. Even after one 
has managed to separate the 
wheat from the chaff without 
offending more than half the 
ship’s company, one’s troubles 
only really begin. After having 
cast Stoker So-and-so for a 
song, one finds that although 
he originally reported (and 
fairly rightly too) as being “a 
good ’and at a comic,” he now 
has no intention of performing 
in that line; it is sword-swing- 
ing or nothing for him. 

But though a ship’s concert 
party is as touchy as the most 
rabid Trade Unionist, the Rev. 
Charles Golightly has a happy 
knack of smoothing out all 
difficulties, and by now he has 
the nucleus of a_ successful 
evening’s entertainment  re- 
hearsed and almost ready for 
produetion. 

Whether—and if it is, when 
—it will be produced, fate will 
decide. 


II, 


There are two celebrities to 
whom you have not been in- 
troduced ; presented, rather,— 
for one never is “introduced ” 
to Royalty, is one? And they 
are, the Cocoa King and the 


Incinerator King; all power- 
ful sovereigns in their own 
domains. 

The former is really a King, 
ex officio, if there can be such a 
personage, for though his realm 
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is the ship’s galley, he is actu- 
ally only there on sufferance. 
His forebears in the old days 
must have been the chiefs of 
some small predatory nation, 
for now he only appears in the 
hours of darkness. In fact he 
is a great example of the old 
adage, “Uneasy lies the head 

. . for his existence is a 
Jekyll and Hyde one in the 
extreme: he has never been 
seen during the day! 

But mount the ladder and 
stroll into the precincts of the 
galley any time during the long 
night watches. There we shall 
find him hooded and cloaked in 
a duffle suit (some swear he 
wears a mask), now seated on 
a pile of potato sacks, a bowl 
of steaming cocoa at his lips, 
now standing suppliant at the 
galley door, beseeching the cook 
on watch for more, 

Apparently he has solved 
two great questions of life— 

(a) How to live without 
sleep. 

(6) The art of perpetually 
taking nutriment. 

But perhaps he is subsidised 
by Fry or Cadbury, or who- 
ever purveys cocoa to his 
Majesty’s Navy. 

Anyway, as we try to im- 
press on Dannatt, he deserves 
at least a column in the ‘ British 
Medical Journal.’ 

A very different personage 
is the Incinerator King. He 
reigns where all may see—and 
during the hours of official day 
only—right aft on the poop. 
His kingdom consists of a home- 
made contraption — cross be- 
tween a travelling - kitchen 
and an armoured - car — for 
burning all refuse which other- 
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wise would be thrown over the 
side, and thus be likely to 
betray a fleet’s movements to 
observant mariners. 

The Incinerator was designed 
and made “below,” and is a 
source of more pride and self- 
congratulation on the part of 
the senior engineer than the 
whole of the turbines, engine- 
rooms, and boiler-rooms put 
together. If one but knew, he 
probably considers himself fully 
qualified now to put F.R.LB.A. 
after his name. 

The King, a venerable smoke- 
begrimed dignitary, when not 
referred to by his royal title, 
answers to the name of Donald 
Macpherson, stoker, Royal 
Naval Reserve. In private 
life we are given to understand 
that he is a person of consider- 
able importance in his native 
land of Stornoway ; he owns at 
least one steam trawler that 
plies in and out of that port; 
from his venerable appearance 
when, gold spectacles on the 
point of his nose, he can be 
seen reading in his mess, he 
must be at least an elder. 

“What for did ye join the 
Resairve, Donal’: you just a- 
waistin’ your time, tending 

on... moock daistructor ?” 
asks Sandy M‘Squinty, a fel- 
low-countryman hailing from 
“Glesca”; though whether 
Stornoway owns a “ Glescaite ” 
as a fellow-countryman, and 
vice versd, we Sassenachs of 
Sassenachs can hardly say. 

“Hush, mon; d’ye ken your 
language. Is it no a bonny 
callin’?” 

“What? I doot if ye'll find 
mony men tae go daftie o’er 
rubbish burnin’.” 
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“IT didna mean rubbish 
burnin’; I meant the Sairvice,” 
answers Macpherson. 

“ Aye, nae doot,” M‘Squinty 
acquiesces, realising in time 
the futility of entering into an 
argument with one so well 
read, 


In the ward-room a 
frequent topic of conversation 
is not “ What for did we join 
the Sairvice?” but what we 
are going to do after the war. 
For a lot of us now are 
determined when peace comes 
once more to seek a new life 
(of course when the time does 
come we shall do no such 
thing !). 

To-day, after breakfast, a 
small group are putting the 
finishing touches to a dis- 
cussion which raged with 
varying success all last evening 
after dinner. 

“Much as I hate the sea,” 
says Sinbad (actually away 
from it for more than a week 
on end he would be supremely 
unhappy), “it’s back to the old 
job for me. I know Sierra 
Leone too much, sah,” he adds, 
dropping into nigger idiom; 
“and won’t I kick those swine 
of Hamburgers if the old line 
sails out of there once more!” 

‘‘Six months’ leave for me,” 
Sandall contributes, “and a 
winter at Palm _ Beach.” 
“Torps” is a voracious novel 
reader, and lately has been 
much enamoured with an 
American story by R. W. 
Chambers: rumour says that 
he has lost his heart (in the 
abstract) to a girl called 
Sheila. 

Here Saxon propounds his 


theory. “No, the thing to do 
is to start a pub. Oh, not the 
everyday sort of thing,” he 
adds, noticing the look of mock 
dismay on his audience’s faces: 
“A real old-world first-class 
hotel. You can all have jobs, 
Dannatt will be in the wine 
collar. . ...” 

“Then I stipulate that I’m 
provided with a skull-cup and 
red plush slippers,” interposes 
that worthy. 

Unabashed, Saxon continues: 
‘‘Tt must have a huge garden, 
be near a golf course, and just 
off an important road, have a 
trout stream handy, and be 
well run on real old - world 
lines.” 

“Yes,” says Langton, warm- 
ing up to the idea, “I'll join 
in; and we'll have no men 
about the place—inside, that 
is: all maids with old-fashioned 
names.” 

“ Penelope,” supplements 
Terence. 

“ And Prudence.” 

“And Phoebe,” 

*“ And we'll keep bees, too; 
in those old-fashioned hives, you 
know.” 

The idea is catching on like 
wildfire. 

“That’s all very well,” says 
Wilson, who has joined up on 
the outskirts of the throng. 
“ But who’s got the money to 
start all this going?” 

“What! with our prize- 
money and blood-money, shan’t 
we have enough?” asks Saxon. 

“Wait and see,” says Wil- 
son, dull and prosaic as ever. 

“Never mind old Rechid 
Pasha,” says Saxon, “He'd 
be a wet blanket to...” 

“The Huns are out, chaps!” 
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Martin’s face, wreathed with 
smiles of excitement, is thrust 
round the door curtain just 
long enough for him to utter 
these words. 

And they are, too, or at least 
some of them. 


As “the Yarmouth raid” 
that day’s exploit of the Ger- 
mans goes down to history. It 
was not a very glorious epi- 
sode in the annals of their 
navy, but it was an annoying 
one for us, because we failed to 
come to grips with them. 
True, their 10,000-ton cruisers 
engaged our 1000-ton gun- 
boat Halcyon, and wounded 
one man, before they deemed 
it advisable to retire back to 
their fastnesses ! 

Needless to say, the other 
battle cruisers and ourselves, 
with the light cruisers, were 
after them as soon as we could 
possibly get away. But when 


(To be continued.) 
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the first excitement of the news 
had died down, we seemed to 
feel that we were on somewhat 
of a wild-goose chase; they 
had such an impossible start 
of us. 

But off at full speed we all 
pounded into the face of typical 
North Sea weather — dull, 
rainy, and rough ; as we feared, 
though, disappointment was 
to be our fate, and early in the 
evening we were ordered back 
to harbour. 

An unfortunate incident of 
the affair was that one of our 
submarines, in trying to make 
a “bag,” struck a mine—one 
of a stream which the rearmost 
German ship was sowing as 
she fled—and sank, 


“Yon dirrty dogs,” was 
Macpherson’s sole remark on 
the whole exploit. But that 
was unduly expressive for 
him. 
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TWO'S TWO. 


BY J, STORER CLOUSTON. 


CHAPTER I.—THE LOCKED STUDY DOOR. 


SUTHERBURY PARK was offi- 
cially described in the local 
guide as one of the most 
eligible country seats in that 
part of England, and by a 
happy coincidence its owner en- 
joyed exactly the same reputa- 
tion, Sir Wyverne Warring- 
ton-Browne was, in fact, a 
baronet and a bachelor, with 
an ample income and not a 
stain on his character. His 
age was that delightful de- 
cade which rewards those who 
have survived forty, the de- 
cade when everything is still 
permitted in moderation, and 
the zeal for excess has passed. 
His appearance was equally 
satisfactory; hair so fair that 
an odd grey strand was never 
noticed, a shapely moustache, 
agreeable features with a be- 
nign expression, and the exact 
degree of portliness becoming 
to a gentleman of position 
with scientific tastes and pol- 
itical aspirations. 

After completing the usual 
strenuous curriculum provided 
by the public schools and uni- 
versities of his native land, 
favouring the countries of less 
fortunate people, and giving 
London the benefit of his 
presence for a number of 
years, he had succeeded to his 
baronetcy and proceeded to 
gratify the county, and still 
more the adjacent town of 


Sutherbury, by coming to live 
in his ancestral home. 

This was some years before 
the remarkable series of events 
with which these annals are 
concerned, and in the mean- 
time he had firmly established 
his reputation as a model mag- 
nate. In his youth, like all 
opulent and robust young men, 
he had been the hero of several 
romantic anecdotes, but except 
for a certain gracious gal- 
lantry of manner, there was 
now no hint of anything but 
the most circumspect austerity. 
His aged mother pronounced 
him a dutiful son, his acquaint- 
ances a charming neighbour, 
and his tradesmen an ideal 
customer, 

Amidst general acclamations 
he was chosen as Conservative 
candidate for the division, and 
though the severest scrutiny 
of whieh the Liberal party is 
capable was instantly directed 
on his past, present, and prob- 
able future, even this unscrup- 
ulous organisation could only 
accuse him of having engaged 
a secretary who ought either 
to have been of another sex 
or else a trifle less picturesque. 
But when it was discovered 
that she had been educated 
at Girton, all doubts were of 
course instantly removed. 

When it is added that the 
baronet’s innocent hobbies were 
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social reform and scientific re- 
search, and that his domestic 
arrangements were presided 
over by his mother, a lady 
who from her early youth had 
been renowned for evangelical 
principles and adamant virtue, 
it will seem almost incredible 
that events of a disturbing 
and mysterious nature should 
occur in such a household. 
But the waywardness—indeed, 
one may almost say, the ir- 
reverence—of Fate is quite 
extraordinary. 

It was in that pleasant sea- 
son when gardeners have begun 
to sweep up brown leaves, and 
comfortable fires to blaze again, 
that the Dowager Lady Warr- 
ington-Browne prepared one 
afternoon to set out on her daily 
drive. She came down to the 
hall, and there, warming his 
back before a noble fire and 
gazing thoughtfully up at the 
timbered roof, stood her son. 

“‘ Mother,” he said in a serious 
voice, 

His mother enjoyed serious- 
ness, and thought it became a 
Baronet particularly well. 

“Yes, Wyverne?” said she 
with equal gravity. 

“T have been thinking over 
my defects.” 

“As a Christian no doubt 
you are quite right,” replied 
his mother, “but it is a habit 
you must get out of if you are 
going to be a public man.” 

“But supposing I saw an 
opportunity of effecting a great 
improvement in myself, I think 
I should be justified in risking 
something ——” 

“Wyverne!” said his mother 
with considerable severity, “I 
cannot stand these moral wob- 
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bles. They are the result of 
your scientific studies. Science 
is demoralising to a gentleman 
and fatal to a politician. What 
you need is definite opinions— 
and not too many of those; just 
one for each bill.” 

“Believe me, my dear mo- 
ther,” said the Baronet with 
dignity, “I have quite as high 
an ideal of a legislator as you. 
It is my ambition to do credit 
to my name and my oconstitu- 
ency.” 

“Quite so. Well, read the 
Spectator and take plenty of 
exercise,” advised his mother. 
“Have you anything else to 
say to me?” 

For a moment he seemed to 
hesitate, Then, as if he were 
taking his resolution very firmly 
by the collar, he answered-— 

“Tf you could only under- 
stand, mother, that even scien- 
tific research may have a moral 
basis——” 

“Research invariably leads 
to regrettable disclosures,” pro- 
nounced his mother, “ Look at 
John Bull!” 

Sir Wyverne shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Well,” said he, “in that 
case I can only wish you a very 
pleasant drive. Wrap yourself 
up well.” 

With his suavest smile he 
saw the old lady enter her car 
and drive away. Then the 
smile died from his face and 
he walked very thoughtfully to 
his study. 

That was at 2.45 P.M., as the 
butler who closed the front 
door afterwards testified. 

At four o’clock Lady Warr- 
ington-Browne returned, and at 
four-thirty sat in iia 
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room pouring herself out a cup 
of tea. She looked from the 
windows over a garden of 
regular beds and formal ever- 
greens on to a glimpse of well- 
ordered parkland, with stately 
trees all shades of green and 
yellow and bronze. The Dow- 
ager was of a calm and exceed- 
ingly orderly disposition. She 
was satisfied with all she saw, 
but there was something that 
she missed. Everything was 
in its place, except her son. 
He always took tea with her, 
and was most particular never 
to be late. She rang and the 
butler entered. 

‘Please inform Sir Wyverne 
that tea has already been in- 
fused for several minutes,” she 
commanded, 

The butler went out and re- 
turned in a few moments with 
a curious expression. 

“The study door is locked, 
your ladyship,” he announced. 

“ Didn’t you knock?” 

“Yes, my lady, but I couldn’t 
get no answer.” 

“ Did you knock again? ” 

“T knocked several times.” 

For one instant a shade of 
emotion appeared on the Dow- 
ager’s calm countenance. 

“Miss Demayne isn’t with 
him, I trust!” 

“No, my lady, she went inte 
the town more than an hour 
ago and isn’t back yet.” 

Lady Warrington-Browne be- 
came entirely calm again. 

“Sir Wyverne sent her, I 
presume ?” 

“T understand so, my lady.’ 

‘“*You are quite certain the 
door is locked ?” 

“ Positive.” The butler’s 
manner became suddenly con- 
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fidential. “There’s another 
curious thing, your ladyship. 
Sir Wyverne has ’ad a visitor 
—a young gentleman. He 
passed me in going out.” 

“Well?” inquired her lady- 
ship. 

“He never came in by the 
front door, and Sir Wyverne 
hasn’t been out, not all this 
afternoon !” 

“Was it no one you know?” 

“Never seen him before, my 
lady, that I'll swear to. He 
isn’t one you’d forget.” 

“Oh!” said the Dowager. 
“Young men are generally 
much alike. What was peeul- 
iar about this one?” 

“Such twinkling eyes, so to 
speak, your ladyship, and such 
a pleasant expression of his 
face! A most uncommon nice- 
looking young gentleman, and 
most affable in his conversa- 
tion!” 

“Then he spoke to you?” 

“Yes, my lady. ‘ Horrocks,’ 
he said—knowing evidently my 
name—‘I bet you don’t know 
me.’ ‘No, sir,’ says I, ‘I do 
not. ‘Mr Archibald Fitz- 
Wyverne I am,’ says he, ‘and 
the girls call me Archie, and 
I’m Sir Wyverne’s third cousin 
twice removed,’ says he.” 

“Good gracious!” cried the 
perturbed Dowager, “ what did 
he mean by that?” 

“He didn’t explain, my lady, 
but just winked, so to speak, 
and off he goes,” 

“And this person had been 
visiting my son!” 

“Evidently, my lady.” 

“A third cousin? Fitz- 
Wyverne?” reflected her lady- 
ship. ‘“Wyverne was certainly 
@ name in my husband’s family, 
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but I never heard of any Fitz- 
Wyvernes. I do not believe 
this person told the truth, 
Horrocks !” 

“Well, your ladyship, that 
reflection, as it were, oceurred 
to me likewise, but he was a 
most pleasant young gentle- 
man, for all his manners was 
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a little free—quite the gentle- 
man and no mistaking him.” 

“H’m,” said Lady Warring- 
ton-Browne. 

She recevered her outward 
calmness, but inwardly the 
equanimity which had never 
been disturbed for over seventy 
years began to be shaken. 


CHAPTER II.—THE MISSING BARONET. 


Some time before dinner the 
dowager apparently obtained 
some information of her miss- 
ing son. She informed the 
butler that Sir Wyverne was 
not at heme but would return 
later in the evening, and that 
the locked study was satisfac- 
torily accounted for. A little 
before seven o’clock Miss Joyce 
Demayne returned, and at 7.45 
the two ladies sat down to 
dinner, 

The baronet’s secretary was 
twenty-eight, dark-haired, of 
the most perfect figure, and 
with that clear pale complexion 
and serene meuth which go so 
well with the elevated type of 
womanhood. It is true that 
her nose turned up very slightly 
at the end, that her eyes were 
decidedly brighter, and the se- 
renity of her lips more easily 
impaired by a smile than the 
usual elevated lady’s, and that 
after she had been irrevocably 
engaged a belated opinion from 
a tolerably trustworthy source 
pronounced Miss Demayne a 
trifle wilful; but where has 
absolute perfection ever been 
found ? 

Lady Warrington - Browne 
had heard of her through a 
friend whose judgments were 


usually infallible. She was de- 
scribed as exceedingly well con- 
nected, refined, amiable, and 
accomplished ; educated at Gir- 
ton, where she had taken an 
excellent degree; well versed 
in current politics; and an 
anti-suffragette on intellectual 
grounds: a lady admirably 
qualified to be both a compan- 
ion for herself and a secretary 
for her son. And with such a 
character, what mother would 
not have felt secure? 

When this paragon appeared 
in person and was immediate- 
ly described by the Baronet 
(though in the most ingenuous 
way possible) as one of the 
handsomest women he had ever 
met, the Dowager felt her first 
qualm. As she herself had 
urged her appeintment with 
all the strength of her very 
resolute character, and as she 
never on principle admitted 
that she was wrong, criticism 
was unfortunately impossible, 
but several more qualms had 
followed. On the other hand, 
she had instilled into her son 
the highest principles, and she 
was pleased to note that ever 
since he became a politician he 
had shown an increasing defer- 
ence for public opinion; while 
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as for the young lady herself, 
nothing could have been more 
correct than her deportment. 
On the whole, the Dowager re- 
mained optimistic but alert. 

Miss Demayne seemed sur- 
prised at the Baronet’s absence. 

“ He never told me he would 
be away,” she said. 

“ Does Sir Wyverne confide 
all his movements to you?” in- 
quired the Dowager in a sin- 
gularly searching voice. 

Miss Demayne looked a trifle 
startled. There was a gleam 
of animosity in the old lady’s 
eye she had never seen before. 

“Oh no,” she said, “but he 
doesn’t usually bewilder me like 
this.” 

She laughed, but the Dow- 
ager remained stern. 

“May I inquire how he has 
‘bewildered’ you?” 

“In the first place, he asked 


me to do some messages for him’ 


in the town which all turned 
out to be quite unnecessary, 
and then as soon as I go he 
disappears !” 

“ Humph,” said the Dowager 
ambiguously. 

Miss Demayne remained quite 
good-humoured. 

“Then he did confide his 
secret to you?” she smiled. 

“ Not personally.” 

“You mean he left a note?” 

‘No, I do not mean he left 
a note,” said the Dowager, so 
formidably that Miss Demayne 
pursued the subject no further. 

After dinner there seemed 
so little demand for her society 
that she said she would have 
a turn on the terrace in the 
moonlight, and the Dowager 
saw her no more till after ten 
o'clock. Then she came into 


the drawing-room with a cer- 
tain brightness in her eye, as 
though she had lately enjoyed 
some not unpleasant experi- 
ence. 

“T have just had a curious 
encounter,” she said. 

“You don’t mean that any 
of the deer have got into the 
garden!” exclaimed the Dow- 
ager. 

“T met Mr Archibald Fitz- 
Wyverne,” she explained. 

The Dowager looked a trifle 
startled. 

“That young man again!” 
she cried; “who on earth is 
he?” 

Miss Demayne in turn seemed 
taken aback. 

“He said he knew you well!” 

“T never met him in my 
life!” 

The two ladies looked at one 
another. 

“Oh, but surely——” began 
the younger. 

“T tell you I never did! He 
deliberately lied,” cried the 
Dowager. 

Miss Demayne bit her lip 
and wished the old lady good- 
night. As she opened the door, 
the Dowager demanded— 

“Where did you meet him ?” 

“ On the terrace.” 

“How did he come to be 
there?” 

“T really didn’t ask him. 
When he told me he was 4 
relation of Sir Wyverne, I— 
well, I simply took everything 
for granted.” 

“He persists then that he 
is a relation!” 

“ A second cousin, he said.” 

“Second cousin!” cried the 
Dowager. “He is coming 
nearer and nearer!” 
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Shortly after Miss Demayne 
had gone, Horrocks entered 
with the report that Sir 
Wyverne had not yet returned. 
Coming immediately on the 
top of the secretary’s curious 
story, this news considerably 
disconcerted the Dowager, 
especially as Horrocks de- 
clared positively that Mr Fitz- 
Wyverne had once more made 
his appearance without troub- 
ling to ring the front-door 
bell. She still persisted, how- 
ever, that she had positive 
assurance that Sir Wyverne 
would return that night, and 
professed herself confident of 
seeing him at breakfast and 
getting a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory account of everything 
that had happened; and with 
that she went stout-heartedly 
to bed. 

At breakfast, however, there 
was no sign of the lost Baronet. 
He had not slept in his room, 
and there was no message or 
letter from him. And then 
came a very startling dis- 
covery. With a decidedly pale 
face Horrocks informed her 
ladyship— 

“The end room and the 
blue room in the bachelors’ 
wing has been slept in, my 
lady!” 

“Last night?” cried her 
ladyship. 

“The maids found ’em slept 
in in the morning, and told 
me, and I’ve seen em for my- 
self, my lady! And some one’s 
been in the pantry, what’s 
more !” 

“You mean we’ve had bur- 
glars?” 

“Well, your ladyship, the 


odd thing is that I can’t man- 
age to miss nothing at all.” 

The Dowager looked at him 
fixedly. 

“T don’t believe a word of 
it,” she announced, and forth- 
with set out to examine the 
rooms in the bachelors’ wing. 

In accordance with her im- 
mutable principles, she gave 
no indication that she had 
changed her opinion when she 
saw the beds: but there they 
were—slept in, beyond a doubt. 

“Tt is extraordinary how 
servants make a fuss about 
nothing at all,” she informed 
Miss Demayne, and set resolute- 
ly about her knitting as usual. 

Half an hour later her firm- 
ness at last succumbed. Look- 
ing as perturbed as Horrocks, 
Miss Demayne came into her 
morning-room. 

“There is some one in the 
study !”’ she said. 

“You mean—not Sir Wy- 
verne ?” 

“Tt can’t be. The door is 
still locked, and yet I heard 
voices! When I tried the 
handle they stopped sudden- 
ly, and then I heard them 
whispering !” 

Though thoroughly alarmed 
by now, the Dowager gave her 
orders capably and promptly. 

“Go at once to Major Peck- 
enham and bring him here! 
Tell Horrocks and James to 
get guns and stay in this 
room with me till he comes. 
Make haste!” 

Joyce Demayne sped off, and 
behind the locked door of the 
morning-room Lady Warring- 
ton-Browne and her garrison 
waited. 
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CHAPTER III.—THE 


From his early youth, Sir 
Wyverne Warrington-Browne 
and Major Maurice Peckenham 
had been constant and devoted 
friends. At first Maurice was 
a few years the elder, which 
at a preparatory school gave 
him an almost godlike glamour 
in Wyverne’s eyes. He still, 
presumably, retained his lead 
in years, but by the time 
Wyverne was a Baronet with 
a five-figure income, and Mau- 
rice had retired from the army 
with his majority, a corre- 
sponding pension, and private 
means to the extent of fifty 
pounds per annum, the glam- 
our had, so to speak, crossed 
over. 

In a happy hour for the 
Major, the Baronet permitted 
his friends to turn his eyes 
towards Westminster, and at 
once discovered that the first 
requisite was a capable local 
agent. Out of his own pocket 
he endowed the post with a 
salary of five hundred pounds 
a year, and Major Peckenham 
took up his residence in an 
exceedingly comfortable little 
house near the foot of the 
High Street in Sutherbury. 
It was the old part of the 
town and the house was oak- 
panelled, with a long strip of 
garden running down to the 
river, and excellent cellar ac- 
commodation; while first-rate 
shooting on all the neighbouring 
estates and a comfortable two- 
seater added still further to the 
amenities of the situation. 

When Miss Joyce Demayne 
appeared on that momentous 


[May 


STUDY DOOR OPENS, 


morning, she found Major 
Peckenham studying a file of 
daily papers from which he 
was extracting items of polit- 
ical importance, He was a 
well-set-up and well-groomed 
gentleman, with a black meus- 
tache beginning to grizzle, an 
alert eye, and the most correct 
views on all departments of life. 
As a Liberal agent, people said 
that this extreme correctness 
might have been a trifle disad- 
vantageous, but as a Conserva- 
tive agent he was allowed to be 
ideal. 

He welcomed Miss Demayne 
with the most appreciative 
smile; but when he heard her 
news, his gravity became ex- 
treme. 

“This must not be allowed 
to get about in the constitu- 
ency!” he said. 

“Yes; but first of all we 
must find out what it means!” 
she cried. 

“Mum is the word, whatever 
it means,” he replied impres- 
sively. “Our opponents are 
capable of putting the worst 
construction on anything.” 

In a few minutes he had 
brought his two-seater to the 
door, and in a few more they 
were at Sutherbury Park. 

At the sight of the gal- 
lant Major, Lady Warrington- 
Browne made no pretence at all 
of concealing her relief. She 
dismissed her garrison, placing 
them, however, in a good stra- 
tegic position in the hall, told 
Miss Demayne to remain under 
their protection, and asked the 
Major to close the door. 
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“Before you go up to the 
study,” said she, “I want to 
know what you've heard al- 
ready.” 

“Only what Miss Demayne 
has told me. Thank Heaven, 
nothing has got about the town 

et!” 

“ Did she tell you pretty fully 
what she knows?” 

“Very fully—except perhaps 
about her conversation with 
this fellow Fitz-Wyverne.” 

“Ah!” said the Dowager 
significantly, “she is sure to 
be concealing something !” 

The Major looked surprised. 
Like the Dowager, he had be- 
gun by considering Sir Wy- 
verne’s secretary a paragon, 
and he had remained of this 
opinion. 

“ Really ?” said he. 

She wagged her head exceed- 
ingly knowingly. 

“There is something I 
haven’t mentioned yet,” she 
said. “I was sitting in the 
drawing-room between tea 
and dinner yesterday when 
a strange gentleman walked 
in,” 

“Walked in! You mean he 
wasn’t announced ?” 

“Oh, he explained that quite 
satisfactorily. He said Wy- 
verne had asked him to look in 
and explain that he was un- 
avoidably detained, and would 
not return before night. I was 
not to be alarmed, he said, be- 
cause he would certainly arrive 
before bedtime. Wyverne had 
told him not to ring the bell, 
but just to slip in and tell me 
this quietly.” 

“Good Lord, what a rum 
arrangement!” exclaimed the 
Major. 
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“Ah, if you had seen the 
gentleman, Major! He was 
the most disereet and impres- 
sive person. He told me some 
other very interesting facts 
too,” 

“What kind of facts?” 

The Dowager closed her 
mouth firmly. Then she 
merely observed— 

“They were worth remem- 
bering.” 

At this moment Horrocks 
rushed in, 

“Please your ladyship,” he 
cried, “Miss Demayne and me 
has been up to the study door 
again, and there’s a smell com- 
ing through the keyhole!” 

“What kind of a smell?” 
demanded the Major, starting 
for the door. 

‘*Miss Demayne thinks it’s 
chemicals like Sir Wyverne 
sometimes works with.” The 
butler lowered his voice, “ But 
I think it’s a more serious 
odour than that!” 

The Major arranged the or- 
der of advance with the great- 
est precision. It was designed 
so that any shocking discovery 
should be disclosed first of all 
to discreet eyes, and, if possible, 
to no others. First came him- 
self, then at a considerable in- 
terval Miss Demayne, and be- 
hind her the armed forces, with 
orders to change positions with 
her rapidly in case of any ac- 
tual disturbance of the peace. 
The Dowager was posted in the 
hall attended by her maid and 
the housekeeper. 

Motioning the rest of the 
column to halt a little dis- 
tance back, Major Peckenham 
tiptoed to the study door and 
listened breathlessly. 
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Unquestionably there was a 
subdued murmur as of hushed 
voices. Then he first sniffed 
the keyhole and afterwards 
carefully applied his eye to it. 
What he saw seemed to agi- 
tate him, and he threw a glance 
back at his main forces as if 
to see that they were ready 
for an emergency. And then 
he knocked firmly and loudly. 

There was dead _ silence 
within. 

“Open the door!” he de- 
manded sternly. 

Again there was utter sil- 
ence. 

“Tf you don’t open the door 
at once I shall kick it in!” he 
announced, 

This time he distinctly heard 
@ murmur, and a moment later 
a kind of gasp; but there was 
no answer to his summons. 

Turning his back to the door, 
the Major gave it a prelimin- 
ary kick, not violent enough to 
do damage, but firm enough 
to indicate that an athletic 
gentleman was conducting the 
operation. 

A voice that made him start 
replied— 

“ All right, I’ll open it!” 

The key clicked, the door 
opened, and there stood—Sir 
Wyverne Warrington-Browne. 
Behind him in the long book- 
lined study was a faint odour 
of chemicals, but not a sign of 
another living being. 

“Wyverne!” he 
"Tear 

“My dear Maurice,” said the 
Baronet, smiling (though it 


gasped. 


seemed rather a strained smile), 

‘“‘who on earth did you expect 

to find in my study but me?” 
The Major looked at his old 
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friend steadily. _Unquestion- 
ably the Baronet was not feel- 
ing quite at his ease. Then 
he turned and hailed Miss 
Demayne. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. 
“You needn’t any of you wait 
any longer. Tell Lady War- 
rington- Browne that it was 
only Sir Wyverne himself. He 
was—er—busy with some 
scientific experiments.” 

Considerably surprised, the 
expeditionary force retired, and 
the Major entered the study 
and closed the door. 

“Look here, Wyverne, old 
fellow, what’s all this about?” 
he asked. 

“All what?” said Sir 
Wyverne in his blandest voice. 

“Immediately before I 
knocked I looked through the 
keyhole, and there was some- 
body else in the room with 
you!” 

The Baronet was visibly dis- 
turbed. 

“Somebody else? Are you 
sure? Did you—er—see him 
clearly ?” 

“IT got a glimpse of his 
back.” 

“Ah, that would only be 
me!” 

“Wyverne, old chap, I’ve 
known you for getting on for 
forty years—both views of you 
—and it wasn’t you!” 

“Very odd!” said the Bar- 
onet, falling into a chair and 
assuming a wondering expres- 
sion, 

At that moment the Major's 
eye fell on something on the 
floor. It seemed to project a 
few inches from the couch, as 
though the rest were under- 
neath. Apparently it was 
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made of black - and - white 
checked cloth. He said not a 
word, and curbed even the 
gleam in his eye. Laying his 
hand on his old friend’s shoul- 
der, he spoke very seriously 
but quite calmly. 

“Remember, my dear fellow, 
you're a public man now, and 
we can’t afford to have queer 
stories going about. You can 
trust me implicitly.” 

Sir Wyverne jumped up and 
shook his hand. 

“T promise you, Maurice, I’ll 
come and tell you the whole 
yarn in a day or two; but I 
must have time to think things 
over first.” 

The Major nodded. 

“Very well, I suppose we'll 
have to leave it at that, if you 
say so. But what am I to say 
meanwhile ? ” 

“What you just said to Miss 
Demayne.” 

“But that doesn’t cover all 
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these funny goings on, not by 
a long way.” 

“Dash it,” said the Baronet 
a little irritably, “it’s your 
business to explain things 
away.” 

“My dear Wyverne,” said 
his agent gravely, “you must 
really get the hang of things 
better than that. It’s your 
function—the function of a 
statesman—to explain things 
away. My business is to dif- 
fuse an atmosphere of optim- 
ism.” 

“Well then, diffuse one.” 

*You’ve made it damned 
difficult,” replied the Major 
gloomily. “Even saying you 
were doing scientific ex- 
periments doesn’t sound 
quite a serious enough occu- 
pation.” 

As he went out he glanced 
again at the thing on the floor. 
Apparently it had not moved 
an inch. 


CHAPTER IV.—A REMARKABLE EXPERIMENT, 


It was on the second morn- 
ing after the recovery of 
the missing Baronet that he 
walked into Major Pecken- 
ham’s smoking-room, The 
Major had not seen him since 
they parted in his study. He 
looked at him narrowly now, 
and was struck by the con- 
trast between the gravity of 
his expression, taking it as 
a whole, and curious gleams 
which every now and then 
lit his eye. 

“Have you plenty of time 
on your hands, Maurice?” he 
began. “I have a good deal 
to tell you.” 


His friend assured him the 
day was at his disposal. 

“You may find a little diffi- 
culty at first in crediting all 
the facts,” said Sir Wyverne, 
as they drew their chairs to- 
wards the fire, “but at the 
very beginning I give you my 
word of honour, Maurice, that 
every syllable I am going to 
tell you is the naked u nvar- 
nished truth.” 

“Tf you depart from the 
truth I shall very soon spot 
it,” replied the Major, who 
prided himself on his eagle 
mind. 

“No you won't,” said the 
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Baronet. “That’s to say, I 
may sound as though I had 
departed, and you will have 
to be carefully on your guard 
against being misled into in- 
credulity. However, I know 
that my solemn assurance will 
always be sufficient to correct 
anything even approaching 
scepticism.” 

“No doubt,” said his friend 
cautiously. 

“You know, of course, my 
lifelong passion for science, 
Maurice?” 

“T’ve always known you 
dabbled a bit.” 

“More than dabbled, Mau- 
rice—far more than dabbled,” 
said Sir Wyverne very grave- 
ly. “I have plunged head- 
long into one of the vastest, 
most profound, and least ex- 
plored of all the fields covered 
by the loose term ‘science’!” 

‘By Jove!” murmured Mau- 
rice as sympathetically as he 
could. 

“‘The complex and mysteri- 
ous problems of consciousness, 
of personality, of the dual and 
possibly multifold nature en- 
compassed within one shell 
of clay have always fasci- 
nated me, Maurice.” 

“By gad!” murmured the 
Major less distinctly. 

“T’ll explain my line of in- 
vestigation as briefly and pop- 
ularly as possible. The theory 
is this:—that not only has 
man two or three sides to 
his character, but that he 
actually consists of two .or 
three different men rolled into 
one, so to speak; and the 
practical problem is — Can 
those different personalities 


be dissolved and come apart? 
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The problem has, of course, 


been solved in fiction with 
very dramatic effect, and a 
sound moral thrown in, and 
so on, but my idea was to 
do it in actual fact!” 

The Baronet lowered his 
voice impressively. 

“T resolved to try and per- 
form the experiment in my 
own actual person! Now, 
Maurice, you are to keep on 
remembering that this is no 
story-book you are reading, 
but the recital of a plain, 
straightforward narrative of 
real events.” 

“T’ll try to,” said the Major 
bravely. 

“My object, I may say, was 
by no means mere vulgar curi- 
osity, or even unmixed devo- 
tion to science. The truth is 
that I recognised the contrasts 
in my own character so keenly, 
and was so acutely conscious 
of the way one side of me 
handicapped the other, that I 
frequently became desperate to 
find a remedy. Look at my 
higher nature! I am, so far 
as in me lies, a philanthropist 
and a social reformer; I am, 
I hope, a not unintelligent 
student of politics: I am cer- 
tainly an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of science. In short, I 
have several really very solid 
virtues.” 

“Solid as lead, old chap!” 
said his friend cordially. 

“On the other hand,” sighed 
Sir Wyverne, “there is one 
fatal little word covering 80 
many things. I spell it over 
often to myself :—1 9 

“Ladies! I know, I know!” 
said the Major profoundly. 
“They’re the deuce,” 
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His old friend looked a trifle 
startled. 
“T didn’t exactly mean——’ 


> 


he began. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” 
said the Major hurriedly. 
“You only meant ‘laziness,’ I 
spose.” 


“D—n it!” exclaimed the 
Baronet. “I meant ‘lapses’; 
but you seem to jump to con- 
clusions about my character 
very hurriedly.” 

“T’ve known you such a long 
time, old fellow,” said his 
friend apologetically. 

Sir Wyverne smiled benig- 
nantly again. 

“ Maurice,” you're quite 
right!” said he. “ Why should 
I beat about the bush? Those 
are indeed among my lapses. 
I do appreciate a pretty face, 
and I do appreciate an occa- 
sional half-hour’s meditation 
over my pipe when I ought to 
be more strenuously employed. 
That is expressing your 
thoughts, I think?” 

“It’s expressing them pretty 
mildly,” said the Major. “ How- 
ever, go en.” 

“You are following my ideas 
very satisfactorily,” said Sir 
Wyverne, “and, no doubt, you 
now understand what I pro- 
posed todo. I resolved to make 
the experiment of dissolution— 
taking, however, the most min- 
ute precautions that it would 
be the better part of my nature 
that should appear in my guise 
and not the worse!” 

“Mind you, the voters here 
don’t like too high a ehurch- 
man,” his friend warned him. 

“You will realise even better 
what I mean in a moment,” 
said Sir Wyverne indulgently. 
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‘My first step was, of course, 
to prepare the necessary re- 
agent. It took me years; I 
don’t know whether you are 
interested in organic chemistry, 
Maurice?” 

“ Not extra,” said the Major 
hastily. 

“Well then, I need only say 
that I got it at last. The ac- 
tual formula, my dear fellow, 
of this extraordinary compound 
is very briefly H,, O,; Nj. Sgg 
C,,,—however, I’m afraid I am 
getting a little technical. To 
come to what happened: It 
was the day before yesterday 
when I resolved to make the 
great experiment. All morning 
I prepared myself for the ascent 
into a higher self by a course 
of exalted reading. I read all 
the most stimulating parts of 
Paradise Regained, the Order 
of the Morning and Evening 
Services, and a number of pas- 
sages in Hamlet which I had 
previously marked in readiness 
for the occasion. After lunch 
I sent Miss Demayne into 
Sutherbury on some trivial 
business so that I should have 
the field clear; I locked the 
study door; and then I swal- 
lowed the capsule!” 

The Major was staring at 
him very hard, which seemed 
so sympathetic a symptom that 
the Baronet grew increasingly 
dramatic. 

“There was an evanescent 
but very extraordinary sensa- 
tion, as of a bomb suddenly 
bursting within me, and the 
next moment who do you think 
sat in that room? As I am 
a living sinner, Maurice, two 
men!” 


“Good gad!” exclaimed the 
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startled Major. What the devil 
did you do?” 

“What did Ido? I, as you 
know me, had ceased to exist! 
Those two men were me! The 
supreme test had succeeded, 
Maurice! And yet,” added the 
Baronet in a less triumphant 
tone, “I must frankly confess 
I hadn’t got in the least the 
result I had every reason to 
expect. Instead of rising into 
my higher self, I had simply 
been divided into my lighter 
half and my solider half. It 
was rather a curious thing to 
happen after reading Paradise 
Regained, wasn’t it?” 

The Major saw he was evi- 
dentl:7 expected to answer, 80 
he cautiously replied— 

“Very.” 

**On the other hand, the more 
I have thought over things 
since, the more forcibly it has 
struck me that of course if this 
experiment were performed in 
real life (as it now has been) 
there couldn’t simply be one 
part of one’s nature left to 
wander about by itself. For 
where would the other part 
be?” 

During this metaphysical 
speculation the Major seemed 
to be grappling with some 
other problem. 

“Look here, Wyverne,” he 
exclaimed. “I want to get to 
the point of all this. What 
sort of fellows were these in 
your study ?” 

“One of them was a charming 
youth, with fair wavy hair and 
the most animated and agree- 
able face. The other was his 
exact opposite in every way,— 
a square-headed, heavily jawed 
man, considerably older, with 
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a very tightly compressed 
mouth and the most austere 
eyes imaginable. So there I 
was, Maurice!” 

“Well, and what did you 
say to them?” demanded the 
Major. 

“Good heavens, 
there any longer! 
me!” 

“TI say, Wyverne,” said his 
friend seriously, “if you're 
trying to get a couple of 
voters quietly on the roll, I'll 
ask no questions and do my 
best. Still, just in case of 
awkward inquiries, you'd better 
tell me in confidence: These 
two fellows haven’t had trouble 
with the police, have they?” 

To his great astonishment 
his old friend’s expression be- 
came anything but confidential. 

“‘ Maurice!” he cried, spring- 
ing from his chair, “do you 
mean to say that, in spite of 
my repeated assurances, you 
actually haven’t believed me?” 

The Major passed his eyes 
round his panelled smoking- 
room. On the hearth a log 
fire burned pleasantly; the 
easy-chairs were the last word 
in comfort ; on the walls hung 
the choice sporting prints he 
never could afford before. He 
glanced out of the window 
and saw a very cold and grey 
autumnal sky, and the brown 
trees bending beneath an un- 
homely wind. He thought of 
his £500 a year, and he thought 
of life without it. He looked 
again at the Baronet, and there 
was no doubt he was dead in 
earnest, 

“TI do believe you—er 
—thoroughly, Wyverne, old 
chap.” 
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The Baronet was the soul 
of good-nature. He was in- 
stantly appeased. 

“Bravo!” he said, ‘I knew 
you would, Your hand on 
it!” 

He held out his hand, and 


CHAPTER V.—THE 


“First,” said the Baronet, 
“TI may mention that I had 
taken one judicious precaution. 
Suspecting that my better self 
might not measure exactly the 
same round the waist as me, 
I providentially looked ahead. 
Otherwise there would have 
been two men with only one 
suit of clothes between them. 

“ As it happened, the square- 
headed party was left sitting 
in my own blue suit, I suppose 
because he was too solid to be 
shifted. It was a bit loose for 
him, but then he wasn’t a 
fellow you’d expect to be well 
dressed. But the gay youth 
might have been in the deuce 
of a hole. In fact, his first 
remark on coming into exist- 
ence was— 

“<*Talking of the weather, 
I'm going to get dressed. How 
about these?’ 

“ Not knowing either the size 
or the taste of the angelic be- 
ing I had hoped to create, I 
had invested in three lots of 
‘ready-for-service suitings and 
shirtings’—of different sizes and 
degrees of fascination, and so 
forth. The youth went straight 
as a bullet for a fairly lively 
shepherd’s plaid, a pink shirt, 
and a pair of yellow boots. I 
hadn’t really backed that lot 
for a place with the angel, but 
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then suddenly withdrew it. 
The Major looked surprised, 
but relieved. 

“The act of going to do that 
gave me an odd turn,” said 
Wyverne with a half laugh. 
“You'll learn why presently.” 


BARONET’S STORY. 


they were an easy winner with 
him. 

“<«These seem the nearest 
things here to a bit of all 
right,’ said he, hopping into 
the trousers, ‘don’t they, old 
cock ?’ 

“The grave man displayed 
no enthusiasm. 

“‘T am neither old nor a 
cock,’ he replied sternly, ‘and 
I beg to inform you that if you 
continue to make inaccurate 
statements, our disjoint exist- 
ence will become a very inhar- 
monious affair.’ 

“<*Tf I confined myself to 
accurate statements about your 
appearance, old bird, my con- 
versation would very soon get 
on your nerves,’ said the youth, 
diving into the pink shirt. 
‘And talking of nerves, how 
do you think the public will 
stand this tie?’ 

“Tt was a yellow tie, whose 
chief virtue was that it matched 
the boots. (I had ordered the 
things without seeing them, I 
may mention.) 

“The grave party looked at 
him gloomily. 

“You are going to be a very 
serious handicap,’ said he. 

“¢Cheer up!’ cried the other 
gaily, as he buttoned his braces ; 
‘I can assure you I don’t pro- 
pose to sit here and look at you 
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one instant after I’m dressed 
and named. By the way, 
what’s your name going to 
be?’ 

““¢T am named already,’ said 
the grave man; ‘I am Sir Wy- 
verne Warrington - Browne — 
or at least by far the better 
part of him, as is proved by 
my remaining in his clothes,’ 

“<The sediment generally 
stops in the jug,’ replied the 
youth. ‘Apropos of which, if 
you go about calling yourself 
Sir W. W.-B., you'll be still 
worse jugged in half an hour.’ 

“The justice of the latter 
part of this remark struck the 
grave man forcibly. 

“*<T suppose we shall have to 
adopt some other designation,’ 
he said reluctantly. ‘What do 
you propose to call yourself?’ 

“¢ Archibald,’ said the young 
man promptly. ‘It’s a name 
I’ve always admired, and I 
never met an Archie yet who 
wasn’t a successful co-respon- 
dent. What are you going to 
be?’ 

““¢T think,’ replied the other 
with profound deliberation, 
‘that on the whole I incline 
to Samuel.’ 

“<< Devilish suitable,’ agreed 
Archibald; ‘Samuels are gen- 
erally prosperous and seldom 
found out. And now, what 
about surnames? Supposing 
one of us was Warrington 
and the other Browne? [I'll 
be Warrington.’ 

“«You will be nothing of 
the kind,’ said Samuel with 
considerable heat. ‘As I re- 


present Wyverne’s virtues, I 
have first choice. 
Browne.’ 

““<Tt’s the most unsuitable 


You'll be 
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name for a sinner I’ve ever 


heard of!’ cried Archibald, 
‘I’m no more Brown than I’m 
drunk !’ 

“*¢Remember it’s Browne 
with an “e,”’ said Samuel per- 
suasively, ‘Also, I venture to 
prophesy that you will be 
drunk.’ 

‘**¢ Look here, old bird,’ said 
Archibald in a _ reasenable 
voice, ‘it’s never safe to count 
for certain on any man get- 
ting drunk except oneself, and 
I assure you I'll never be 
Browne while I’m sober. The 
obviously sporting thing is to 
start fair with fresh names. 
Then we won’t have to share 
the credit with any one. [I'll 
be Archibald Fitz- Wyverne. 
It’s more or less correct, too,’ 

“*Tt is as vulgar as your 
tie,’ said Samuel, ‘but I sup- 
pose it’s quite appropriate, I 
shall be plain Harris.’ 

“*You certainly can’t be 
handsome Harris, old boy ; and 
I must say Samuel Harris 
sums you up pretty accurately. 
By the way, what other lies 
are you going to tell?’ 

“*T am now incapable of 
lying!’ replied Samuel warmly, 
‘If the somewhat peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which I find 
myself should ever oblige me 
to suppress or modify the truth, 
it shall at least be done on as 
accurate lines as possible.’ 

“<*Tt seems to me you have 
defined the science of lying,’ 
said Archibald. ‘But I must 
say that a square-headed, cred- 
ible - looking fellow like you 
ought to be a little more 
ambitious. I am going to 
practise lying as an Art.’ 

“‘You seem compounded 
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entirely of vice, Archibald,’ 
observed Samuel coldly. 

“Tike all dull people, you 
are a very bad judge of char- 
acter,’ replied Archibald. ‘I 
am not nearly industrious 
enough to invent fables if I 
had facts handy, but as I 
should certainly be put straight 
into an asylum if I told the 
truth about myself, I shall 
simply make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and be as picturesque as 
possible.’ 

“By this time he had fin- 
ished lacing his boots, and he 
went and had a look at himself 
in the mirror over the mantel- 
piece, getting on a chair to 
view the boots. 

“One of the knuts,’ he pro- 
nounced, ‘and not the worst of 
them!’ 

“And then jumping off the 
chair he cried— 

“¢Well, Sambo, 
Good-bye!’ 

“*Wait one minute!’ said 
Samuel hastily. ‘We must 
make some plans about meet- 
ing again.’ 

“¢T know you'll miss me,’ ad- 
mitted Archibald, ‘but what’s 
the hurry ?’ 

“The hurry is this,’ said 
Samuel solemnly. ‘You see, I 
unfortunately omitted to make 
any arrangement that would 
account for my absence from 
my house even for one night.’ 

“* You omitted to make ar- 
rangements! Your house!’ 
cried Archibald. ‘Really, Sam, 
you must remember that in 
the bust up of the late Sir 
Wyverne, I represent the credi- 
tors just as much as you. I 
don’t mind your referring to 
him as “Daddy” or “Uncle,” 
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or “ Old-gone-to-bits,” or any- 
thing else that suggests itself 
to your sparkling intellect, but 
I do draw the line at your 
alluding to him as “I.”’ 

“*You are not a sufficiently 
responsible person to argue 
with,’ replied Samuel severely, 
‘but you must at least see it 
is quite necessary that we 
should, so to speak, recon- 
struct the missing Baronet 
before they begin to drag the 
pond for him.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ admitted Archibald, 
‘there would be general dis- 
appointment if they didn’t find 
the body. Very well, I’ll be 
back by night, and we'll meet 
here and unbust again. Pip, 
pip! Be good!’ 

“And thereupon the youth 
walked out of the study.” 


“Perhaps at this point,” 
said Sir Wyverne, “I should 
explain one or two extra- 
ordinary features in _ this 
psychical phenomenon. Both 
Archibald and Samuel, as it 
were, shared my past. I mean 
that they both remembered all 
the thoughts and actions of 
Wyverne Warrington-Browne ; 
though naturally the wide dif- 
ference between their charac- 
ters made each remember some 
things more vividly than 
others. 

“On the other hand, so long 
as they remained separate per- 
sonalities, neither could read 
the other’s thoughts, any more 
than you or I can; but now 
that I have become myself 
again, I can remember equally 
well what each of them thought 
and did. I want you to un- 
derstand the whole situation 
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clearly, Maurice, because I shall 
probably get you to witness 
a statement which I think of 
reading before the British 
Association.” 

“You mean you're going to 
quote me as—er—evidence all 
this really happened?” gasped 
the Major. 

“I want to give you as 
much of the credit as I pos- 
sibly can.” 

“Thank you, Wyverne,” 
murmured the Major. 

“ Besides, this explanation is 
really necessary if you are 
to appreciate fully Archibald’s 
next movements, I needn’t 
tell you about his meeting 
with Horrocks, because, no 
doubt, you’ve heard all about 
that already. It’s when he 
got out of the house that his 
ideas require a little illumina- 
tion. You know that walk 
under some old yew-trees in 
the furthest corner of the 
west garden, near the fish- 
pond—a peculiarly secluded 
spot ?” 

“T know the place.” 

“Well, Maurice, many years 
ago that spot was connected 
with a young romance. The 
youth was—er—well, he was 
a very great friend of yours.” 

“IT remember your telling 
me all about it at the time,” 
said Maurice. ‘The girl was 
your mother’s pretty——” 

‘Quite so,” said the Baronet 
hurriedly. ‘But I’d no idea 


CHAPTER VI.—THE 


‘You know old Dodson the 
draper? He lives in one of 


the last houses on the London 
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you still remembered my early 
confessions so distinctly, Mau- 
rice.” 

‘‘Oh, I’ve a wonderful mem- 
ory—always pride myself on 
it.” 

“You are very discreet, I 
hope, Maurice?” said the Bar- 
onet, with a passing shade of 
anxiety. 

“T never gave a pal away 
in my life,” said Maurice earn- 
estly. 

Sir Wyverne seemed 
breathe more freely. 

“Well then,” said he, “I 
don’t mind admitting that 
every now and then, at odd 
times since, I’ve found my 
thoughts wandering back to 
that shady walk. It has only 
been for an instant, mind you; 
it’s a kind of habit I don’t en- 
courage; but it’s a fact that 
the moment that young devil 
Archibald stepped out of the 
study, he selected that memory 
of all others to positively revel 
in! Even before he met Hor- 
rocks he went to my room and 
slipped my card-case in his 
pocket. And all the time he 
was reminiscencing.” 

The Baronet paused. 

“And then?” inquired the 
Major. 

“Well, in the first place,” 
said Sir Wyverne, “‘it is nec- 
essary that you should keep 
as calm as possible, Maurice. 
What you are going to hear 
requires a steady nerve.” 


to 


STORY CONTINUED. 


road, going out of Sutherbury. 
There is a copper beech on 
each side of the gravel path 
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leading up to the door, and 
inside a very substantial-look- 
ing Mrs Dodson—and a pe- 
culiarly engaging Miss Dodson. 
Archibald, I may mention, 
knew her by sight—that’s to 
say, at least he had seen her 
in his previous existence. 

“Yesterday afternoon Mrs 
Dodson was equally surprised 
and flattered when the maid 
presented her with the card 
of Sir Wyverne Warrington- 
Browne, Bart., with the leg- 
end in pencil at the top, ‘To 
introduce Mr Archibald Fitz- 
Wyverne, and a few min- 
utes later she and Mr Dodson 
discovered their distinguished 
visitor in the drawing-room 
whistling to the canary. 

“He greeted them in a real- 
ly very agreeable and charm- 
ing manner—put them at their 
ease in five minutes, in fact. 

“*My uncle, Sir Wyverne, 
has asked me to call,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘As, of course, you 
know, he is standing for this 
division at the next election. 
He’s a dashed good fellow and 
all the rest of it—the man for 
Sutherbury, and he naturally 
wants to get in touch with the 
leading and most intelligent 
voters.’ 

“Mr Dodson has a way of 
staring very fixedly out of his 
gold-rimmed spectacles before 
he commits himself to a re- 
mark, He first stared and 
then remarked— 

“*T thought Sir Wyverne 
was standing as a Conserva- 
tive,’ 

“* Naturally,’ said Archi- 
bald. ‘True blue Tory; old 
port, high farming, and all the 
rest of it!’ 
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‘‘ Mr Dodson stared again. 

““* Do you mean to tell me he 
doesn’t know I am Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Liberal Associa- 
tion?’ he demanded. 

“Of course Arvhibald ought 
to have known, if his uncle 
hadn’t trusted implicitly to 
having so good an agent, and 
had bothered about these de- 
tails himself. However, he met 
the emergency all right. 

**¢ Of course he knew it!’ he 
said, and suddenly became very 
confidential. ‘But between our- 
selves, Mr Dodson, Sir Wyverne 
means to rat!’” 


At this point the narrative 
was interrupted. 

“Good God!” cried the 
Major. “D’ye mean to say he 
actually called with an intro- 
duction from you and then 
went and told them that?” 

“My dear Maurice,” said the 
Baronet soothingly, “ please re- 
member I warned you to keep 
calm, If you begin to get ex- 
cited at this stage you will feel 
very exhausted by the end.” 

‘“Of course,” continued the 
Baronet, ‘‘Mr Dodson was ex- 
tremely interested by this in- 
formation, though just for a 
moment he seemed to think it 
was almost too good to be true. 
But Archibald supplied him 
with a number of very convinc- 
ing corroborative details. 

“<«My uncle,’ he said, ‘has 
always been a Radical at heart. 
He is so Low Church that he’s 
practically a Baptist ; his social 
work in the East End of Lon- 
don has long ago convineed him 
of the necessity for confiscating 
the property of every one above 
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the rank of baronet, and divid- 
ing it up among the rest ; and, 
in fact, he’s the dead spit of 
Lloyd George at his palmiest.’ 

“Mr Dodson soon began to 
exhibit the greatest enthusi- 
asm, while Mrs Dodson smiled 
back at Archibald whenever he 
encouraged her, so that he felt 
more and more hopeful. 

“* You have a daughter, I 
believe, Mr Dodson?’ he said, 
when he thought the right 
moment had come, 

“To do him justice, Mr Dod- 
son made no attempt to deny 
it, and, in fact, they both seemed 
very gratified when Archibald 
began to repeat some of the 
eulogies on her intelligence 
which he said he had heard 
from people of the highest au- 
thority. And then he unfolded 
his uncle’s splendid scheme for 
employing a number of the 
most attractive and persuasive 
girls in Sutherbury to canvass 
on quite a new principle. He 
was a little reticent about the 
details of the plan, because he 
said he wished to discuss them 
thoroughly with Miss Dodson, 
and learn her opinion before 
giving them their final pol- 
ish. Accordingly, Mrs Dodson 
brought her daughter into the 
drawing-room. 

“Archibald had to exercise 
the greatest self-restraint when 
he actually saw her come into 
the room. She is quite the 
belle of Sutherbury, with every 
sign of being a most destructive 
coquette, and a fluffy way of 
doing her hair which may or 
may not be fashionable, but is 
certainly deuced alluring. 

‘When they were introduced, 
Archibald couldn’t even wait 


to say ‘How d’ye do?’ He 
simply said instead, ‘ We're 
going into the garden!’ And 
before her parents had time to 
applaud, they went. 

** Are you really interested 
in political work?’ said the 
distinguished visitor the instant 
they were out of earshot of the 
Vice-President. 

“* Not very much, so far, I’m 
afraid,’ said the Vice - Presi- 
dent’s daughter, with a smile 
that seemed to indicate he was 
setting the right way to work. 

*** Good business !’ said Arch- 
ibald. ‘Because I’ve suddenly 
discovered something much 
more interesting to talk about.’ 

“* Whatever can that be?’ 
she exclaimed, with the most 
promising sparkle. 

“<T can’t tell till I know 
your name!’ said he, lowering 
his voice almost passionately. 

“OF course she made him 
guess several times before she 
told him it was Ella, and by 
that time they had got so far 
away from politics that both 
realised it would be an un- 
natural strain to go back there 
again. So they walked up and 
down the garden for half an 
hour, and at last, when they 
saw both her parents staring 
very hard out of the window, 
they paused behind the largest 
bush that Mr Dodson grew, 
and things rapidly developed. 

“‘T haven’t told you nearly 
all I want to!’ said Archibald. 

“*But look at Dad and Ma 
staring at us!’ 

“‘We must meet again, 
Ella!’ 

“‘¢Oh, Archie!’ said she, not 
at all discouragingly. 

“There were a few more 
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hurried remarks to the same 
effect, and at last he fixed it up. 

“*Go into the park by the 
turnstile gate,’ said he, ‘and 
follow the right-of-way path to 
Queen Elizabeth’s oak; then 
cut across to the corner of the 
west garden. The door in the 
wall is never locked, and we'll 
meet in the yew walk beside 
the fish-pond at nine o’clock !’ 

“‘QOh, Archie!’ said she 
again, and so everything was 
happily arranged. 

“Archibald strolled back 
along the London road into 
Sutherbury, feeling extraor- 
dinarily pleased with what he 
had done, and still more pleased 
with the prospect ahead. He 
had got nearly to the corner 
of that quiet little street on 
the right, just before you come 
to the High Street, when he 
saw a girl approaching, carry- 
ing a brown paper parcel. 

“*My hat!’ said Archibald 
to himself, from which you may 
judge of her appearance. 

“She turned the corner into 
this quiet street — Waterway 
Street, that’s the name—and 
when he got to the corner he 
found himself automatically 
turning off there too. He got 
nearer and nearer to the girl, 
admiring her waist more and 
more, when just as he was 
almost alongside she dropped 
her parcel, It burst, and three 
or four books scattered on the 
pavement. 

“<The finger of Providence ! ’ 
said Archibald to himself, 
without stopping to consider 
whether the expression was 
exactly seasonable. 

“* Allow me!’ said he in the 
most sympathetic voice, and 
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the next moment he was pick- 
ing up the books. 

‘“‘He picked them up in the 
most judicious way, one at a 
time, so that he could get 
fresh thanks with every book 
and exchange an encouraging 
look, By the time he had 
them all picked up, their ac- 
quaintance had ripened con- 
riderably. By the time he had 
wrapped them in the brown 
paper, they were rapidly pass- 
ing to the stage of friendship. 
By the time he had tied the 
string round the parcel, they 
were almost pals. The whole 
process took him about twenty 
minutes, which shows how a 
resourceful man can make his 
own opportunities. 

“ Archibald’s mind, being en- 
tirely free from all the solid 
matter that usually encumbers 
the minds even of the most 
frivolous, works extraordinarily 
easily. Almost in an instant 
it suggested to him a terrible 
possibility. Supposing Ella 
never turned up and his even- 
ing was a miserable blank? 
He resolved to avoid that 
calamity at all costs. 

“The girl and Archibald 
strolled along Waterway Street 
as happily as possible. He dis- 
covered that she was quite a 
stranger in Sutherbury, that 
she was visiting an elderly 
aunt, who trusted her im- 
plicitly, and was at present 
in bed with a cold, and that 
there was really no reason at 
all why the evening should not 
be entirely at her own disposal. 

“On the other hand, he 
found that she had one very 
strict idea, which was that a 
lady ought to be thoroughly 
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assured of a gentleman’s iden- 
tity before she allowed their 
friendship to make material 
rogress. 

**¢T’ll eall you Archie, if you 
like,’ she said, ‘but I don’t 
believe it is your name, and 
as for Fitz-Wyverne, you may 
tell that to a hundred - year- 
old bobby who doesn’t know 
snuff from beans, and perhaps 
he may swallow it. But it 
won’t take in this little child. 
And I won’t tell you my name, 
and I certainly won’t dream of 
meeting you again unless you 
own up. Who are you really, 
Archie? Don’t be ashamed of 
your name, I won’t tell your 
Ma I’ve met you.’ 

“It was a little hard on 
Archibald to have these doubts 
thrown on the name he had 
selected with so much care, 
but the lady was obdurate, 
and simply laughed aloud at 
his protestations. Suddenly 
he had another brilliant idea. 
It may not have been the 
soundest thing in the long- 
run, but I must say I think 
it did credit to his resource. 

“¢ Well,’ said he, ‘I suppose 
Till have to tell you, but 
if you lived in Sutherbury 
you wouldn’t have had to 
ask, I was just trying to 
see whether you really didn’t 
know me by sight.’ 

“And with that he pre. 
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sented her with another of 
the cards of Sir Wyverne 
Warrington - Browne, Bart., 
Sutherbury Park; only this 
time there was nothing on it 
about introducing anybody 
else. 

“That did the trick, Maurice. 

‘“‘« Remember,’ said Archibald 
as they parted, ‘you leave the 
path at Queen Elizabeth’s oak, 
cut across to the right till 
you come to a door in the 
wall, and we'll meet in the 
yew walk beside the fish-pond 
at half-past nine o'clock !’ 

“Her name, by the way, 
was Miss Adeline Hewitt from 
Birmingham. 

**¢ And now,’ said he to him- 
self, ‘it will really be a very 
extraordinary thing if one of 
them doesn’t turn up, for I 
think they seemed to be gen- 
uinely captivated, and it’s long 
odds against something going 
wrong with both their plans.’ 

“‘As for their both turning 
up, he persuaded himself that 
so much luck was practically 
impossible. If by any chance 
they did, he thought that a 
few ghostly sounds would prob- 
ably deter the second from in- 
terrupting his happiness with 
the first. And so he went 
off, feeling that the first after- 
noon of his life had been 
spent in a very satisfactory 
manner.” 


CHAPTER VII.—ARCHIBALD AND THE MOON. 


‘“‘About a quarter to nine 
o’clock Archibald lit a cigar- 
ette and strolled round the 
house in the moonlight, put- 
ting in the time till his first 


appointment wasdue. He was 
walking on the grass, and so 
it was that when he turned 
the corner of the house he 
saw a figure slowly walking 
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away from him along the ter- 
race, quite unconscious of his 
presence, and he could have 
easily slipped away without 
being seen. But the curious 
fact is that with less than a 
quarter of an hour to go, and 
the most felicitous prospects 
before him, he did not slip 
away, but followed the figure. 

“At the end of the terrace 
it turned and started sharply, 
for it perceived Archibald quite 
close to it and already begin- 
ning to take off his hat. 

“*¢ Miss Demayne, I believe ?’ 
he said gallantly. ‘Allow me 
to introduce myself as Archi- 
bald Fitz-Wyverne, our friend 
Sir Wyverne’s second cousin. 
I know you well by name,’ 

“Miss Demayne seemed not 
at all displeased—in fact, none 
of the girls seemed displeased 
with Archie. She naturally 
looked a little surprised, and 
after shaking hands quite cor- 
dially, asked where he had 
come from. 

“Qh, I’ve just been having 
a stroll round the house in the 
moonlight,’ said he, in such a 
matter-of-fact way that she 
appeared quite satisfied, espec- 
ially as he threw in a casual 
reference to having learnt that 
old Wyverne was out for the 
evening. 

“So presently there they 
were sitting on one of the 
seats on the terrace, he tucking 
her wrap attentively round her, 
and she very cool and smiling, 
and looking simply bewitch- 
ingly beautiful, Maurice! Her 
face is charming enough by 
daylight, but in the soft moon- 
beams it was a perfect picture! 
It was an absolutely still 
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night; the old house behind 
them, the clipped yews and 
hollies in the garden and the 
shadowy trees in the park be- 
yond, all bathed by the moon 
to make a fitting frame for 
Joyce Demayne! 

‘These were, of course, the 
thoughts of Archibald, but 
they are deucedly vivid in my 
memory now. In fact, I feel 
exactly as though I had 
thought them myself. 

“And then nine o'clock 
boomed on the big clock. 

“ Archibald’s affairs were 
booming too. 

“*¢ Joyce,’ he cried in a low 
and tender voice, ‘I wonder if 
you have ever met a man who 
hasn’t fallen in love with you!’ 

“Presumably she thought 
Archibald was so obviously 
under the influence of the 
moonbeams that she ought to 
make allowances. Still, she 
jibbed a little. 

“¢ Really, Mr Fitz-Wyverne,’ 
she said, ‘I had no idea I knew 
you quite well enough to ac- 
count for that remark.’ 

“‘T know you!’ he replied, 
not a bit abashed. ‘Wyverne 
has talked about you for hours 
and hours, and for days on 
end !’ 

“¢Sir Wyverne?’ said she, 
looking a little surprised, yet 
not at allangry. ‘Iam afraid 
you are exaggerating his in- 
terest in me,’ 

“<T can’t exaggerate it!’ he 
assured her earnestly. ‘You 
have given him the most thrill- 
ing emotions he has ever felt 
since—I mean, that he has 
ever felt.’ 

“¢ Are you talking absolute 
nonsense, or are you thinking 
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of some other girl?’ she in- 
quired, though she didn’t seem 
to him quite as cool as she 
looked. 

“*T give you my word of 
honour, Joyce, he is as head 
over ears in love with you as 
Iam! I'll tell you just how I 
feel, and then you can judge of 
Wyverne’s heart!’ 

“*¢ Thank you,’ said she, ‘ but 

I think that you would be safer 
with Sir Wyverne. Where a 
responsible man is concerned 
one has some means of judg- 
ing.’ 
“Archibald would sooner 
have expatiated on his own 
feelings, but after all, he re- 
flected that Wyverne’s came 
practically to the same thing. 
He had an idea, too, of making 
things pleasant for Wyverne in 
the future. Perhaps it was 
scarcely a very judicious idea, 
but it was well-intentioned. 

“*Do you mean to say,’ he 
asked, ‘you haven’t guessed 
that Wyverne is in love with 
you?’ 

““¢ No,’ she said with a smile, 
‘I haven’t guessed it; and I 
don’t think he has either.’ 

“T think it was about now 
that half-past nine struck on 
the clock, but having dismissed 
a subject—or even two snbjects 
—from his mind, Archibald had 
the happy gift of keeping them 
dismissed. 

“<The reason why Wyverne 
has concealed his feelings so 
carefully,’ he began to explain, 
‘is simply because he is handi- 
capped by having two sides to 
his nature. One is all heart 
and humour, affectionate and 
gallant and _ sportsmanlike. 
That is his true character, 


Joyce, and it tells him that 
you are the most beautiful and 
charming girl he has ever seen, 
and one of the only ones—well, 
practically the only one—he 
has ever wanted to marry! 
He trembles when he happens 
to touch you, and when he 
wakes up every morning, he 
always feels the day is going 
to be pleasant because you are 
going to be with him. You do 
believe me?’ 

“<«Please tell me about the 
other side of him,’ she said, in 
a low voice and rather quickly 
—deuced good signs, Archibald 
thought. 

“In fact, he almost decided 
to kiss her suddenly, and ex- 
plain it was Wyverne doing it 
by proxy; only there seem to 
be limits even to Archibald’s 
enterprise. 

“¢The other side of him,’ 
said he, ‘is really so dreary I 
have hardly the patience to 
describe it. It is compounded 
of a number of tedious tastes, 
a respect for public opinion 
which is rapidly developing 
into a bad habit, and the 
grovelling discretion of a Per- 
manent Official. In addition 
to these vices he permits his 
mother to influence his con- 
duct !’ 

“¢ And how does that side 
of him affect—’ she hesitated 
—‘well, affect his opinion of 
me?’ 

“<Tt makes him say to him- 
self, “Steady, old bird!” Now 
when a man steadies himself, I 
never can understand why he 
doesn’t commit suicide while he 
is about it. They have ex- 
actly the same paralysing effect 
upon all his best impulses.’ 
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“¢Perhaps,’ said Joyce, ‘he 
is much wiser to consult pub- 
lic opinion and defer to his 
mother’s influence. He is a 
public man, and his mother is 
a very capable old lady.’ 

“‘T have known his mother 
as long as he has,’ said Archi- 
bald—‘ that is,’ he corrected 
himself as he saw she looked a 
little surprised, ‘I have known 
her as long as I’ve known any 
one, and I’m one of the public, 
so I know public opinion, and 
I assure you it’s a case of one 
old wife and another.’ 

“She gave a little absent- 
minded laugh, and _ looked 
straight out into the moon- 
lit garden without making any 
answer. Archibald thought he 
had talked quite enough about 
Wyverne, and it was time he 
said a word on his own account. 

*** Joyce!’ he whispered, tak- 
ing her hand so gently that it 
had no excuse for any violent 
movement, ‘ you are the most 
adorable ripper in the world!’ 

“Her reply might have been 
satisfactory or it might not, 
but anyhow it was never 
spoken, for just at that in- 
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stant a most distinct sound of 
voices came from the west gar- 
den—from the furthest corner, 
in fact, evidently near the fish- 
pond. 

«What's that?’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“¢ An owl,’ said Archibald 
promptly and confidently. 

“<¢Tt isn’t; it’s voices!’ 

“Fortunately they began to 
be less distinct ; still it became 
clear to Archibald that the de- 
lightful spell was broken, and 
that it might be broken very 
seriously if they lingered on 
the terrace much longer. 

“«T’ll go and see what it is,’ 
said he. ‘Will you wait here 
for me?’ 

“He was decidedly relieved 
when she declared that she had 
been out too long already. He 
said good-night extremely tend- 
erly, and she very kindly in- 
deed, and then the fascinating 
vision vanished into the house. 

“‘T need hardly say that he 
vanished into the house like- 
wise the instant the coast was 
clear, and slipped very quietly 
and stealthily up to the 
study.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—SAMUEL’S WARNING. 


“T must cry back now for a 
few minutes to tell you what 
Samuel had been doing. His 
adventures weren’t as exciting 
as Archibald’s ; still, they were 
rather important in their way. 

“As soon as Archibald had 
gone and Samuel had locked 
the study door after him, he 
began to exhibit in an extreme 
form the most strenuous vir- 
tues of his vanished ancestor. 


You remember, Maurice, that 
you suggested my giving a 
series of addresses in Suther- 
bury and two or three other 
places in the constituency— 
discourses on social and pol- 
itical questions of the hour 
—to instruct the mind of the 
voter, and give him some idea 
of who was the right man to 
vote for when the time came, 
It struck me as an excellent 
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notion, and I have often 
thought about beginning them. 
Well, Samuel not only began, 
but finished two in the course 
of the day. Ithought that 
would please you and show 
you that my great experi- 
ment had borne really prac- 
tical fruit. 

“He was hard at work, 
scribbling like anything, when 
there came an_ interruption. 
It was Horrocks, in fact, 
knocking on the door to say 
that tea was in. 

“T don’t know that Samuel 
is exactly nervous, but he cer- 
tainly is an anxious man—like 
most strenuous, high-souled na- 
tures. It struck him forcibly 
that the precautions taken 
to avoid suspicion and inter- 
ruption had been extremely 
inadequate. From the brief 
glimpse he had enjoyed of 
Archibald, he thought it im- 
probable that he would return 
any earlier than he could help, 
and meanwhile how was one 
to keep the household from 
taking alarm, with the study 
door perpetually locked, and 
no sign of the master of 
the house? The dinner hour 
would almost certainly see a 
hue and ery raised, and, in 
fact, at any moment some one 
might get too inquisitive, 

“And then a happy thought 
struck him. He would pro- 
vide an explanation himself. 

*“‘ Accordingly he came quiet- 
ly out, locking the door behind 
him and putting the key in 
his pocket, and presented him- 
self before my mother in the 
drawing-room. She has since 
told me all about the im- 
pressively decorous gentleman 
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who bowed very solemnly, and 
begged to reassure her con- 
cerning her son’s absence, 
However, I hear she told you 
too, so you know all about 
that. 

“But there was a sequel 
to those introductory remarks 
of Samuel’s which she has 
told neither of us. 

“Samuel is undoubtedly a 
good man—and goodness has 
its own peculiarities. One of 
the peculiarities of Samuel’s 
goodness is a tendency to im- 
prove the shining hour. It 
struck him that here was an 
excellent opportunity. The 
old lady was a sitting rabbit, 
and his gun, so to speak, was 
loaded. So he loosed off. 

“¢Madam,’ he said, when 
he had given the message 
from her lost son, ‘may I 
speak a few words on my 
own account?’ 

“ His extreme gravity, and a 
kind of hint of awful revela- 
tions in his voice, which the old 
lady is very quick at scenting 
out, evidently increased the 
favourable impression he was 
producing. She _ graciously 
begged him to be seated, and 
he drew up a chair plumb op- 
posite her and raised a solemn 
finger, just like the kind of 
clergyman she admires, 

*“* Your son has a lady sec- 
retary, he began, and he could 
see at once that the favourable 
impression was becoming posi- 
tively eulogistic. 

“*He has!’ she replied, in 
a similar voice, dropping her 
knitting and looking at him 
very hard. 

“* Beware of 
Samuel. 


her,’ said 
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“*Good gracious! what do 

ou know?’ cried my mother. 

“‘She is dangerous!’ said 
Samuel. 

“«You mean that she is an 
adventuress ?’ 

“«¢ All handsome women are 
adventuresses,’ said Samuel, 
‘in the widest and most insidi- 
ous meaning of the term, espe- 
cially if they are aware that 
they are beautiful. I am prac- 
tically convinced that Miss 
Demayne is aware she is!’ 

“He spoke so impressively 
that, though the old lady would 
evidently have liked some spicier 
revelations, this disclosure made 
her look severer than ever. 

“<T have always suspected 
it!’ she said. 

“<¢ Furthermore,’ said Samuel, 
‘she employs smiles and makes 
movements and so on, when she 
is speaking to your son, which 
are of a provocative nature!’ 

“The old lady fairly woke 
up now. 

“«Tmproper smiles and ges- 
tures?’ she cried. ‘ Good 
gracious !’ 

“Improper in the sense that 
they produce an effect upon 
your son which it is undesir- 
able they should produce,’ said 
Samuel. 

“¢Tell me,’ demanded the 
old lady, ‘has he suecumbed to 
them ?’ 

“*Not yet,’ said Samuel, 
though in far too grave a voice 
to be in the least reassuring, 
‘but the lower side of his na- 
ture is gradually and insidiously 
becoming demoralised! For- 
tunately it has so far been held 
in check by the higher and 
graver side, but who knows 
how long his virtues may con- 
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tinue to triumph over his weak- 
nesses ?’ 

“‘* Who knows indeed !’ said 
the old lady solemnly. ‘Men 
are weak vessels at best.’ 

“*T beg your pardon,’ said 
Samuel with a touch of asper- 
ity, ‘certainly not at best. In 
its highest form man’s nature 
gives entire satisfaction. It is 
the mixture with lighter ele- 
ments which does all the mis- 
chief.’ 

“ Fortunately for Samuel, 
this was so much on the lines 
of one of my mother’s favour- 
ite sermons that she overlooked 
the contradictien—which she 
devilish seldom does, as Sam- 
uel ought to have known. 

«Then you think we should 
take steps to get rid of Miss 
Demayne?’ said she, 

“¢Immediate steps,’ said 
Samuel, ‘or you may take my 
word for it, something will 
happen !’ 

“Making her a grave bow, 
Samuel hurried back to his 
literary labours, leaving the 
old lady even more scandalised 
by this last propheey than by 
anything else he had said. 
Its vagueness left her imagin- 
ation just the kind of wicket 
it likes. 

‘As for Samuel, he had so 
thoroughly enjoyed himself 
that he nearly turned off to 
give Horrocks a lecture on 
temperance and being ware of 
housemaids. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he decided that, as his 
time was short, he would con- 
centrate on his politico-social 
addresses. I don’t think Hor- 
rocks would have been nearly 
as favourably impressed as my 
mother.” 
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CHAPTER IX.—A LITTLE HITCH. 


“About ten o’clock Archi- 
bald tapped gently on the 
study door, and after examin- 
ing him cautiously through the 
key-hole, Samuel let him in. 
They both felt so pleased with 
all the good work they had 
been doing that their greetings 
were almost friendly. 

“Well, old bird,’ said Archi- 
bald, ‘from the ink on your 
fingers, you look as though 
you had been having the time 
of your life.’ 

“* Yes, 1am glad to say one 
of us has been respectably em- 
ployed,’ replied Samuel acidly, 
but civilly. 

“¢Then let’s rest on our 
laurels and resume our joint 
career,’ said Archibald, who 
thought he saw figures in the 
west garden as he passed the 
window at the end of the pas- 
sage, and felt that the sooner 
he became obliterated the 
better. 

**¢ As goon as I have finished 
this paragraph,’ said Samuel, 
scribbling earnestly. 

“He finished the second 
essay on ‘Aspects of Politico- 
Sociology Examined by an 
Expert,’ placed it carefully in 
a long envelope and laid it on 
the desk, ready to delight the 
eyes of the Conservative candi- 
date the moment he became 
reincarnated. 

“*Now,’ said he, ‘we had 
each better take a separate 
capsule.’ 

“¢What kind of capsule?’ 
asked Archibald. 

“Samuel suddenly turned a 
shade paler. 


“<The—the same capsules, 
of course,’ 

“* And divide into four men !’ 
cried Archibald. ‘Guess again, 
Sambo.’ 

“* But—but ” stammered 
Samuel. ‘Those capsules are 
the only things we have!’ 

*“¢And a fat lot of good 
they’ll be!’ scoffed Archibald. 
‘Do you mean to say you 
were such an utter juggins as 
not to provide some dodge for 
joining forces again?’ 

“<Me a juggins!’ said Sam- 
uel. ‘ You are at least as much 
to blame as I am!’ 

**¢Who claimed a monopoly 
of Wyverne’s virtues?’ 

“*¢T was so hopelessly handi- 
capped by you!’ retorted Sam- 
uel bitterly. ‘Who could de- 
vise plans properly when he 
had a feather-head like you to 
distract him?’ 

«You seem a mere mixture 
of incapacity and ill-temper,’ 
replied Archibald. ‘Set to work 
and think of something now; 
but keep away from that mirror, 
old cock, or you’ll feel discour- 
aged.’ 

“Samuel felt too mournful 
for controversy. 

“¢T am doomed!’ he cried 
dismally; ‘I shall actually 
be found in his _ clothes! 
They'll hang me—they’ll hang 
me!’ - 

“And I,’ said Archibald, 
‘am probably doomed to marry 
three girls to save their repu- 
tations, besides being hanged 
in your company. And merely 
for murdering that fatuous ass, 
Wyverne!’ 
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“With a sudden gleam of 
hope Samuel turned to him. 

“¢T say, Archibald,’ he whis- 
pered earnestly, ‘I haveit! We 
must change clothes!’ 

“« What a bright idea!’ said 
Archibald, ‘Run along and 
fetch Horrocks to help me un- 
dress: explain that you're tired 
of wearing the murdered Bar- 
onet’s suit.’ 

“You think of nothing but 
your own skin!’ cried Samuel 
bitterly. 

“*Samuel, old bird,’ replied 
Archibald, whose spirits could 
never be damped for very long, 
‘this conversation is pleasant 
but unprofitable. Let’s mix 
up some of these chemicals 
and keep on taking doses of 
’em till we either come unbust 
again or die!’ 

“So they set to work, fever- 
ishly reading through all the 
note- books of my old ex- 
periments, and making new 
ones of their own till about 
two o’ clock in the morning, 
but without the very faintest 
results. By this time they 
were feeling pretty done up, and 
at last they decided they would 
go to bed and begin again first 
thing in the morning. 

“They chose the most out- 
of-the-way part of the house— 
the far end of the bachelors’ 
wing—and there they put in 
an uneasy night, for they knew 
they would have to be up very 
early to ensure their safe re- 
treat to the study before the 
servants were on the move, 

“After a light breakfast of 
cake and biscuits, which Archi- 
bald boned from the pantry, 
they set to work with re- 
doubled fury. 
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“They tried all sorts of 
things. 

**«TLet’s re-read the stuff 
Wyverne read before he be- 
came unstuck,’ suggested Arch- 
ibald., 

‘So they went through Par- 
adise Regained, the Morning 
and Evening Services, and 
Hamlet, both reading them 
aloud together, but without 
the least effect. They tried 
gymnastic exercises; they tried 
chemical experiments till they 
nearly suffocated themselves ; 
they tried repeating incanta- 
tions from a book on witch- 
craft; they tried gazing into 
space and imagining they 
were one again; they dis- 
solved one of my photographs 
in acid, diluted it with whisky 
and warm water, and each 
drank a tumblerful: but there 
they were, still Archibald and 
Samuel at the end of it all. 

“And then, Maurice, came 
the most awful moment of 
all, when they heard a loud 
knock, and your voice shout- 
ing through the door. They 
were simply paralysed ! 

“Then you announced your 
intention of kicking the door 
in, and they felt that their 
dooms had come. 

“«Sam, old boy,’ whispered 
Archibald, ‘there’s nothing for 
it but rushing him and then 
bolting. I'll go for his legs, 
if you give him a kick on 
the cocoanut when he’s down. 
Shake hands!’ 

“Each grasped the other’s 
hand—and instantly they be- 
came Wyverne Warrington- 
Browne! 

“The fact clearly was that, 
though they didn’t know it, 
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they were in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium. It was 
probably due to some pe- 
culiarity in their molecular 
constitution, but the result 
certainly was that when they 
came actually into physical 
contact, the two bare hands 
firmly clasped, they simply 
formed a staple compound 
again. As for my own united 
relief, so to speak, when I 
realised that I was out of 
the wood, I leave you to 
imagine it! I simply kicked 
Archibald’s clothes under the 
couch and staggered joyfully 
to the door!” 


Major Peckenham had re- 
mained entirely silent during 
the latter part of this remark- 
able narrative. His face had 
even ceased to show any shade 
of expression. 

“Then that’s all?” he asked 
when the Baronet finished. 

‘¢ Yes,” said his friend, look- 
ing a little disappointed. 
“Isn't it enough?” 

The Major rose. 

“Curious experience. You 
must be rather glad it’s over. 
Anything else to talk about 
to-day ?” 

“There are one or two con- 
sequences I should like to dis- 
cuss with you, Maurice.” 

The Major tried to look 
like a man who was thor- 
oughly sympathetic but a little 
busy. 

“Won't they keep?” he in- 
quired. 

“Not very long, I’m afraid,” 
said the Baronet. ‘The fact 
is, Miss Dodson and Miss 
Hewitt first met each other, 
and then were spetted by 


the under-keeper—that’s when 
Archibald heard the voices. 
There was quite a little scene, 
I believe. Next morning, like 
the blockhead he is, the fellow 
informed the police before re- 
porting the encounter to me, 
so the fat is in the fire.” 

The Major’s manner changed 
suddenly. 

“Are you talking serious- 
ly?” he demanded. 

“Perfectly, I regret to say.” 

The Major passed his hand 
across his brow a little wildly. 

“Then—then, this wasn’t a 
—I mean—well, I only mean, 
I couldn't help hoping some 
of it might have turned out 
to be a dream or something. 
Only some of it, of course!” 
he added hastily. 

Sir Wyverne shook his head. 

“None of it unfortunately 
was a dream. In fact there 
are several more complica- 
tions. The two girls, seeing 
they couldn’t keep the ad- 
venture quiet, have each pub- 
lished their own version of 
it, which isn’t a bit like the 
one I’ve told you. Ella as- 
serts that Mr Fitz-Wyverne 
guaranteed she would meet 
Sir Wyverne and his agent. 

“Me!” gasped the Major. 

“Yes, you’re in it too, old 
fellow, I’m sorry to say. She 
further asserts that the ob- 
ject of the assignation was 
purely political. And there’s 
my card introducing Archi- 
bald to show for it, as well 
as Archibald’s statements to 
old Dodson!” 

“And he did actually make 
the statement that you were 
going to rat?” 

“ Ask Mr Dodson. He’ll tell 
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you all about it. He has told 
several other dozen people al- 
ready.” 

“ And he has got that card?” 

“He will show you that 
with pleasure. It has been 
shown to half the population 
of Sutherbury.” 

Major Peckenham seemed for 
a moment too dazed to speak. 
Then he demanded— 

“And what about the other 
girl’s story ?” 

“Her tale is not much im- 
provement on Ella’s. She has 
discovered what I am really 
like, and has described the 
gentleman who met her ac- 
cordingly.” 

‘You mean she says it was 
you yourself? ” 

“Yes, and she’s got my card 
to show for it.” 

‘But that gives her pretty 
badly away!” 

“Oh no, she says Sir Wy- 
verne asked her to come and 
meet Miss Dodson. And Miss 
Dodson says Archibald asked 
her to come and meet Miss 
Hewitt.” 

“Good God!” murmured the 
Major. 

* / nd meanwhile,” the Bar- 
onet continued, “my mother 
has been throwing out the 
strongest hints that I ought 
to get rid of Joyce Demayne.” 

“And what about Miss De- 
mayne herself?” 

“To tell the truth, I find my 
relations with her quite extra- 
ordinarily embarrassing. You 


(To be continued.) 
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see, she has been informed ex- 
actly of my feelings, and I 
know she has been informed!” 

Major Peckenham thought 
desperately. 

‘If only he would tell me 
where he was himself all this 
time!” he said to himself. 

‘“‘T suppose my position here 
may possibly be rather uncom- 
fortable till this little affair 
blows over,” suggested Sir 
Wyverne. 

“Qh, in a couple of years’ 
time people may begin to talk 
of something else,” said the 
Major with bitter irony. “And 
I daresay if they happen to 
postpone the General Election 
for ten years more, and you 
keep on supplying every village 
in the constituency with public 
parks and free libraries in the 
interval, you may quite likely 
have a chance of getting in 
after all.” 

“ Maurice,” his friend replied 
confidentially and earnestly, 
“the situation may be made 
much less embarrassing than 
you think. I have a really 
rather brilliant idea! By the 
way, you've no advice to give, 
have you?” 

“ Advice!” exclaimed the 
Major. ‘Dash it, Wyverne, 
I can’t grasp the dashed cal- 
amity to begin with—let alone 
advising on it!” 

“Don’t worry, my dear fel- 
low,” said the Baronet sooth- 
ingly, “just keep cool and listen 
to me very attentively.” 
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SHAKESPEARE: THE POET OF ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


SHAKESPEARE, whose tercen- 
tenary we celebrate amid the 
alarums and excursions of war, 
has paid the full penalty, as he 
has taken the generous guer- 
don of his greatness, Stand- 
ing alone upon the topmost 
pinnacle of fame, he has been 
the mark, since death took 
him, for the slings and arrows 
of perverted fantasy. The 
‘“‘humourists,” as Ben Jonson 
might have called them, have 
used his works as the whet- 
stone of their derogating ingen- 
uity. They are of many kinds, 
these humourists, and of many 
whims. We all know those 
painstaking critics who would 
pluck, if they could, the gar- 
land from Shakespeare’s brow 
—who, having shaped in their 
mind some image of the poet, 
declare irrelevantly that they 
find not the lineaments of 
their ideal in the actor of 
Stratford. Who are they that 
they should select the delicate 
colour of the poet’s singing 
robes, or dare to weigh in their 
common scales the poet’s brain 
and heart? Even if history 
had not taught them that 
poetry, impartial as death, 
knocks, if it choose, at the 
cottage door, they cannot dis- 
pute or abolish the testimony 
of Shakespeare’s friends and 
contemporaries. Was Ben 
Jonson, then, part and parcel 
of a great conspiracy when he 
acclaimed the sweet Swan of 
Avon? Was he throwing dust 


in posterity’s eyes when he 
recorded the Players’ praise 
of Shakespeare, that “in his 
writing (whatsoever he penn’d) 
he never blotted out a line,” 
and gave his own answer, 
“would he had blotted a thou- 
sand”! Was he a gross im- 
postor whose memory Ben Jon- 
son honoured “on this side 
idolatry as much as any,” and 
of whom he said, “he was 
indeed honest, and of an open 
and free nature; had an ex- 
cellent fancy; brave notions 
and gentle expressions ; where- 
in he flowed with that facility 
that sometime it was necessary 
he should be stopp’d”? Suf- 
flaminandus—that is the trib- 
ute which scholarship ever pays 
to inspiration ; and for the rest, 
Ben Jonson has so clearly de- 
scribed the poet, whom we 
know, that not all the Inns of 
Court shall pervert him into 
a legal monster of their own 
imagining. That a lawyer 
should be a great poet is 
clearly impossible. That a 
poet’s apprehensive mind 
should acquire, with other 
vocabularies, the jargon of the 
courts, is in accord with all 
the world’s experience. 

And then comes the witling, 
who for his own better adver- 
tisement proclaims aloud the 
inferiority of Shakespeare to 
the moderns, who complains 
that the author of “Hamlet” 
had not the mind of a parish 
councillor, and who misses in 
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* Macbeth” and “Othello” the 
subtle psychology of ‘‘ Rosmers- 
holm.” The witling matters 
not; he is but the symptom 
of a recurring folly ; and when 
once his motive of self-aggran- 
disement is revealed he should 
be sent instantly into a deserved 
oblivion, He does not come for 
the first time upon the earth, 
and we may be sure that he 
will be seen again, unless vanity 
and stupidity are overtaken by 
sudden death. Coleridge knew 
him, and gave his folly a final 
answer. “The Englishman,” 
he wrote, “who without rever- 
€.ce, a proud and affectionate 
reverence, can utter the name 
of William Shakespeare, stands 
disqualified for the office of 
critic. He wants one at least 
of the very senses, the lan- 
guage of which he is to em- 
ploy, and will discourse at best 
but as a blind man, while the 
whole harmonious creation of 
light and shade, with all its 
subtle interchange of deepen- 
ing and dissolving colours, rises 
in silence to the silent fiat of 
the uprising Apollo.” 

The desire of the critics, 
especially when the critics 
have themselves essayed the 
art of drama, comes from the 
same sort of reaction which 
persuaded the Athenians to 
ostracise Aristides, They are 
tired of hearing Shakespeare’s 
praises sung. So they find him 
coarse or barbarous, deficient 
in “psychology” or clumsy in 
construction. One insult com- 
monly thrown at him is that 
he knew not what he did, that 
he happened upon such mas- 
tery of speech and drama as 
was his by a kind of accident. 


But in the realm of art there 
are no accidents. It is absurd 
to imagine Shakespeare sitting 
down to the composition of 
“Henry IV.,” let us say, and 
sketching the superb speeches 
of Falstaff without premedita- 
tion. If he never blotted a line, 
how many thoughts, I wonder, 
did he blot out from his mind? 
He came to his writing, “ what- 
soever he penn’d,” with the 
processes of invention com- 
plete, and nothing left for 
accomplishment but the mere 
breathing of poetry upon paper. 
And when his work was done 
he knew better than any other 
living man that it was good. 
In truth, none of his time ex- 
ceeded him in judgment as none 
excelled him in inspiration. 
Like the complete artist that 
he was, he was conscious al- 
ways of his work’s beauty and 
perfection, Even Jonson, who 
loved the lamp more piously 
than did Shakespeare, and dis- 
dained not inkhorn terms, gave 
credit, full and ample, to his 
master’s art: 


‘* For though the Poet’s matter Nature 


be 
His art doth give the fashion.” 


Even Jonson found words of 
lofty praise for Shakespeare’s 
“well-tuned and true - filed 
lines,” and admitted that he 
was a poet made as well as 
born, But later writers have 
grumbled because they have 
not found in Shakespeare’s 
works what he never purposed 
to put there, “The mere 
dreams of a pedantry that 
arraigned the eagle because it 
had not the dimensions of the 
swan”! 
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And then comes along an- 
other critic, who asserts that 
Shakespeare lacked invention, 
that he had “impulse” and not 
“fine thought,” that he lagged 
sadly behind Ibsen, the belaud- 
ed poet of the north. Dumas 
was not of this critic’s opinion. 
Shakespeare, said he, “after 
the good God, had created the 
most,” and gladly we range 
ourselves on the side of Dumas. 
The critics who deny Shake- 
speare “invention” keep that 
quality within the narrowest 
limits. For them it is the mere 
working up of a story out of 
the poet’s head. There was no 
such person in real life as 
Hedda Gabler, they say in 
effect; such a person as Fal- 
staff was known to his com- 
patriots; therefore Ibsen in- 
vented and Shakespeare did 
not. Was ever such nonsense 
talked in the guise of criticism? 
The term “invention” may 
not thus be limited. A single 
happy phrase may show far 
more of it than the most elab- 
orately complicated situation. 
And if, in following the Greek 
tragedians, Shakespeare chose 
for the material of his plays 
plots and persons familiar to 
all men, he made whatever 
he touched his own, he filled 
with the blood of life the 
puppets of the chronicles, and 
showed himself the greatest in- 
ventor that ever expressed the 
emotions of men and women in 
noble speech and coloured im- 
agery. 

And behind the confused 
critic stands the sad biogra- 
pher, who in the act of pub- 
lishing a solid work laments 


that we know little or nothing 
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of Shakespeare, because what 
the newspapers might have 
said about him, had there been 
newspapers, has escaped us, 
So he attempts to fill up the 
inevitable blank with scraps of 
conjecture and snippets of old 
deeds. That much good may 
be achieved by the industrious 
hodman none will deny. No- 
thing that touches Shakespeare 
is indifferent to us, and there 
is a certain heroism in the 
struggle which would rescue 
him from the oblivion of deatb. 
But the dryasdust biographer 
should remember that the 
Shakespeare best worth « - 
covery is already known to us 
more clearly than any of his 
age and kind. He did not keep 
a dog in his yard to write his 
plays for him. He wrote them 
himself, and it is in them that 
we shall find the true poet 
whom we seek. When the 
pedants are at fault, it is 
enough for us to turn to the 
plays, in which Shakespeare 
revealed what manner of man 
he was, and packed for all time 
the true story of his life. With 
the poet’s text at our elbow, 
need we regret that we cannot 
follow his movements from 
Stratford to London, from Lon- 
don back again to Stratford? 
Remember Coleridge’s lament : 
“QO that eternal bricker-up of 
Shakespeare! Registers, mem- 
orandum books—and that Bill, 
Jack and Harry, Tom, Walter 
and Gregory, Charles, Dick and 
Jim lived at that house, but 
that nothing more is known of 
them,” and resolve not to lose 
the substance of the plays for 
the shadow of archeology. 
Shakespeare, in truth, should 
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be the man we know best, be- 
cause he has said more to us 
than others, and it is to the 
plays, not to the biographer, 
that we must put the question 
who and what he was. 

In the first place, he was a 
great Englishman, born at Eng- 
land’s heart. He had none of 
the “yearning” and “ passion 
of revolt” which some associate 
to-day with the Iberian fringe. 
Matthew Arnold did his mem- 
ory a great disservice when he 
called his “openness and fiexi- 
bility of spirit” not English. 
The very fact that it was 
Shakespeare's makes it Eng- 
lish, How shall you form a 
definition of “English” and 
omit Shakespeare’s genius 
from the argument? The truth 
is that wherever Shakespeare’s 
fancy seemed to roam, to 
Athens or to Verona, or to the 
sea-coast of Bohemia, it was 
still active in Stratford or the 
Cotswolds. The names of dis- 
tant cities meant nothing to 
him. He did but take them 
out of the story-books and 
make them his own and Eng- 
land’s. He cared not a jot for 
the false “local colour” where- 
with the actor-manager is 
wont to over - decorate his 
plays. “The flowers of War- 
wickshire,” says Madden, “ blos- 
som in every clime, and we 
encounter in the most unlikely 
places the familiar characters 
of rural life—under a pent- 
house in Messina, in the cot- 
tage of a Bohemian shepherd, 
and in the hall of an Italian 
noble.” Theseus hunts the 
country about Athens with 
English hounds, and even Pros- 
pero’s spirits are of the true 
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breed, for he sets them on “by 
names well known in Glouces- 
tershire kennels.” Moreover, 
the characters of Shakespeare’s 
plays. are as purely English as 
the scene which environs them, 
or as the imagery which glowsin 
their speech. “Troilus and Cres- 
sida,” for instance, has little 
touch with Homer save in its 
names. You must not expect 
to find in Achilles and Ulysses, 
in Thersites and Pandarus of 
Troy, the chaste memory of 
a Grecian urn. Their origin 
is romantic; they bear them- 
selves as true LElizabethans 
upon the stage. They are the 
men that Shakespeare met and 
knew at Paris garden or in 
the taverns of London, genu- 
ine contemporaries of English 
blood and’ bone. No pale re- 
flection, they, of the classical 
dictionary. Bravely they ruffle 
it in galligaskins, and should 
they ever appear upon our 
stage again, as I would they 
might, let them be habited not 
as Greeks and Trojans, but as 
the careless venturers of Shake- 
speare’s day. 

And if the English conntry- 
side was always a cherished 
memory to him, he was no 
less loyal in devotion to the 
London of his time. When in 
1586 he left Stratford to seek 


‘his fortune, London was indeed 


worthy the worship of a con- 
stant lover. It was the moment 
of England’s belated rebirth. 
The spirit of curiosity, which 
had already restored the Greek 
and Latin classics to Italy, and 
had enriched France with the 
wisdom of Rabelais, was at 
last revivifying the wise land 
of England. And py renais- 
Y 
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sance took its own shape and 
form when it came across the 
Channel. Not only did the 
English follow eagerly the 
things of the mind; they ex- 
pressed a new-found energy in 
warlike enterprises and daunt- 
less adventures oversea. The 
London to which Shakespeare 
came was agog with the glory 
of Drake, who, having singed 
the Spaniard’s beard, had come 
back laden with the spoils 
of Cadiz and the isles. Re- 
turned soldiers were talking 
with hushed voices of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s valour and 
sacrifice on the field of Zut- 
phen. The discovery of plots 
devised against the Queen’s 
safety and the punishment of 
the rebels had strengthened 
the loyalty of the people. The 
English sailors were making 
that conquest of the sea which 
was to inspire the epic of 
Hakluyt. The heroic Davys 
was searching “for a passage 
under the frozen zone, by the 
upper part of America, to East 
India.” Nor was Cavendish 
far behind his rival. “At the 
same time, in another part of 
the world,” says Camden, 
“Thomas Cavendish of Suf- 
folk, who had two years before 
set sail from England with 
three ships, passing the Straits 
of Magellan, fired many petty 
towns of the Spaniards upon 
the coasts of Chili, Peru, and 
Nova Spagnia, took and pil- 
laged nineteen merchant ships, 
and amongst them a very rich 
ship of the King’s near Cali- 
fornia, and returned home this 
year (1587) by the Philippines, 
the Malaccas, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and St Helen’s 


Isle, with a rich booty and 
great glory, as being the 
second next after Magellan 
which sailed about the world.” 

Then came the greatest year 
of all, 1588—annus mirabilis 
Camden calls it— which the 
German chronologers presaged 
would be the _ climacterical 
year of the world. “The 
rumours of war,” says the 
chronicler, “which were before 
but slight, began now to in- 
crease every day more and 
more; and now not by un- 
certain fame, but by loud and 
joint voice of all men, it was 
noised abroad that a most in- 
vincible Armada was rigged 
and prepared in Spain against 
England, and that the fore- 
most captains and expertest 
leaders and old soldiers were 
sent for out of Italy, Sicily, 
yea, and out of America, 
into Spain.” The Spaniard, 
like many an enemy since, found 
reasons not a few why he could 
not be cheated of victory— 
“that England was not forti- 
fied, that it was unprovided of 
leader's, soldiers, horsemen, and 
munitions, bare of wealth and 
friends, that there are many in 
all parts of the realm addicted 
to the Romish religion, who 
would presently join their forces 
with his.” Thus was the old 
and new story of weakness 
and dissension told by our 
foes, and pointed with the same 
moral, But to those alive in 
London the years of triumph- 
ing adventure ‘brought a pride 
in which there was no vain- 
glory. It is easy to imagine 
that Shakespeare’s quick and 
buoyant temper responded to 
the news of victory. In many 
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a blind ale-house by Thames 
side he would drink with sail- 
ors home from America or the 
Spanish Main, with the salt 
spray still on their beards, and 
hear the yarns they spun of 
their ancient captains, Caven- 
dish and Davys. Or he would 
watch the soldier as he turned 
back his sleeve to show the 
wounds he had won in the ser- 
vice of his country. So the 
pride of England was kindled 
in his breast. So he became 
the ardent lover of his land 
that we know him. It was 
not for him to disdain what 
nowadays we call imperialism. 
He was no “intellectual,” that 
he should make the vague 
brotherhood of man the cloak 
of cowardice, He sang the 
glory and the valour of his 
England with a passion and 
a fervour which make us glad 
that in these days of bitter 
warfare we are called to cele- 
brate his name and fame. What 
happier time could we find to 
sing his praise than the year in 
which we are crushing a viler, 
crueller foe than any whom 
Elizabeth, his Queen, was asked 
to drive from her shores? 

The poet of England, he gave 
to the love of country, to patri- 
otism as nowadays we call it, 
a voice which never shali be 
stilled. His histories are, and 
will ever be, the epic of our race. 
The great Marlborough con- 
fessed that he owed what he 
knew of England’s past to 
Shakespeare—and how many 
of Marlborough’s countrymen 
have echoed his confession! 
The splendid sequence of plays 
from “ King John” to “ Henry 
VIII.” has been the breviary 
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of many a gallant captain and 
wise statesman. And while 
Shakespeare’s pride in England 
never flags, he does not forget 
what she owes to the jocund 
fate which made her an island. 
His clairvoyal spirit easily dis- 
cerned the power of the sea, He 
tires not in celebrating 


‘*The national bravery of our isle, 
which stands 

In Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks unscaleable and roaring 
waters, 

With sands that will not bear our 
enemies’ boats, 

But suck them up to the topmast.” 


Many are the happy phrases 
whieh he finds for England’s 
insularity: “our salt - water 
girdle,” “our sea-walled gar- 
den,” —these are but two of his 
conceits. But it is in the fam- 
ous passage of “ Richard II.” 
that he most loudly acclaims 
our sea-girt cliffs, and pays as 
lofty a tribute to his England 
as ever was paid to Athens, the 
violet-crowned : 


‘¢ This royal throne of kings, this scep- 
ter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little 
world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
this England, 

This nurse, this teeming womb of royal 
kings, 

Fear’d by their breed and famous by 
their birth, 

Renowned for their deeds as far from 
home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry, 

As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 

Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s 
Son ; 
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This land of such dear souls, this dear 
dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the 
world, 

Is now leased out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement or pelting farm : 

England, bound in with the triumph- 
ant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the en- 
vious siege 

Of watery Neptune, is now bound in 
with shame, 

With inky blots and rotten parchment 
bonds : 

That England, that was wont to con- 
quer others, 

Hath made a shameful conquest of 
itself.” 


We, too, in a lawyer-ridden 
land, know something of “inky 
blots” and “ parchment bonds.” 
But it is characteristic of 
Shakespeare that his love of 
England did not blind him to 
her faults. His praise is the 
better worth hearing, because 
it discriminates. He knew that 
even England, perplexed. by 
evil counsellors and untrue to 
herself, might suffer bitterly 
for her folly and her faults. 
“This England never did, nor 
never shall,” says the Bastard 
Falconbridge, who incarnates 
the national virtues of doglike 
fidelity and blunt courage, 


‘* Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror 
But when it first did help to wound 
itself.” 


Alas! is it not helping to 
wound itself to-day more deeply 
than ever in the past ? 

But it is in “Henry V.” that 
Shakespeare fashioned for us 
the true epic of England. 
The dramatic form sits very 
loosely upon it. It is epic 
in shape as in spirit. Splen- 
did in eloquence, swift in nar- 
rative, it is a pean sung 
in our country’s praise. Its 


noble lines sound in our ears 
like a trumpet-call, and it 
has lost not a jot of its 
force and energy by the pas- 
sage of three hundred years. 
We are fighting to-day an 
enemy who knows nothing of 
the chivalry which inspired 
the proud adversary of Henry 
V. We shall not make peace 
with the Germans as we made 
peace with the French on the 
very field of Agincourt. But 
we fight upon the same 
ground with a better cause, 
and Shakespeare’s spirit still 
strengthens our arms and ani- 
mates our courage. 

Though it is but a cockpit 
which is asked to “hold the 
vasty fields of France,” though 
“the very casques that did 
affright the air at Agincourt” 
are crammed within a wooden 
O, the warlike Harry assumes 
in every line the port of Mars, 
and speaks across the centuries 
with a voice which patriotic 
Englishmen will always under- 
stand. Vividly does the chorus 
sketch the scenes, which we, 
too, witnessed at Germany’s 
first attack : 


‘* Now all the youth of England are on 
fire : 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe 

~ lies : 

Now thrive the armourers, and hon- 
our’s thought 

Reigns solely in the breast of every 

- man; 

They sell the pasture now to buy the 
horse, 

Following the mirror of all Christian 

~° kings, 

With winged heels, as English Mer- 
curies.” 


Then, as now, we doubted 
our courage as little as we 
feared our destiny. Then, a8 
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now, the enemy sought with 
crafty policy to divert English 
purposes, and found willing 
instruments ready to his hands. 
Then, as now, there were secret 
leagues and traitorous unions, 
and Shakespeare divined the 
danger which lay in England’s 
path: 


“QO England! model to thy inward 
greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What mightst thou do, that honour 
would thee do, 

Were all thy children kind and natural! 

But ‘see thy fault! France hath in 
thee found out 

A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 

With treacherous crowns.” 


Thus dishonour shamefully 
recurs. In Shakespeare’s time 
the nest of hollow bosoms 
was well filled, and we and 
the enemy alike know where 
to find it to-day. 

King Harry’s own speeches 
might still hearten our men 
fighting in the field. He 
speaks a language which sol- 
diers of all ages can echo 
and understand. ‘And you, 
good yeomen,” he cries, 


‘* Whose limbs were made in England, 
show us here 

The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding ; 
which I doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so mean and 
base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the 

'" slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game’s 
afoot: 10F = ZICH 

Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 

Cry, ‘God for Harry, England, and 
Saint George.’ ” 


And while the game was 
afoot, he would have his yeo- 
men respect the laws of chiv- 
alrous warfare. He gives them 
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express charge to compel no- 
thing from the villages, to 
take nothing but paid for, 
to upbraid or abuse none of 
the enemy in disdainful lan- 
guage. For, said he with a 
wisdom which the Germans 
have never learned, “when 
levity and eruelty play for 
a kingdom, the gentler game- 
ster is the soonest winner.” 
And, despite their king’s lofty 
courage, the English were al- 
ready forced to deplere the 
shirkers who hung back from 
the martial service of their 
country. ‘O that we now had 
here,” says Westmoreland, 


** But one ten thousand of these men 
in England 
That do no work to-day.” 


So the armourers accom- 
plish the knights, “with 
busy hammers closing rivets 
up.” So the royal captain 
walks from watch to watch, 
visits all his hosts, 


‘* Bids them good morrow with a mod- 


est smile, 
And calls them brothers, friends, and 
countrymen,” 


and at the last inspires his 
‘‘ruin’d band” to victory with 
the famous speech about St 
Crispian’s day. He tells his 
men how those who live this 
day and see old age, will feast 
their neighbours on its vigil, 
and take pride in the wounds 
they got on Crispin’s day; 
how their names, familiar as 
household words, will be fresh- 
ly remembered in their flowing 
cups: 

‘* We few, we happy few, we band of 


brothers ; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with 


me 
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Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accursed they 
were not here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles 
any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Cris- 
pin’s day?” 


Throughout the play the 
clear note of patriotism is 
heard. There is not a scene of 
it that, in Coleridge’s phrase, 
*‘does not counteract that mock 
cosmopolitanism which, undex 
& positive term, really implies 
nothing but a negation of, 
or indifference to, the partic- 
ular love of our country.” 
For Shakespeare, as I have 
said, was above and before all 
things a lover of England. 
With how bitter a contempt 
would he have lashed those 
friends of every country but 
their own, who nowadays un- 
pack what they have of souls 
in America, and believe that 
flat treason is a mark of supe- 
riority! And Shakespeare, be- 
ing a patriot, was a Tory also. 
He loved not those who dis- 
turbed the peace of England. 
He believed firmly in the estab- 
lished order, and in the great 
traditions of his native land. 
He was a firm supporter of 
church and state. He does 
not whine about the unfit, nor 
see salvation in the careful 
nurture of the imbecile. He 
had as keen a scent for the 
demagogue as Aristophanes 


himself, and his Jack Cade 
‘may stand side by side as a 
companion portrait with the 
Cleon of “The Knights.” With 
a few strokes he has sketched 
the familiar miscreant who, in 
pretending to serve 


others, 
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serves himself, ‘There shall 
be in England seven half- 
penny loaves sold for a penny,” 
says Cade; ‘the three-hooped 
pot shall have ten hoops; and 
I will make it felony to drink 
small beer: all the realm shall 
be in common ; and in Cheapside 
shall my palfrey go to grass: 
and when I am king, as king 
I will be,. .. there shall be 
no money; all shall eat and 
drink on my score; and I will 
apparel them all in one livery, 
that they may agree like 
brothers, and worship me their 
lord.” The vainglory and false 
promises of this speech have 
not lost a jot of their truth 
and freshness. Messrs George 
and Churchill have within the 
last few years spoken to the 
people with greater rancour 
and no less ignorance than 
Cade himself. “Seven half- 
penny loaves for a penny” is 
near enough to “ ninepence 
for fourpence” to show that 
the demagogue’s generosity 
with other people’s money is 
to-day as large, in word at 
least, as it was in Shake- 
speares time. And nowhere 
does Shakespeare demonstrate 
more plainly that ‘“‘he was not 
for an age, but for all time,” 
than in this immortal sketch of 
Jack Cade, whose raucous voice 
is still heard at the hustings in 
our twentieth century. 

But it is in “Coriolanus” 
that Shakespeare gives bis 
wisest exposition of political 
philosophy. Hazlitt said truly 
enough that he who read this 
play might “save himself the 
trouble of reading Burke’s ‘Re- 
flections’ or Paine’s ‘Rights of 
Man,’ or the debates in both 
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Houses of Parliament since the 
French Revolution or our own.” 
That Shakespeare drew the 
character of Coriolanus with 
a sympathy of understanding 
is evident; it is evident also 
that he turned the wise pages 
of Plutarch wisely to his pur- 
pose. In a vividly dramatic 
form he has set before us 
the never-ending struggle be- 
tween the few and the many, 
between government and an- 
archy, between law and licence. 
His hero is “the chief enemy 
to the people,” “a very clog 
to the commonalty.” What- 
ever he does he will do by 
his own strength. In vain 
does the people burn at his 
altar the incense of its flattery. 
Not in response to its will does 
he consent to fight or die for 
his country. Like a brave 
man of independent spirit 
he detests the doles which 
purchase the favour of the 
citizens. The lesson of Athens 
and her fall is not lost upon 
him. He knows precisely 
whither the worship of the 
incompetent, the loudly adver- 
tised cult of “democratic con- 
trol,” will carry the state: 


“Tt is a purposed thing, and grows by 
plot, 

To curb the will of the nobility : 

Suffer it, and live with such as cannot 
rule, 

Nor ever will be rul’d.” 


In these lines we may read the 
history of the last ten years, 
and discover a clear premoni- 
tion of the nerveless ineptitude 
still dogging every movement 
of our ministers, who, in abas- 
ing themselves before the peo- 
ple, have lost the power to 
rule, 
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In the struggle that follows, 
Coriolanus alone holds himself 
with dignity. It is not for 
him, who has never quailed 
before an enemy, to fear or 
to wheedle his fellow-citizens, 
who, to have peace at their own 
price, would gladly have killed 
him. The “dull tribunes” are 
as fierce in his dispraise as the 
“fusty plebeians”; they hate 
his honours with all the envy 
of their kind; as Menenius 
says, they ‘“‘knew neither him, 
themselves, nor anything.” 
Their sole ambition is “for 
poor knaves’ caps and legs.” 
Above all, Brutus and Sici- 
nius loathe his grandeur, as 
tribunes have loathed the 
grandeur of heroes at all times, 
and exult in the certainty that 
his independence of spirit will 
undo him. “I heard him 
swear,” says Brutus with smug 
satisfaction, 

‘* Were he to stand for consul, never 
would he 

Appear i’ the market-place, nor on him 
ut 

The sapen vesture of humility, 

Nor showing, as the manner is, his 
wounds 

To the people, 
breath ; ” 

and then hastens to explain, 

though none but his friend 

Sicinius is in earshot, that 

“it was his word.” 

Thus Coriolanus, true to his 
word, would not bend the knee 
to “the beast with many 
heads.” When he should have 
appeased it, he speaks it the 
truth, “that some certain of 

our brethren roar’d, and ran 
ind the noise of our own 
drums.” When he should have 
asked, with flattering humble- 
ness, the “‘sweet voices ” of the 


beg their stinking 
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citizens, he bids them “wash 
their faces and keep their 
teeth clean.” And Brutus and 
Sicinius, like the stealthy party- 
politicians that they were, make 
the most of his candour. Their 
speeches have the true sound 
of election - addresses. Corio- 
lanus, as Brutus hints, will 
take their liberties away, and 
make them of no more voice 
than dogs. Sicinius reminds 
his masters “with what con- 
tempt he wore the humble 
weed, how in his suit he scorn’d 
you.” Such as Coriolanus was 
in the end, so he was in the 
beginning. His first speech, 
the best test of his qualities, 
belabours the people after the 
right fashion: 


** What would you have, you curs, 
That like nor peace nor war? the one 
affrights you, 
The other makes you proud. He that 
trusts to you, 
Where he should find you lions, finds 
you hares, 
Where foxes, geese : you are no surer, 
no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailstone in the sun. . 
Who deserves greatness 
Deserves your hate; and your affec- 
tions are 
A sick man’s appetite, who desires most 
that 
Which would increase his evil. He 
that depends 
Upon your favours swims with fins of 
lead 
And hews down oaks with rushes.” 


Even after the banishment 
of Coriolanus, the vagabond 
exile, worse than “the steep 
Tarpeian death,” Shakespeare 
will not let the people off. 
He pursues it with an irony 
of scorn, “For my own 
part,” says one citizen, “when 
I said, banish him, I said, 


twas pity.” To which an- 
other replies: “And so did 
I; and, to say the truth, so 
did very many of us: that 
we did, we did for the best; 
and though we willingly con- 
sented to his banishment, yet 
it was against our will.” 
There in a few lines are ex- 
pressed the eternal folly and 
shame of democracy. Ever 
committed to the worse cause, 
the people has not even the 
courage of its own opinions. 
Shakespeare, then, perceiv- 
ing the permanent, unchang- 
ing elements of politics, was a 
wise Tory. He who despised 
those who truckled to the peo- 
ple, knew how to treat all men 
with an equal ease and justice. 
“He was a handsome well- 
shap’t man: very good com- 
pany and of a very ready and 
pleasant smooth wit.” So says 
Aubrey; and Aubrey, though 
he was a gossip, cherished 
always a pedant’s love of ac- 
curacy. He did not describe 
Shakespeare by guesswork. 
Indeed he went to the best 
and surest souree of knowledge, 
and that source was William 
Beeston, whose link with Shake- 
speare is near and unbroken. 
For Christopher Beeston, Wil- 
liam’s father, was a friend of 
Shakespeare, and the two men 
are mentioned together in the 
will of Augustine Phillips of 
the King’s Company. And 
Aubrey’s description, which 
came, with one intervention 
only, from Christopher Bees- 
ton himself, bears upon it the 
marks of truth. ‘A hand- 
some well-shap’t man,”—that 
we very well believe was 
Shakespeare. No ugly broken 
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casket ever carried so precious 
a jewel as was his genius. 
“Very good company, and of 
a@ very ready and pleasant 
smooth wit.” How better 
should a friend depict one 
who always bore himself 
among men as a gentleman? 
And Ben Jonson, in the brief 
character he has left us of 
the poet, agrees with Beeston. 
“He was indeed,” says he, 
“honest, and of an open 
and free nature.” It is but 
the same truth set in an- 
other light. Moreover, the 
evidence of the plays chimes 
with the evidence of the 
gossips. None but a gentle- 
man could have drawn, with 
large and lavish hand, the 
women of Shakespeare. Mir- 
anda and Rosalind, Constance 
and Imogen, Perdita and Viola, 
Isabella and Cleopatra, far 
apart as they are one from 
another, could have been cre- 
ated only by an artist, in 
whom there was no touch of 
meanness or of guile. And 
that grim, strange world, in- 
habited by such heroes as 
Falstaff and Poins, as the in- 
comparable clowns, even as 
the great Barnardine himself, 
could have been depicted by 
none but a gentleman. Here 
there is no stooping as to 
inferiors; one and all of them, 
transcending the common mea- 
sure of mankind as they do, 
are seen with sympathy, and 
fashioned without a gesture of 
contempt. 

Again Shakespeare proves 
himself a gentleman in his mod- 
eration. He does not insist. 
He harbours no _ inapposite 
desire to make us better. 


Some of his critics have been 
saddened by the thought that 
his plays solve no moral prob- 
lems and preach no obvious 
sermons—that, in fact, he is 
content to be a mere master 
of the revels, a purveyor of 
joy and pleasure. His refusal 
to preach is but another title 
eof honour. Shakespeare was 
no provincial, to whom the 
potting-shed was an essential 
temple of light. He brushed 
aside as unimportant the tea- 
table squabbles of country 
towns. He was quite incap- 
able of putting upon paper 
such a note as this of Ibsen’s: 
‘‘These women of the present 
day, ill-used as daughters, as 
sisters, as wives, not educated 
according to their gifts, pre- 
vented from following their 
inclination, deprived of their 
inheritance, embittered in tem- 
per —it is these who furnish 
the mothers of the new genera- 
tion. What is the result?” 
Or -this other project: “The 
keynote is to be. The prolific 
growth of our intellectual life, 
in literature, art, &c.—and in 
contrast to this: the whole of 
mankind gone astray.” To all 
such transitory subtleties as 
these Shakespeare was deaf 
and blind. He saw only the 
larger, plainer emotions—love, 
hate, jealousy, envy, ambition, 
cruelty,—but he saw them with 
the clear eye of simplicity, and 
treated them with the know- 
ledge and insight of one as far 
removed from littleness as from 
cynicism, 

And Shakespeare, the poet 
of England, gentleman and 
Tory, has been pronounced a 
German by our foes! By what 
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right do they claim possession of 
a dramatist removed from them 
by a whole world of poetry and 
romance, a dramatist whose 
amplitude and generosity must 
be for ever unintelligible to 
them? They claim him for 
theirs, I suppose, because they 
have heard about him in their 
schools and debauched him in 
their universities, They have 
made him the poor victim of 
their Jahrbiicher; they have per- 
mitted the ineffable Reinhardt 
to bury him, as he has buried 
Sophocles, beneath the weight 
of his hideous vulgarity. They 
have counted the syllables in 
his lines, and anatomised his 
words. They have gained no 
touch of his humanity or his 
good sense, and he remains, 
despite their anxious ministra- 
tions, the implacable foe of 
Teutonic pedantry and dis- 
cipline. 

Why, then, should the Ger- 
mans have attempted to lay 
violent hands upon our Shake- 
speare? It is but part of their 
general policy of pillage. Steal- 
ing comes as easy to them as it 
came to Bardolph and Nym, 
who in Calais stole a fire-shovel. 
Wherever they have gone they 
have laid violent hands upon 
what does not belong to them. 
They have hit upon the happy 
plan of levying a toll upon 
starved Belgium. It is not 
enough for their greed to strip 
a country of food; they must 
extract something from its 
pocket, even though it be 
dying of hunger. We all 
know that the waggons which 
have brought shells to the 
trenches have been sent back 
laden with the spoils of Ger- 





man thievery, The strange 
lust which the Germans be- 
trayed in 1870 for clocks and 
watches has not left them now, 
and if ever they fail to tell the 
hour again, it will not be for 
lack of French and Belgian 
timepieces. Unfortunately for 
them, they have not yet been 
able to lay a violent hand upon 
England. “Neptune’s garden” 
still eludes their pillaging hand. 
No doubt, if they came to these 
shores, they would feed their 
fury by scattering Shake- 
speare’s dust to the winds of 
heaven. As they are unable to 
sack Stratford, they do what 
seems to them the next best 
thing: they hoist the Jolly 
Roger over Shakespeare's 
works. 

Their arrogance is busy 
in vain. Shakespeare shall 
never be theirs. He was an 
English patriot, who would 
always have refused to bow 
the knee to an insolent alien. 
The vulgar brutality, which 
the Germans mistake for war- 
fare, would have been odious 
to his chivalrous mind. In his 
own phrase, he had no love of 
men who, “having before gored 
the gentle bosom of peace with 
pillage and robbery, make wars 
their bulwark.” And the noisy 
apostles of Kultur would find 
for him a second home in Leip- 
zic! Indeed, they waste their 
time, and if only a glimmer of 
humour could light up their 
arrogance, they would humbly 
and openly confess their folly. 

However, it is clear that ever 
since Gervinus made his fatu- 
ous discovery that Shakespeare 
was German, the Germans have 
affected to admire our national 
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poet. He did not reciprocate 
the admiration. When Nerissa 
asked Portia what she thought 
of the young German, the Duke 
of Saxony’s nephew, she got 
such an answer as to-day would 
be regarded as lése-majesté in 
Germany. ‘Very vilely in the 
morning,” said she, ‘“ when he 
is sober, and most vilely in the 
afternoon, when he is drunk: 
when he is best, he is a little 
worse than a man, and when 
he is worst, he is little better 
than a beast. An the worst 
fall that ever fell, I hope I shall 
make shift to go without him.” 
Truly Nerissa might have been 
describing the horde of Boches 
who twenty months ago poured 
into Belgium and Northern 
France. 

Germany, then, would be 
wise if she kept her hands off 
poets who do not belong to 
her. Even if she could kid- 
nap the genius of France and 
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England, it would not profit 
her. Hers is not a soil upon 
which poets thrive easily. She 
has always looked with sus- 
picion upon Heine, and since 


Heine’s death she has nothing 


better than grammarians to set 
against the literary splendour 
of France and Russia and Eng- 
land. Maybe, when her arro- 


gance is abated through suf- 
fering, when she discovers that 


other and greater countries live 
and are happy without her bor- 
ders, that her “ civilisation ”’ is 
not destined to absorb the 
whole world, she may discover 
in humility of spirit a litera- 
ture of her own. Meantime 
she must know that she cannot 
invade poets, as by stealthy 
preparation she has invaded 
provinces, and that Shake- 
speare’s priceless folio is @ 
tabernacle, which must not be 
touched by hostile undiscern- 
ing hands. 
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WESTWARD OF ERZEROUM. 


BY W. J. C. 


THE physical characteristics 
of Eastern Anatolia make it 
a territory which contributes 
little to the general resources 
of the Ottoman State. Re- 
garded as a whole, it is a 
barren land of lefty mountains 
with highland valleys seldom 
standing less that 6000 feet 
above sea-level. Sometimes, 
indeed, these valleys are fer- 
tile, and open out into plains 
a few hundred square miles in 
extent; but in all they occupy 
only a small proportion of the 
country’s surface, and their 
winter is long and _ severe. 
Temperatures of 40° and 50° 
below zero are known fre- 
quently, and snow comes early 
and stays late. 

So it is a country sparsely 
peopled, with revenues always 
small, and commerce always 
negligible; and the compara- 
tively small population that it 
carries is of little value in the 
view of Turkish Moslems. 
Many of its inhabitants are 
not Moslem at all, and a 
greater number still, though 
Moslem in faith, are Kurds 
who yield only partial allegi- 
ance to Turkish sovereignty. 
Over large portions of the 
country the Sultan’s writ does 
not run, nor are taxes paid; 
and Kurds do not serve in the 
Ottoman Regular Army, for 
the sufficient reason that the 
State has never been able to 
compel them to serve. In 
Kurdish districts a Turkish 


Moslem finds himself among 
enemies in his own national 
territory,—enemies, too, who 
profess his own faith. So far 
as human and material re- 
sources were affected Russia 
might occupy the country up 
to Trebizond and Erzingan, 
and the Ottoman State would 
be little the poorer, and noth- 
ing less capable of placing 
armies in the field. 

This inhospitable district, 
however, is counted as the east- 
ern bulwark of Anatolia. To 
Russian invasion it opposes 
every imaginable natura] diffi- 
culty. Invading armies must 
traverse high passes. Of roads 
leading towards the heart of 
Anatolia there is not one worth 
the name. Nor is it a land in 
which invading armies can 
find grain and horse-feed and 
herds and fiocks—it has diffi- 
culty enough to feed itself, and 
often draws on more fertile 
districts. An army invading 
Anatolia from this side must 
be fed from the rear along 
lengthening lines of communi- 
cation on which conveyance 
will always be difficult. On 
the eastern edge of this wild 
border province the fortress of 
Erzeroum stands across the 
natural route of invasion from 
east to west; and to enable 
this fortress and the armies 
based upon it to be readily 
supplied it was connected with 
the port of Trebizond by the 
only good road in this part of 
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the ceuntry. Turkish control 
of the Black Sea was an 
essential factor in the scheme 
of defence; but retaining that 
control they thought they had 
little fear for the rest. Behind 
the rugged, roadless province, 
with its great frontier fortress 
and Army of the East, the 
heart of Anatolia would be 
difficult to reach. And even 
if Erzeroum fell, and their 
armies retreated somewhat, 
matters would not be desper- 
ate. Still holding the sea, 
the Turks would simply trans- 
fer their lines of supply 
to roads from other Black 
Sea ports farther west,—par- 
ticularly to the great road 
from Samsoun to Sivas. Met- 
alled all the way, easily graded, 
passably well bridged, and cap- 
able of carrying heavy traffic, 
it would be an adequate line 
of communications. In pos- 
session of Erzeroum the enemy 
would still have Turkish armies 
before him, still have much of 
the rugged border province be- 
tween him and the real Ana- 
tolia. The campaign would 
show nothing decisive in Rus- 
sian favour, and would still 
have to be won. 

So Turks argued who pos- 
sessed some knowledge of their 
country’s military affairs. But 
with control of the Black Sea 
gone, and Erzeroum with it, 
the whole Turkish scheme of 
defence fell to the ground. The 
road from Samsoun to Sivas 
became as little available as 
that from Trebizond to Erze- 
roum. , Turkish armies of the 
east were faced with the same, 
or greater difficulties of trans- 
port, as those sought to be 
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imposed upon their enemies. 
So far, however, this border 
provinee still protects Anatolia, 
and has still to be crossed by 
Russian armies; it gains time 
for the Turks, and enables them 
to reorganise their beaten forces 
and bring up reinforeements 
and prepare a fresh defensive 
with Sivas as the new base. 
As yet no pressure by invad- 
ers has reached the heart of 
Anatolia. 

It may be asked, where is 
this heart of Anatolia, pressure 
on which will be disastrous for 
the Ottoman State? Speaking 
broadly, it may be called the 
fertile regions occupied chiefly 
er largely by Turkish Moslem 
peasantry, for the two are found 
together—as the Turkish pro- 
verb says: “To the Osmanli 
the rich lands; to others the 
mountains.” This Anatolian 
peasantry is the backbone and 
everything else of the Ottoman 
Empire. They number not 
more than eight millions; but 
they are the Osmanlis, the 
Turk, the Ottoman military 
strength. All other elements 
of the Ottoman population may 
be regarded as divergent, mut- 
ually jealous races who would 
go their own ways and fall out 
among themselves, but for the 
solid mass of Moslem peasan- 
try. They are often called the 
finest peasantry in the world— 
a wide generalisation not easily 
reduced to anything definite. 
But this much may be said of 
them, in addition to admit- 
ting many good qualities, that 
as a people surrounded by in- 
ternal and external enemies, 
holding by the sword what 
they won by the sword, and 
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also holding fanatically to a 
single faith, they have the 
unity and common purpose of 
a tribe. 

The fertile districts of Ana- 
tolia begin somewhere west of 
Erzingan—roughly correspond- 
ing with the upper reaches of 
the valleys of the Kizil Irmak, 
and Kilkit Irmak or Lycus. 
The plateau of Asia Minor may 
be regarded as falling gradually 
from Erzeroum to the west. 
Erzeroum plain is 6000 feet 
above sea-level; Sivas and 
Shabin Karahissar, in the Kizil 
Irmak and Kilkit Irmak val- 
leys respectively, are 1500 feet 
lower. West of Erzingan the 
country becomes more open, 
the valleys are wider, the 
mountains lower, the climate 
less rigorous. By the time 
Sivas is reached you are well 
in the fertile country, and have 
the heart of Anatolia around 
and before you. Between Sivas 
and Angora lie wheat lands 
not exceeded in quality in the 
world. 

Erzingan, on the great nor- 
thern branch of the Euphrates, 
is a place where many roads 
meet. Thence go roads to 
Trebizond in the north; to 
Kharput, Malatia, Marash, and 
Diarbekr in the south—all of 
them cities of size and im- 
portance, judged by standards 
of the Ottoman Empire—and 
from Marash an easy road 
goes to Aleppo and Alexan- 
dretta. But of much greater 
importance than any is the 
road westward from Erzin- 
gan, which climbs out of the 
Euphrates Valley, and in some 
fifty miles enters the valley 
8f the Kizil Irmak, and has 


upon its right the rich valley 
of the Kilkit Irmak and the 
town of Shabin Karahissar., 
This western road is the only 
great route for armies invad- 
ing Anatolia from the east, 
and has seen many in its 
time. This way came Timur 
on his fourth campaign, when 
he entered Anatolia on the 
way to Angora. 

The new Turkish line of 
defence, Kerasund - Shabin 
Karahissar - Karabel Dagh, 
south-east of Sivas — said 
to be in preparation — covers 
the two rich valleys of 
the Kizil Irmak and Kilkit 
Irmak, which give access to 
Anatolia. It is a line that 
leaves little of value outside 
it to the east. 

And now the great import- 
anee which Sivas has always 
had in the past is to be il- 
lustrated again. There is no 
other place of equal strateg- 
ical importance in the interior 
of Anatolia. It is marked out 
by nature as the natural in- 
land capital, and in effect that 
is what it is now. With 4 
population of about 70,000, it 
is the largest city in the in- 
terior of Asia Minor proper. 
And above all other cities it 
is the meeting-place of the 
great routes by which the 
internal commerce of Eastern 
Anatolia is carried on, and by 
which troops can be moved. 
Here comes in the great route 
from Erzeroum and Erzingan. 
All the little Black Sea ports 
between Samsoun and Trebi- 
zond have roads connecting 
with this city. From Sam- 
soun comes the great met- 
alled road, most important in 
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the country, which, passing 
through Sivas, proceeds to 
Malatia and Kharput and 
Diarbekr and Mosul and Bag- 
dad. By this road also is 
reached Ras-el-Ain on the 
Bagdad Railway. Roads also 
come in from Albistan and 
Marash in the south. And 
here also meet the two very 
important roads, from Kai- 
sariyeh in the south-west and 
from Angora in the west, by 
which must come whatever of 
reinforcements the Turks are 
able to send for the defence 
of their eastern frontier. As 
a further tribute to the posi- 
tion and importance of Sivas, 
every scheme of railway con- 
struction for Anatolia — and 
there have been many—aims 
to reach this city or to link 
with it. 

Around Sivas extends a wide 
territory where, in spite of a 
severe climate, much wheat is 
grown, and where herds and 
flocks do well. It is the re- 
cognised granary for north- 
eastern Asia Minor. It has 
always fed Turkish armies on 
the eastern frontier, and will 
do so again. Any army‘in pos- 
session of Sivas can subsist on 
the country, as Timur found— 
and he was no bad judge of 
where armies should go to 
achieve results, and at the same 
time support themselves. This 
reputation which Sivas has 
earned is well known in the 
country, and has made the city 
a barometer of peace and war 
for Anatolia. Simple precau- 
tions by the Turkish War Office 
become evident here, and can- 
not be kept secret. The report 
that Sivas bakers have been 
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ordered to bake and fill the 
mosques with hard bread, goes 
along the roads as omen of 
war with Russia. It is, too, a 
herald of war that has old 
traditions behind it; for so the 
mosques were filled by Sivas 
bakers before the wars of 1829, 
of 1853, of 1877—so0 doubtless 
they were being filled in 1914. - 

As might be expected from 
its position, Sivas is an old city 
with a varied past. In Roman 
and Byzantine times it was 
called Sebastea, and in the days 
of Byzantine greatness was the 
second largest city on Asia 
Minor, and had a population 
of 300,000. By a strange po- 
litical transaction it became 
in a way Armenian, and since 
that period has always had a 
considerable Armenian popula- 
tion. In the eleventh century 
an Armenian King, Senekhe- 
rim I., whose native realm of 
Vasburagan lay around Lake 
Van, found the adjacent Seljuk 
State a growing and danger- 
ous neighbour, already beyond 
his capacity to resist. He sur- 
rendered his kingdom to the 
Byzantines, and received in 
exchange the province and city 
of Sebastea, which he ruled 
under Byzantine sovereignty. 
Many Armenians followed their 
king, both at the time and 
subsequently, and so came 
about the large Armenian 
element which figures in the 
city’s population still. 

A century and a half after 
Senekherim’s arrival the Sel- 
juks were in Sivas itself—by 
so much, only, had Armeni- 
ans benefited by this migra- 
tion—and it became a great 
Seljuk city. So it remained 
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for nearly two hundred years, 
during which time the Seljuk 
Sultans beautified it with col- 
leges and mosques and curious 
minarets. All were in the best 
style of Seljuk art, and now 
appear, some intact, some more 
or less as ruins, as the only 
buildings of any interest in 
Sivas. They are generally con- 
structed of warm-tinted yellow 
stone, though brickwork may 
also be seen. With their great 
deep portals elaborately carved 
and panelled, their fine blue 
tiles, and their round tapering 
minarets whose galleries and 
sides are also decorated with 
carving and panelling, they are 
examples of Seljuk work in- 
ferior to none in the country. 
Timur came in the year 1400, 
took the city after a short siege, 
and by massacre reduced the 
population to one-third. Sivas 
has never got over this visit of 
Timur’s. Its citizens retain 
memories of him still. Arme- 
nians show you the spot, called 
“The Black Earth,” where the 
conqueror buried alive 4000 
Armenian troops who had aided 
the Turks in the defence. You 
are told also how the son of 
Bayezid the Turkish Sultan 
was captured in the city and 
had his eyes put out, And 
you are shown old Armenian 
churches which were mutilated 
and partially burned, and show 
traces of this treatment now. 
Within two miles of the city 
is the old Armenian monastery 
of St Nishan, where they keep, 
as @ precious relic of the Ar- 
menian race, the throne which 
Senekherim brought with him 
from the shores of Lake Van. 
Probably this throne is now 
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destroyed, for St Nishan’s mon- 
astery is said to have been 
looted by the mob during the 
recent killing of Armenians, 
The monastery was also the 
seat of the Armenian bishop of 
Sivas. Of him the story is 
told that, when the mob en- 
tered the monastery, his bare 
feet were shod with the small 
iron shoes used for the hoofs of 
bullocks, and in this state he 
was ordered to march with his 
people who were being de- 
ported. He was a wise, ami- 
able man whom no one could 
accuse of being antagonistic 
to the Ottoman Government. 
When the writer saw hin, 
nearly four years ago, at St 
Nishan’s, he was hopeful of 
better days for his church and 
people, even under Turkish 
rule. 

Sivas of the present day is 
quite unfortified. To hold it 
against a Russian siege would 
require a great force, for the 
city stands in the valley, here 
a level plain six or seven miles 
across, with abrupt mountains 
rising along the southern and 
eastern sides to a height of 
two or three thousand feet. 
The opposite side of the valley 
is enclosed by high downs which 
approach close to the town, and 
are commanded by higher hills 
farther out. One cannot think 
that an attempt will be made 
to defend Sivas itself. A very 
great perimeter would be in- 
volved, and yet be commanded 
from outlying heights. Sivas 
will be defended on the line to 
the east of it, the right flank of 
which rests on Karabel Dagh 
and the left on the sea. When 
that line falls Sivas will fall 
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with it, and the whole country 
lie open on a broad front with 
various routes available. 

At this stage one also be- 
lieves that the end of Turkish 
resistance in eastern Anatolia 
will be reached. The shadow 
of Russia has long been over 
this part of the country. For 
more than a hundred years 
the people of north - eastern 
Anatolia have been familiar 
with the inexorable Russian 
advance. Territory was lost in 
1829, and in 1878 Kars and 
Batoum were taken as well. 
There are veterans still scat- 
tered about the country who 
tell of what happened in the 
war of 1878. They were at 
the taking of Kars, at the 
battles of Alaja and Zevin, 
and know that although the 
Russians were repulsed before 
Erzeroum, it did not pre- 
vent loss of territory. With a 
Russian army in occupation of 
Sivas the worst fears of the 
Moslem population would be 
realised to the letter, and the 
moral effect be greater than 
anything which has happened 
so far. For whereas Erzeroum 
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was the great outpost fortress, 
Sivas represents the country 
itself which Erzeroum was sup- 
posed to guard. The occupa- 
tion of Sivas would be con- 
sidered the visible proof that 
Osmanli rule in these parts 
had reached its end. 

It may be said, in conclusion, 
that the fall of Erzeroum has 
happened at the right season 
for farther westward opera- 
tions, especially beyond Er- 
zingan. The snow goes in- 
April; spring rains follow;* 
and then comes the early sum- 
mer, in which the ground 
bakes hard and will carry 
wheeled fraffic wherever that 
can travel. As the country 
opens coming westward to- 
wards Sivas, formed roads 
count for little in the months 
of summer. When no obstacles 
intervene the road becomes the 
shortest line from one point to 
another on the natural route. 

In the two parallel valleys of 
the ancient Lycus and Halys, 
somewhere between Shabin 
Karahissar and Karabel Dagh, 
we may see the fate of Ana- 
tolia played out this summer. 
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TORPEDOED! 


NEVER was the sea in the 
Channel more blue than on 
the afternoon of March 24th 
when the Sussex left Folkestone 
harbour for Dieppe. I felt in 
high spirits. My month’s leave 
had been just long enough to 
clear away all the feeling of 
staleness that had crept over 
me after twelve months’ work 
at the Hospital, and to give me 
an appetite for more. A year 
is a long time in War. In a 
year the members of a corps, a 
ship’s company, or the staff of 
a hospital, get to know one 
another very intimately, especi- 
ally if, as in our case, the unit 
is somewhat isolated. In a 
year our Hospital had become 
a living thing, and our Head 
Surgeon a Chief who com- 
manded that something that 
is more than loyalty and re- 
spect, yet which an Englishman 
hesitates to describe as devo- 
tion. So I was right glad to 
be going back to a life I loved, 
to a Chief I delighted to work 
with, to comrades proven in 
long months of alternating 
stress and monotony, and toa 
little group of friends. Then 
there was also the prospect of 
bearing a share in the terrific 
work of the expected spring 
offensive. The sea was blue 
and calm, the sun _ shone 
brightly: the English coast 
and the shipping in the har- 
bour grew less and less distinct. 
Overhead a_ gallant little 
British dirigible performed 


aerial evolutions, as though to 
suggest to us that Britain was 


on the watch in the skies as 
well as on the seas. We 
steamed out punctually at 1.30 
to the rousing cheers of British 
troops soon to follow us to 
France. In less than an hour 
we had a reminder that the 
enemy also keeps his watch by 
sea. We passed thousands of 
floating bags of jettisoned 
cargo—wool or forage. One 
that floated apart, quite close 
to us, bore the name “ Essex ” 
in black letters. A _ little 
group of passengers stood by 
the rail that divided the fore- 
castle deck from the first-class 
promenade deck and discussed 
the matter. “A sinister re- 
minder of possibilities,” I said 
to my neighbour, a stout elderly 
man. <A British officer who 
had braved worse dangers at 
Mudros laughed, and said they 
had probably been thrown 
overboard—this was not sub- 
marine weather. The Germans 
were afraid to show themselves 
in calm seas: they preferred to 
work when the crests of the 
waves were cut off and there 
was a lather of foam to hide 
their periscopes. Presently 
they strolled aft. I was left 
nearly alone, watching a Bel- 
gian officer who had fetched 
his dog from the forecastle 
companion and was exercis- 
ing it on the deck. Then 
he too disappeared. I turned 
to the sea again, and watched 
—for a periscope. It grew 
cold, and I was beginning to 
think of going back to my 
sheltered chair to roll myself 
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up in my rug, when in a 
moment the whole earth and 
heaven seemed to explode in 
one head-splitting roar. In 
the thousandth part of a second 
my mind told me “Torpedo— 
forward — on my right —” 
and then the sensation of fall- 
ing, with my limbs spread- 
eagled, through blind space. 
When I came to myself 
again I was groping amid a 
tangle of broken wires, with 
an agonising pain in my back 
and the fiercest headache I 
have ever known. My hair 
was down and plastered to my 
chin with blood that seemed 
to be coming from my mouth. 
There was more blood on my 
coat sleeve. I was conscious 
that I was bleeding freely in- 
ternally with every movement. 
My first definite thought was, 
“Tf only it is all a ghastly 
nightmare!” But I remem- 
bered. My next thought was 
a@ passionately strong desire 
not to die by drowning—then. 
I crawled free of the wires that 
were coiled all about me and 
stood up. In one unsteady 
glance I took in a number of 
things. Near me a horrible 
piece of something, and a 
dead woman. (Afterwards I 
wondered why I was so sure 
she was dead and never 
stooped to make sure.) Below 
me, on the quarter-deck and 
second-class promenade deck, 
numbers of people moving to 
and fro, many with lifebelts on. 
I never heard a sound from 
them, but it did not strike me 
as odd then. Now I know I 
was deafened. So I had been 
blown up on to the top deck, 
to the other end of the ship. 
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I swayed to and fro, and 
looked for a stairway, but 
could find none, and began to 
be aware that I had only a 
few moments of consciousness 
left me. Something must be 
done if I was not to drown. 
I forced my will to concentrate 
on it, and came to the side, 
where I found three men look- 
ing down on a lowered boat. 
I also saw a lifebelt on the 
ground. I picked it up, and 
not having the strength to 
put it on, I tried to ask the 
men to tie it for me. Then 
I found I could not speak. So 
I held it up, and one, an 
American, understood, and 
hastily tied it. Then I saw 
one of them catch hold of a 
loose davit rope and swarm 
down it to the boat. There 
was my one chance, I decided. 
My arms were all right, but 
would my legs work? I took 
hold, and made a mighty effort 
to cross my knees round the 
rope: I succeeded. Then I 
slid down till I was just above 
the water. I waited till the 
roll of the ship brought me 
near enough to the boat to 
catch, with my right hand, 
another rope that I saw hang- 
ing plumb above it, while I 
hung on with my left. It 
came within reach: I caught 
it, let go with my left, and 
lowered myself into the boat. 
Then I wanted to sink down 
in her bottom and forget 
everything, but I dared not, 
for men were pouring into her. 
I saw a man’s knee hooked 
over the side of the boat where 
Isat. I could not see his body, 
but it was in the water, be- 
tween us and the side of the 
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Sussex. As in a dream I held 
on to his knee with my left 
hand with all the grip I had 
left, and with my right held on 
to the seat on which Isat. I 
could do nothing to help him 
in, but on the other hand, so 
long as I remained conscious, 
his knee-hold should not be 
allowed to slip. No one took 
any notice of either of us. 
Gradually I began to hear 
again. The men in the boat 
were shouting that there was 
no more room, that the boat 
was full. One last man 
tumbled in and then the people 
in the boat pushed away, and 
men on the Sussex helped. 
Others continually threw grat- 
ings and planks overboard. 
Our boat was dangerously 
overcrowded. Already she was 
half swamped. I wondered 
when she would upset. A man 
on either side seized gratings 
and towed them alongside. 
One made a herculean effort 
and pulled the man whose knee 
I had been holding into our 
boat, and nearly upset her. 
No one said a word. He was 
an elderly man, and his fat face 
was white and piteous. His 
hands never «eased trembling. 
He had bsa« « terrible fright. 
Someo:. suggested getting out 
the oars, and others said it was 
impossible, as they were under- 
neath us all. However, it was 
managed, and several men 
stood up and changed places. 
Again we nearly upset. I 
joined with the others in com- 
manding these wild folk to sit 
still. Three oars were pro- 
duced. One was given to a 
young and sickly - looking 
Frenchman opposite to me. 


He did not know how to use it. 
Every one shouted to get away 
from the steamer. The water 
had now reached my knees, 
and I began to notice how 
cold it was. I saw three 
other women in the boat, 
They sat together, white and 
silent, in the stern, nor ever 
moved. They were French 
women. Some one noticed 
that the water was increas- 
ing, and there was a wild 
hullabaloo of alarm. A Bel- 
gian—the man who had pulled 
into the boat the man whose 
knee I held—ealled for hats 
with which to bale, setting the 
example with his own. But 
we were so tightly packed that 
no one could get at the water, 
whereupon the Belgian climbed 
overboard on to one of the 
gratings I have already men- 
tioned, and a young Belgian 
soldier followed his example on 
the other side. They held on 
to our gunwale with their 
fingers. 

Sometimes the people in the 
boat baled furiously, sometimes 
they stopped and stared stupid- 
ly about them. Some shouted 
to “Ramez! Ramez!” Others 
equally excited yelled “Mais 
non! Videz lTeau! Videz 
Yeau!” I apologised to my 
immediate neighbours for that 
I had no hat to lend, and for 
that I was too hurt to stoop, 
but I put my hands on the 
erring oar the young French- 
man was feebly moving across 
my knees, and did my best to 
guide his efforts. As often as 
not he put it flat on the water, 
and sometimes he merely de- 
sisted altogether, and gazed 
vacantly in front of him. The 
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Belgian asked for a handker- 
chief, and groping in the water 
at the bottom of the boat, 
found a hole and caulked it as 
best he could. Thereafter the 
balers kept the water from 
increasing, but did little to 
reduce it. 

Looking around I saw our 
steamer riding quite happily 
on the water with her bows 
clean gone. Afterwards I 
learned that the torpedo had 
cut off her forepart, to within 
an inch or two of where I had 
been standing, and that it had 
sunk. I saw another full 
boat being rowed away from 
the ship, and an overturned 
one with two people sitting on 
her keel. I saw a man seated 
on a grating. All were con- 
vinced that help would be 
forthcoming speedily. And 
still the Sussex floated. Four 
times I remarked—by way of 
a ballon d’essai—that it seemed 
as if she were not going to 
sink, and always there was 
an outcry to row, ,and get 
away from her. The Belgian 
and the Belgian soldier 
evidently thought as I did. 
They proposed that we should 
return before we were swamped 
ourselves, Once again a 
hysterical outburst. One man 
jumped to his feet and shrieked, 
and asked us if it were to hell 
that we intended returning? 
I began to be afraid that he 
and those who thought as he 
did would throw us others into 
the sea, but common - sense 
told me that to remain all 
night in that overcrowded 
half-swamped boat would be 
to court death. 

We saw at last that the 


other boat was returning. 
This was our chance. Example 
is a wonderful thing in dealing 
with mob hysteria. Tenta- 
tively the two Belgians and 
I proposed that we should go 
as close to the steamer as 
prudence permitted, and ask 
the Captain if she were going 
to sink. If his answer were 
favourable, those who desired 
should go on board, and any 
who liked could go off again 
in the boat. If his answer 
were unfavourable, we would 
stand off again. The maniac 
still shrieked his protests, but 
the rest of the boat was with 
us. But no one seemed to 
know how to turn the boat. 
As soon as we told one to 
backwater, the other two did 
likewise. It seemed hopeless. 
Finally, we let the other two 
oars pull, and I myself tried to 
induce my vis-d-vis to “ramez 
au sens contraire,” which was 
‘the nearest approach I could 
get to “backwater” in French ! 
He was too dazed to under- 
stand, so I simply set my teeth 
and pulled against him, and 
in about fifteen minutes the 
boat gradually came round in 
a wide circle. How I longed 
to be whole again so that I 
could take his oar right 
away and cox that mad 
boat! With my injured back 
and inside I could only just 
compass what I did. The 
pain kept me from collaps- 
ing, and the exertion from 
freezing. Even now a mutin- 
ous mood came over the boat 
every few moments, and they 
wavered and prepared to flee 
the ship again. It was like 
a political meeting. The boat 
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followed the wishes of those 
who shouted loudest. So we 
who wished to return shouted 
monotonously, “‘Retournez au 
bateau.” When the oars ceased 
dipping, I called out as en- 
couragingly as I could —sub- 
consciously following, I be- 
lieve, the example of newspaper 
sergeants I had read of in 
French accounts of battles,— 
“Courage, mes amis! Ramez! 
Ramez! Courage, mes en- 
fants!” No one thought it 
odd. The dazed ears heard, 
and the nerveless arms worked 
again. Finally, the Belgian 
dragged me aside that some 
one might have another tussle 
with the rising water. It 
looked as though we were to be 
swamped, after all, within ten 
yards of the Sussex’s gaping 
bows, for our crew, in their 
excitement, had forgotten to 
bale for some minutes. As 
we floated in under her sides 
I made a final appeal, which 
a young Belgian put into more 
forcible French, for everybody 
to keep calm and not upset the 
boat at the last. 

The women now spoke for 
the first time—and it was to 
appeal to the excited boat’s 
load to let me be taken off 
first, since I was injured. I 
found I could not stand, so 
sat in the middle of the seat 
trying to trim the boat while 
the men scrambled out. I 
was left alone at last; and 
the water that came over the 
gunwale poured over my legs 
to my waist, some of it soak- 
ing through my thick great- 
coat and chilling me to the 
bone. The boat was floating 
away. Some one shouted to 


me to get up. I got on to 
my hands and knees on the 
seat and tried to crawl along 
the side, but the change of 
position nearly caused me to 
faint with pain. Then the 
Belgian managed to get hold 
of the boat and hold her, and 
some sailors leaned out of the 
hatchway in the Sussex’s side 
and grasped me by the arms 
and pulled me up and in as 
though I had been a sack, 
There were many far worse 
hurt than I, and they left me 
propped against a wall. The 
Belgian again came to the 
rescue, and half dragged me 
to the top of the second saloon 
stairway. I got down by 
levering myself on my hands 
on the rails, while he sup- 
ported me under the arms. 
Once in the saloon, he and 
the young Belgian soldier took 
off my loosely fixed lifebelt and 
laid me on acouch. One forced 
a glass of whisky down my 
throat, which burned and gave 
me back renewed conscious- 
ness, while the other ran for 
brandy. I was terribly cold, 
and the good Belgian took off 
my boots and puttees and 
stockings and chafed my feet 
till one was warm. The other 
had no sensation for over 
twelve hours, and five days 
later, when it was radio- 
graphed, proved to be sprained 
and fractured. He placed a 
pillow over them then, and 
proceeded to chafe my hands, 
first taking off my draggled 
fur gloves which I still wore. 
He sat and held my hands for 
at least a quarter of an hour 
till they were warm. Then he | 
disappeared to help “the other 
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women.” Meanwhile the young 
Belgian soldier came and gave 
me @ glass of brandy, giving 
me no choice, but insisting on 
my drinking it, and spilling 
a good deal on my bleody chin 
and coat collar in his zeal, 
Soon I felt quite warm again. 

Presently the electric lights 
were turned up, to my great 
astonishment. The Belgian 
surprised me still further by 
taking away my boots and 
stockings “to dry before the kit- 
chen fire.” I did not yet realise 
what we owed to the strong 
watertight bulkheads of that 
well-constructed little vessel 
(built, I learn, by a man who 
has done more than almost any 
other for our Hospital, even to 
the willing sacrifice of his 
daughter. Her health was 
ruined by the hardships and 
exposure in those first few 
weeks of December 1914, when 
our pioneers found a long un- 
inhabited building and were 
faced with the unexpected task 
of lighting, heating, and drain- 
ing it, in addition to cleaning 
and fitting it up). 

After that, long hours of 
waiting. A woman shrieked 
incessantly up on deck. A 
man with a wounded head 
came and sat patiently in a 
corner. <A girl, complaining 
of a pain in her chest, came 
down the stairs and lay down 
on a corner couch. She never 
moved nor spoke again. By 
midnight she was dead. None 
of us guessed, none of us knew. 
She died bravely and silently, 
quite alone. Another woman 
showed signs of approaching 
hysteria. A young Belgian 
officer, who had been attending 
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her, suddenly ceased his gal- 
lantry, and, standing sternly 
before her, said brusquely, 
“ After all, if the very worst 
comes, you can only die, What 
is it to die?” The words 
acted on her like a douche of 
cold water. She became her- 
self again and never mur- 
mured. We others, perhaps, 
benefited too. It is nerve- 
wracking work lying helpless 
in a damaged vessel, wondering 
whether the rescue ship or 
another enemy submarine will 
appear first on the scene. And 
no ship came. At intervals 
the Belgian boy soldiers came 
down to reassure us: ‘The 
wireless had been repaired. 
Forty vessels were searching 
for us. There was a light to 
starboard. We were drift- 
ing towards Boulogne. The 
‘Phares’ of the coast were in 
sight.” But no ship came. 
The light to starboard faded. 
Another appeared, and faded 
too, Then we heard the regu- 
lar boom of a cannon or a 
rocket. We all knew that 
something must have blocked 
our wireless, but no one said 
so. The Belgian came down 
to sleep, fixing his lifebelt first. 
With him came a good French- 
woman, who was very kind to 
me and washed the blood from 
my face and rinsed out my 
bleeding mouth. She was 
very hungry, and all I could 
do to help her was to hold her 
jewels while she went on deck 
to search for her hand baggage, 
and, later, te give her some 
soaked food out of my pocket. 
There was no food left any- 
where. She said some brave 
words, too, about death coming 
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to all, only coming once, and 
being soon over. How much 
one person’s courage can help 
others at such atime! Then 
she tied on a lifebelt and went 
to sleep beside me. The ship 
was rolling now, and the seas 
slapped noisily against her 
somewhere, jarring her all 
through her frame. But the 
Captain had said she would 
not sink for eighteen hours, 
and we all believed his word 
implicitly. Still, it was an 
ugly noise, and seemed to be- 
token her helplessness. 

And then at last the news 
of rescue! A French fishing- 
boat was coming! ‘“ Women 
and children first,” the young 
Belgians cried. My Belgian 
succourer roused himself and 
fetched my stockings and boots, 
My right boot would not go 
on. My putties he could not 
manage, and so he tied them 
round me. He was always 
cool and practical and matter- 
of-fact. “I have been in the 
Belgian Congo,” he explained, 
“and in shipwrecks before. I 
know what to do, and I am 
not alarmed. You can trust 
entirely to me.” And I did. 
There was a great bump as 
the fishing-boat came along- 
side, and a rush _ upstairs. 
Once more I was left alone, 
for my Belgian friend had gone 
up to see about getting me 
helped on board. He came 
back to say that the crush 
was so great that he would 
wait till it was over and then 
take me. It seemed a long 
time, but he came back at 
last, only to find he could not 
lift me. Then he went away 
calling for an “homme de 


bonne volonté” to help. A 
young Chinese responded, and 
together they staggered up 
the heaving stairway with me. 
When they reached the ship’s 
rail it was to hear that the 
boat had gone! A British 
torpedo-boat was coming, we 
were told, and so the fisher- 
man had gone off with as 
many as she could safely carry 
to Boulogne. With her went 
my hope of reaching my own 
hospital in France. I was 
sure the destroyer would take 
her load to England. 

Once more I was on the 
point of collapse, and very sea- 
sick to boot. The Belgian 
supported me as if I had been 
a little child, and I tried to 
convince myself that I was not 
in dreadful pain. Perhaps 
half an hour passed, and then 
the destroyer came. This time 
one of the French sailors helped 
him to carry me, and I was 
placed on my back, across the 
ship’s rail, and when the roll 
brought her near enough to 
the destroyer, British sailors 
grasped my arms and pulled 
me over. Fer one sickening 
second my legs dangled be- 
tween the two ships, but the 
sailors hauled me in just before 
the impact came. They carried 
me to the chart-house and laid 
me on the couch, and before 
long the Belgian joined me, 
and, utterly exhausted, lay 
down on the floor. From that 
moment I felt entirely safe. 
We English are brought up 
to feel complete confidence in 
the British Navy, much as 
they teach us to trust in 
Providence. And the Navy 
deserves our confidence, 
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It took a long time to transfer 
all the remaining passengers of 
the Sussex to H.M.S. , for 
the sea was becoming restless, 
and the two ships hammered 
and thumped at each other’s 
sides to such purpose that the 
rescuing destroyer had to go 
into dock for repairs when her 
labours were over and she had 
landed us all safely. The in- 
jured were at once attended to, 
and I had not been more than 
half an hour ‘on board before 
the surgeon came to visit me. 
Having sent the Belgian below, 
he did all he could for me, and 
then, assured that I was by no 
means in extremis, he hurried 
back to attend to three others 
who were. The mate of the 
destroyer came and made me 
comfortable, and sent me tea, 
and a young gunner to keep 
me from falling off the couch 
when we should move, and re- 
appeared at intervals to see 
how I was getting on. He 
gave me chocolate, which I ate 
quite greedily, having had no- 
thing for over twelve hours. 
Unfortunately, as soon as the 
destroyer began its homeward 
race, I was very sea-sick. How 
these little ships of ours can 
move! Had I guessed then, 
as report now has it, that a 
submarine fired two torpedoes 
at us on our way back to 
England, I should have felt 
more kindly towards the pro- 
digious speed of our rescuer. 
As it was, I took pride in, 
but got little comfort out 
of it. 

Somewhere near 4 A.M. the 
kind mate came to tell me we 
were coming in to The 
young sailor had already gone 
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to his station. Thoughtful 
always, the mate wrote out a 
telegram to send to my home, 
which should reassure my 
people before ever they read 
the morning’s news. (But War 
is War, and that telegram, so 
censored that it appeared to 
come from me in France, did 
not reach my home till late 
that evening !) 

I was carried by sailors out 
on to the deck and placed on a 
stretcher, and then a R.A.M.C. 
surgeon with orderlies took 
charge of me and carried me 
aboard the hospital ship : 
a sister boat to the Sussex, 
where, with one other Italian 
woman, whose legs were broken 
and her skull fractured, and 
eleven men, I was put to bed 
in an empty ward. Several 
surgeons, the matron, and three 
military nursing sisters at- 
tended to us, and by 6 A.M. we 
had had our wounds and hurts 
dressed and been made as com- 
fortable as our condition would 
allow. The dying woman and 
a dying man had been taken 
almost at once to the little 
civil hospital in the town, 
where they died later. 

The tenderness and goodness 
of those Army Sisters was 
wonderful. I have worked for 
a year in a hospital and I 
have learned to know nurses 
for human beings —cheerful, 
hard-working, conscientious, 
unselfish to the last degree 
where their patients are con- 
cerned; but here I actually 
fell in with that ideal of an 
Army Nurse which many a 
chivalrous man has built up 
in his mind round stories of 
Florence Nightingale and im- 
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aginations of his own. I 
really met her—I was not 
dreaming. I was in very 
great pain, and _ suffering 
physically more than I have 
ever suffered in my life, but 
my memory of those long 
hours between dark and day- 
light is one not of personal 
misery, but of the beautiful 
tenderness of those Nursing 
Sisters. This may bring com- 
fort to many whose menfolk 
travel homewards in hospital 
ships. 

At midday we were moved 
—the men to a Military 
Hospital, and I to the small 
overworked civil hospital. 
Followed days and nights of 
great pain and misery, till on 
the fourth day I was fetched 
away in a motor ambulance 
and brought to one of London’s 
great hospitals in an ambulance 
train. Here again I met a 
kind Nursing Sister, and was 
touched deeply by the gentle- 
ness of the R.A.M.C. orderlies, 
as I had been on the hospital 
ship. I had felt so alone 
since the sailors and my good 
Belgian succourer had come 
to say good-bye to me on the 
Saturday morning, and later 
the surgeons of the destroyer 
and the hospital ship, and 
those kind Nursing Sisters—so 
that it felt like being back 
among “ours” again, when the 
Ambulance Train Sister and 
her military orderlies took 


charge of me. At the station 
I was unloaded by men of the 
City of London Transport 
Column—Volunteer Red Cross 
men from the city—and placed 
in an ambulance whose owner- 
driver has been doing this 
work since the war began. 
It was a long, long drive, and 
never have I been in an am- 
bulance mere carefully driven. 
A good Red Cross lady ac- 
companied me and took charge 
of my bundles and my coat, 
and did not lose sight of me 
till I was in charge of the 
nurses at the —— Hospital, 
where I am now. There is 
little more to tell. I was 
overhauled that same after- 
noon by a surgeon, and radio- 
graphed—and hurt though I 
was, I was already professional 
enough to take a keen interest 
in the beautiful apparatus in 
the X-Ray room, but amateur 
enough to realise with a thrill 
of pride that our radiographs, 
though our installation is 
small and comparatively cheap, 
are as good as any I saw on 
the show frames that day. 
One up for the old Hospital 
in France! The Huns had 
smashed my foot, broken one 
of the lumbar processes of my 
spine, strained back and thigh 
muscles, and bruised me in- 
ternally. Worse—they had 
placed me hors de combat for 
nearly three months! 


SKI. 
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“CARRY ON!” 


THE CONTINUED CHRONICLE OF K(1). 


BY THE JUNIOR SUB, 


CHAPTER SIX.—PASTURES NEW. 


THE outstanding feature of 
to-day’s intelligence is that 
spring is coming—has come, in 
fact. 

It arrived with a bump. 
March entered upon its second 
week with seven degrees of 
frost and four inches of snow. 
We said what was natural 
and inevitable to the occasion ; 
wrapped our coats ef skins 
more firmly round us; and 
made a point of attending 
punctually when the rum 
ration was issued. 

Forty - eight hours later 
winter had disappeared. The 
sun was blazing in a cloudless 
sky. Aeroplanes were battling 
for photographie rights over- 
head ; the brown earth beneath 
our feet was putting forth its 
first blades of tender green. 
The muck-heap outside our rest- 
billet displayed unmistakable 
signs of upheaval from its 
winter sleep. Primroses ap- 
peared in Bunghole Wood; 
larks soared up into the sky 
above No Man’s Land, making 
music for the just and the 
unjust. Snipers, smiling cheer- 
fully over the improved atmos- 
pheric conditions, polished up 
their telescopic sights. The 
artillery on each side hailed 
the birth of yet another season 
of fruitfulness and natural in- 
crease with some more than 
usually enthusiastic essays in 


mutual extermination. Half 
the Mess caught colds in their 
heads, 

Frankly, we are not sorry to 
see the end of winter. Cesar, 
when he had concluded his 
summer campaign, went into 
winter quarters. Cesar, as 
Colonel Kemp once huskily re- 
marked, knew something ! 

Still, each man to his taste. 
Corporal Mucklewame, for one, 
greatly prefers winter to 
summer. 

“In the winter,” he points 
out to Sergeant M‘Snape, ‘a 
body can breathe withoot 
swallowing a wheen bluebottles 
and bum-bees. A body can 
aye streitch himself doon under 
a tree for a bit sleep withoot 
getting wasps and wee beasties 
crawling up inside his kilt, 
and puddocks craw-crawing in 
his ear! A body can keep him- 
self frae sweitin’ a 

“He can that!” assents 
M‘Snape, whose spare frame 
is more vulnerable to the icy 
breeze than that of the stout 
corporal. 

However, the balance of 
public opinion is against 
Mucklewame. Most of us are 
unfeignedly glad te feel the 
warmth of the sun again. 
That working- party, filling 
sandbags just behind the 
machine - gun emplacement, 
are actually singing. Spring 
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gets into the blood, even in 
this stricken land. The Boche 
over the way resents our 
efforts at harmony. 


Sing us a song, a song of Bonnie 
Scotland ! 
Any old song will do. 
By the old camp-fire, the rough-and- 
ready choir 
Join in the chorus too. 
‘Youll tak’ the high road and Pil tak’ 
the low road ”—- 
Tis a song that we all know, 
To bring back the days in Bonnie 
Scotland, 
Where the heather and the blue- 
bells 


Whang ! 

The Boche, a Wagnerian 
by birth and upbringing, can- 
not stand any more of this, 
so he has fired a rifle-grenade 
at the glee-party—on the whole 
a much more honest and direet 
method of condemnation than 
that practised by musical 
critics in time of peace. But 
he only elicits an encore. 
Private Nigg perches a steel 
helmet on the point of a 
bayonet, and  patronisingly 
bobs the same up and down 
above the parapet. 

These steel helmets have not 
previously been introduced to 
the reader’s notice. They are 
modelled upon those worn in 
the French Army—and bear 
about as much resemblance to 
the original pattern as a 
Thames barge to a racing 
yacht. When first issued, 
they were greeted with pro- 
found suspicion. Though un- 
doubtedly serviceable — they 





saved many a crown from 
cracking round The Bluff the 
other day—they were undeni- 
ably heavy, and they were 
certainly not becoming to the 
peculiar type of beauty ramp- 
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ant in K(1). On issue, then, 
their recipients elected to re- 
gard the wearing of them as 
a peculiarly noxious form of 
“fatigue.” Private M‘A. de- 
posited his upon the parapet, 
like a foundling on a door- 
step, and departed stealthily 
round the nearest traverse, to 
report his new headpiece “lost 
through the exigencies of mili- 
tary service.’ Private M‘B. 
wore his insecurely perched 
upon the top of his tam-o’- 
shanter bonnet, where it looked 
like a very large ostrich egg 
in a very small khaki nest. 
Private M‘C. set his up on 
a@ convenient post, and opened 
rapid fire upon it at a range 
of six yards, surveying the 
resulting holes with the gloomy 
satisfaction of the vindicated 
pessimist. Private M‘D. re- 
moved the lining from his, 
and performed his ablutions 
in the inverted crown. 
“This,” said Colonel Kemp, 
“will never do. We must 


start wearing the dashed 
things ourselves.” 
And it was so. Next day, 


to the joy of the Battalion, 
their officers appeared in the 
trenches self-consciously wear- 
ing what looked like small 
sky-blue wash-hand basins 
balanced upon their heads. 
But discipline was excellent. 
No one even smiled. In fact, 
there was a slight reaction in 
favour of the helmets. Con- 
versations like the following 
were overheard :— 

“T’m tellin’ you, Jimmy, the 
C.O. is no the man for tae 
mak’ a show of himself like 
that for naething. These tin 
bunnets must be some use. 
Wull we pit oors on?” 
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“ Awa’ hame, and bile your 
heid!” replied the unrespon- 
sive James. 

“They'll no stop a whish- 
bang,” conceded the apostle of 
progress, “but they would keep 
off splunters, and a wheen 
bullets, and—and— 

“And the rain!” supplied 
Jimmy sarcastically. 

This gibe suddenly roused 
the temper of the other par- 
ticipant in the debate. 

“T tell you,” he exclaimed, 
in a voice shrill with indig- 
nation, “that these——-helmets 
are some use!” 

“And I tell you,” retorted 
James earnestly, “that these 
—— helmets are no 
use!” 

When two reasonable per- 
sons arrive at a controversial 
impasse, they usually agree to 
differ and go their several 











ways. But in K(1) we prefer 
practical solutions. The up- 
holder of helmets hastily 


thrust his upon his head. 

“T’ll show you, Jimmy!” he 
announced, and  clambered 
upon the firing-step. 

“ And Ill well show you, 
Wullie!”’ screamed James, 
doing likewise. 

Simultaneously the two 
zealots thrust their heads over 
the parapet, and awaited 





II, 


Spring always turns one’s 
thoughts to the future, A 
year ago we were at Bram- 
shott Camp, looking forward 
with unrestrained longing to 
the day when we should set 
foot upon the soil of France. 
To-day we find ourselves still 
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results. These came. The 
rifles of two Boche snipers 
rang out, and both demon- 
strators fell heavily back- 
wards into the arms of their 
supporters. 

By all rights they ought to 
have been killed. But they 
were both very much alive. 
Each turned to the other 
triumphantly, and exclaimed— 

“T tellt ye so!” 

There was a hole right 
through the helmet of Jimmy, 
the unbeliever. The fact that 
there was not also a_ hole 
through his head was due to 
his forethought in having put 
on a tam o’ shanter underneath. 
The net result was a truncated 
‘‘toorie.” Wullie’s bullet had 
struck his helmet at a more 
obtuse angle, and had glanced 
off, as the designer of the 
smooth exterior had intended 
it to do. 

At first glance, the contest 
was a draw. But subsequent 
investigation elicited the fact 
that Jimmy in his backward 
fall had bitten his tongue to 
the effusion of blood. The ver- 
dict was therefore awarded, on 
points, to Wullie, and the spec- 
tators dispersed in an orderly 
manner just as the platoon ser- 
geant came round the traverse 
to change the sentry. 


upon that soil, respectfully 
wondering whether Providence 
will permit us to extend our 
operations to the soil of Brother 
Boche, and then get home to 
the soil of Scotland, by next 
“N’ Year Day.” 

Spring is manifesting its 
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presence all along the Western 
Front. Last month the Boche, 
to whom time is almost as 
precious a commodity as butter, 
made a desperate attack upon 
the southern curve of the 
Salient of Ypres. We know 
that curve. We held most of 
it for three long months. 
There is one particular sector 
thereof from which we parted 
without the slightest regret. 
It is bounded on the south 
by a canal. 

Beside the canal rises an 
eminence rather resembling a 
miniature Arthur Seat, with 
its face turned (naturally) to 
the foe. It is called The Bluff. 
A mile to the north, beside the 


- railway, stands another emi- 


nence, just within the German 
lines — a _ shell - torn, blood- 
soaked, crumbling tumulus, 
upen which no human being 
can show himself and live. It 
is called Hill Sixty. 

But it is with The Bluff that 
we have todeal. Six monthsago 
Bobby Little lost the best part 
of a platoon there, for a great 
German mine was sprung, and 
blew the face right off the 
crouching lion of our little 
Arthur’s Seat. Still, Bobby’s 
bombers were too good: the 
enemy got no farther. 

And now, a few days ago, 


came rumours of great artil- 
lery preparation—thank you, 
we know that artillery pre- 
paration !—by the enemy round 
this self-same spot. Next came 
news of a general assault; 
finally, the tidings that the 
gallant Bluff had fallen at last. 

This was ill to hear, for The 
Bluff commands much ground. 
However, we were not greatly 
perturbed, for soon the intel- 
ligence came to us that a 
famous Division, containing 
in its composition certain un- 
compromising units from North 
Britain, had been called out of 
rest to retake it. We merely 
speculated to one another as 
to what our compatriots would 
say when roused from their 
winter sleep to make good 
the shortcomings of others; 
and we pictured to ourselves 
the manner in which they 
would set about the task, in 
such wise as to get it done, and 
so home to bed, as quickly as 
possible. 

And sure enough the ex- 
pected news arrived, most 
speedily. The Bluff had been 
recaptured and consolidated, 
together with a small section | 
of Boche trench, gathered in 
by way of interest on the loan. 
Casualties very slight. Scot- 
land for ever! 


Il. 


We have occupied our own 
present trenches since Janu- 
ary. There was a time when 
this sector of the line was 
regarded as a Vale of Rest. 
Bishops were conducted round 
with impunity. Members of 
Parliament came out for the 


week-end, and returned to 
their constituents with first- 
hand information about the 
horrors of war. Foreign 
journalists, and sight - seeing 
parties of munition-workers, 
picnicked in Bunghole Wood. 
In the village behind the line, 
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if a chance shell removed tiles 
from the roof of a house, the 
owner, greatly incensed, 
mounted a ladder and put in 
some fresh ones. 

But that is all over now. 
K(1) — hard -headed men of 
business, bountifully endowed 
with munitions—have arrived 
upon the scene, and the sylvan 
peace of the surrounding dis- 


trict is gone. Pan has dug 
himself in. 
The trouble began two 


months ago, when our Divi- 
sional Artillery arrived. Un- 
versed in local etiquette, they 
commenced operations by 
“sending up”—to employ a 
vulgar but convenient catch- 
phrase —a strongly fortified 
farmhouse in the enemy’s sup- 
port line. The Boche, by way 
of gentle reproof, deposited four 
or five small “ whizz-bangs” in 
our front-line trenches. The 
tenants thereof promptly tele- 
phoned to “Mother,” and 
Mother came to the assistance 
of her offspring with a salvo 
of twelve-inch shells. After 
that, Brother Boche, realis- 
ing that the golden age was 
past, sent north to the Salient 
for a couple of heavy batteries, 
and settled down to shell 
Bunghole village to pieces, 
Within a week he had brought 
down the church tower: 
within a fortnight the popu- 
lation had migrated farther 
back, leaving behind a few 
patriots, too deeply interested 
in the sale of small beer and 
picture post-cards. to uproot 
themselves. Company Head- 
quarters in Bunghole Wood 
ceased to grow primroses and 
began to fill sandbags. 

A month ago the village 
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was practically intact. The 
face of the church tower was 
badly scarred, but the houses 
were undamaged. The little 
shops were open; children 
played in the streets. Now, 
if you stand at the cross- 
roads where the church rears 
its roofless walis, you will 
understand what the Abomina- 
tion of Desolation means. Oc- 
casionally a body of troops, 
moving in small detachments 
at generous intervals, trudges 
by, on its way to or from the 
trenches. Occasionally a big 
howitzer shell swings lazily 
out of the blue and drops with 
a crash or a dull thud—ac- 
cording to the degree of re- 
sistance encountered — among 
the crumbling cottages. All 
is solitude, 

But stay! Right on the 
cross-roads, in the centre of the 
village, just below the fingers 
of a sign-post which indicates 
the distance to four French 
townships, whose names you 
never heard of until a year 
ago, and now will never forget, 
there hangs a large, white, 
newly painted board, bearing a 
notice in black letters six inches 
high. Exactly underneath the 
board, rubbing their noses ap- 
preciatively against the sign- 
post, stand two mules, attached 
to a limbered waggon. Their 
charioteers are sitting adjacent, 
in a convenient shell-hole, par- 
taking of luncheon. 

“That was a rotten place 
we ’ad to wait in yesterday, 
Sammy,” observes Number One. 
“The draught was somethink 
cruel.” 

Therecumbent Samuel agrees. 
‘“‘ This little ’oller is a bit of all 
right,” he remarks. ‘When 
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you've done strarfin’ that 
bully - beef, ‘and it over, ole 
man!” 

He leans his head back upon 
the lip of the shell-hole, and 
gazes pensively at the notice- 
board six feet away. It says :— 





VERY DANGEROUS. 
DO NOT 
LOITER 

HERE. 











IV. 


Here is another cross-roads, a 
good mile farther forward—and 
less than a hundred yards behind 
the fire-trench. It is dawn. 

The roads themselves are not 
so distinct as they were. They 
are becoming grass-grown: for 
more than a year—in daylight 
at least—no human foot has 
trodden them. The place is 
like hundreds of others that 
you may see scattered up and 
down this countryside — two 
straight, flat, metalled country 
roads, running north and south 
and east and west, crossing one 
another at a faultless right 
angle. 

Of the four corners thus 
created, one is—or was— 
occupied by an estaminet : you 
can still see the sign, Hstaminet 
du Commerce, over the door. 
Two others contain cottages— 
the remains of cottages. At 
the fourth, facing south and 


east, stands what is locally 
k own as a “ Calvaire,’—a 
bank of stone, a lofty cross, 
and a life-size figure of Christ, 
facing east, towards the Ger- 
man lines. 

This spot is shelled every 
day—has been shelled every 
day for months. Possibly the 
enemy suspects a machine-gun 
or an observation post amid 
the tumble-down buildings. 
Hardly one brick remains upon 
another. And yet—the sorrow- 
ful Figure is unbroken. The 
Body is riddled with bullets— 
in the glowing dawn you may 
count not five but fifty wounds 
—but the Face is untouched. 
It is the standing miracle of 
this most materialistic War. 
Throughout the length of 
Franee you will see the same 
thing. 

Agnostics ought to come out 
here, for a ‘‘ cure,” 


CHAPTER SEVEN.—MAJOR WAGSTAFFE ON THE BANDAR LOG. 


With spring comes also the 
thought of the Next Push. 

But we do not talk quite so 
glibly of pushes as we did. 
Neither, for that matter, does 
Brother Boche. He -has just 
completed six weeks’ pushing 
at Verdun, and is begining to 


be a little uncertain as to 
which direction the pushing is 
coming from, 

No; once more the military 
text-books are being rewritten. 
We started this War under 
one or two rather fallacious 
premises. One was that 
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Artillery was more noisy than 
dangerous. When Antwerp 
fell, owe rescinded that 
theory. Then the Boche set 
out to demonstrate that an 
Attack, provided your Artil- 
lery preparation is sufficiently 
thorough, and you are prepared 
to set no limit to your expendi- 
ture of Infantry, must ulti- 
mately succeed. To do him 
justice, the Boche supported 
his assertions very plausibly. 
His phalanx bundled the Rus- 
sians all the way from Tannen- 
burg to Riga. The Austrians 
adopted similar tactics, with 
similar results. 

We were duly impressed. 
The world last summer did 
not quite realise how far the 
results of the campaign were 
due to German efficiency and 
how far to Russian unprepared- 
ness. (Russia, we realise now, 
found herself in the position 
of the historic Mrs Partington, 
who endeavoured to repel the 
Atlantic with a mop. This 
year, we understand, she is in 
@ position to discard the mop 
in favour of something far, far 
better.) 

Then came—Verdun. Mili- 
tary science turned over yet 
another page, and noted that 
against consummate general- 
ship, unlimited munitions, and 
selfless devotion on the part of 
the defence, the most spectac- 
ular and highly-doped phalanx 
can spend itself in vain. Mili- 
tary science also noted that, 
under modern conditions, the 
capture of this position or that 
signifies nothing: the only 
method of computing victory 
is to count the dead on either 
side. On that reckoning, the 
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French at Verdun have already 
gained one of the great victories 
of all time. 

“In fact,” said Colonel Kemp, 
“this war will end when the 
Boche has lost so many men 
as to be unable to man his 
present trench -line, and not 
before.” 

“You don’t think, sir, that 
we shall make another Push?” 
suggested Angus M‘Lachlan 
eagerly. The others were 
silent: they had experienced a 
Push already. 

‘Not so long as the Boche 
continues to play our game for 
us, by attacking. Ifhe tumbles 
to the error he is making, and 
digs himself in again—well, it 
may become necessary to draw 
him. In that case, M‘Lachlan, 
you shall have first chop at the 
Victoria Crosses. Afraid I 
can’t recommend you for your 
last exploit, though I admit 
it must have required some 
nerve!” 

There was unseemly laughter 
at this allusion. Four nights 
previously Angus had been 
sent out in charge of a wiring- 
party. He had duly crawled 
forth with his satellites, under 
cover of darkness, on to No 
Man’s Land ; and, there select- 
ing a row of “knife - rests” 
which struck him as being 
badly in need of repair, had 
well and truly reinforced the 
same with many strands of the 
most barbarous brand of harbed 
wire. This, despite more than 
usually fractious behaviour 
upon the part of the Boche. 

Next morning, through a 
sniper’s loophole, he exhibited 
the result of his labours to 
Major Wagstaffe. The Major 
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gazed long and silently upon 
his subordinate’s handiwork. 
There was no mistaking it. 
It stood out bright and gleam- 
ing in the rays of the rising 
sun, amid its dingy surround- 
ings of rusty ironmongery. 
Angus M‘Lachlan waited anxi- 
ously for a little praise, 

“Jolly good piece of work,” 
said Major Wagstaffe at last. 
“But tell me, why have you 
wired the Boche trenches in- 
stead of your own?” 


“The only enemy we have 
to fear,” continued Colonel 
Kemp, rubbing his spectacles 
savagely, “is the free and in- 
dependent British voter —I 
mean, the variety of the species 
that we have left at home. 
Like the gentleman in Jack 
Point’s song, ‘he likes to get 
value for money’; and he is 
quite capable of asking us, 
about June or July, ‘if we 
know that we are paid to be 
funny?’ What’s your view of 
the situation at home, Wag- 
staffe? You're the last off 
leave.” 

Wagstaffe shook his head. 

“The British Nation,” he 
said, “is quite mad. That 
fact, of course, has been 
common property on the Con- 
tinent of Europe ever since 
Cook’s Tours were invented. 
But what irritates the orderly 
Boche is that there is no 
method in its madness, Noth- 
ing you can go upon, or take 
hold of, or wring any advan- 
tage from.” 

“As how?” 

“Well, take compulsory ser- 
vice. For generations the elec- 
torate of our country has been 
trained by a certain breed of 


politician — the bandar log of 
the British Constitution — to 
howl down such a low and 
degrading business as National 
Defence. A nasty Continental 
custom, they called it... , 
Then came the War, and the 
glorious Voluntary System got 
to work.” 

“ Aided,” the Colonel inter- 
polated, “by a campaign of 
mural advertisement which a 
cinema star's press agent 
would have boggled at!” 

“Quite so,” agreed Wag- 
staffe. ‘ Next, when the Vol- 
untary System had done its 
damnedest—in other words, 
when the willing horse had 
been worked to his last ounce 
—we tried the Derby Scheme. 
The manhood of the nation 
was divided into groups, and a 
fresh method of touting for 
troops was adopted. Married 
shysters, knowing that at least 
twenty groups stood between 
them and a job of work, at- 
tested in comparatively large 
numbers. The single shysters 
were less reckless—so much 
less reckless, in fact, that com- 
pulsion began to materialise at 
last.” 

“But only for single shy- 
sters,” said Bobbie Little 
regretfully. 

‘Yes; and the married shy- 
ster rejoiced accordingly. But 
the single shyster is a most 
subtle reptile. On examina- 
tion, it was found that the 
single members of this noble 
army of martyrs were all 
‘starred,’ or ‘reserved,’ or ‘ ear- 
marked’— or whatever it is 
that they do to these careful 
fellows. So the poor old mar- 
ried shyster, who had only 
attested to show his blooming 
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patriotism and encourage the 
others, suddenly found himself 
confronted with the awful 
prospect of having to defend 
his country personally, instead 
of by letter to the halfpenny 
press. Then the fat was fairly 
in the fire! The married 
martyr——” 

** Come, come, eld man! Not 
all of them!” said Colonel 
Kemp. ‘I have a married 
brother of my own, a solicitor 
of thirty-eight, who is simply 
clamouring for active service !” 

“T know that, sir,” admitted 
Wagstaffe quickly. “Thank 
God, these fellows are only a 
minority, and a freak minority 
at that; but freak minorities 
seem to get the monopoly of 
the limelight in our unhappy 
country. Anyway, the mar- 
ried shyster lifted up his voice 
and yowled. He explained, 
chiefly to reporters employed 
by newspapers whose patriotic 
proprietors were out to jockey 
the Government into the gut- 
ter and set up a Freak Govern- 
ment instead, that he had no 
idea, when he attested, that 
the Government would ever 
play the game so low down as 
to call him up. He said it was 
about the limit that a decent 
middle-aged householder of 
twenty-four couldn’t go and 
attest, just to oblige the 
Government and give a jolt to 
irresponsible young bachelors 
of forty, without being made a 
fool of by being taken at his 
word.” 

“T haven’t seen a paper for 
days,” saidthe Colonel. ‘“ How 


do this high-minded crowd 
propose to evade the unfor- 
tunate consequences of their 
own patriotism?” 
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“ They are now clamouring,’ 
said Wagstaffe, “for compul- 
sory service all round.” 

*‘ How on earth is that going 
to help them?” 

“The idea appears to be that 
if the whole of the Cold Feet 
Corps is mobilised at once, the 
unattested will be punished for 
their previous want of manly 
spirit by being called up before 
the attested.” 

“The whole affair,” mused 
the Colonel, “can hardly be 
described as a frenzied rally 
round the Old Flag. By God,” 
he broke out suddenly, “it 
fairly makes one’s blood boil! 
When I think of the countless 
good fellows, married and 
single, but mainly married, 
who left all and followed the 
call of common decency and 
duty the moment the War 
broke out—most of them now 
dead or crippled; and when I 
see this miserable handful of 
shirkers, holding up _ vital 
public business while the pros 
and cons of their wretched 
claims to exemption are con- 
sidered—well, I almost wish 
I had been born a Boche!” 

“T don’t think you need 
apply for naturalisation papers 
yet, Colonel,” said Wagstaffe. 
“The country is perfectly 
sound at heart over this 
question, and always was. 


The present agitation, as I 


say, is being engineered by 
the more verminous section of 
our incomparable daily Press, 
for its own ends. It makes 
our Allies lift their eyebrows 
a bit; but they are sensible 
people, and they realise that 
although we are a nation of 
lunatics, we usually deliver the 
goods in the end. As for the 
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Boche, poor fellow, the whole 
business makes him perfectly 
rabid. Here he is, with all 
his splendid organisation and 
brutal efficiency, and he can’t 
even knock a dent into our 
undisciplined, back - chatting, 
fool-ridden, self-depreciating 
old country! I, for one, sym- 
pathise with the Boche pro- 
foundly. On paper, we don’t 
deserve to win!” 

“But we shall!” remarked 
that single-minded paladin, 
Bobby Little. 

“Of course we shall! And 
what’s more, we are going to 
derive a national benefit out 
of this War which will in 
itself be worth the price of 
admission ! ” 

“How?” asked several 
voices. 

Wagstaffe looked round the 
table. The Battalion were for 
the moment in Divisional 
Reserve, and consequently out 
of the trenches. Some one had 
received a box of Coronas from 
home, and the mess president 
had achieved a bottle of port. 
Hence the present symposium 
at Headquarters Mess. Wag- 
staffe’s eyes twinkled. 

“Will each officer present,” 
he said, “kindly name his pet 
aversion among his fellow- 
creatures ?” 

“A person or a type?” 
asked Mr Waddell cautiously. 

“A type, thank you!” 

Colonel Kemp led off. 

“Weedy, spotty, unpleasant 
youths,” he said, “who smoke 
cigarettes and hang about 
stage doors!” 

“Fat, shiny men,” said 
Bobby Little, “with walrus 
moustaches !” 

‘‘ All conscientious objectors, 


passive resisters, and other 
cranks!” continued the ortho- 
dox Waddell. 

** All people who go on strike 
during war-time,” said the 
Adjutant. There was an ap. 
proving murmur—then silence, 

“ Your contribution, M‘Lack.- 
lan?” said Wagstaffe, 

Angus, who had kept silence 
from shyness, suddenly blazed 
out— 

“T think,” he said, “that 
the most contemptible people 
in the world to-day are those 
politicians and others who, in 
years gone by, systematically 
cried down anything in the 
shape of national defence or 
national inclination to personal 
service, because they saw there 
were no votes in such a pro- 
gramme; and who now”— 
Angus’s passion rose to fever- 
heat — “stand up and en- 
deavour to cultivate popular 
favour by reviling the Ministry 
and the Army for want of 
preparedness and initiative. 
Such men do not deserve to 
live! Oh, sirs——” 

But Angus’s peroration was 
lost in a storm of applause. 

“You are adjudged to have 
hit the bull’s-eye, M‘Lachlan,” 
said Colonel Kemp. ‘But 
what is your own contribution 
to the list, Wagstaffe?” 

“My predecessors ””— Wag- 
staffe lookedround the linoleum- 
spread table approvingly— 
“have covered the ground 
pretty thoroughly ; but I think 
I should like to throw in—All 
self-appointed saviours of the 
country at the present moment, 
including the freak Parlia- 
mentary candidates. You 
know—the Aeroplanes-for-All 
Candidate; and the Married 
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Men’s Candidate; and the 
Right to Get Drunk Candidate! 
(I believe he put up a great 
fight somewhere). Also——” 

“But tell us, Wagstaffe,” in- 
terposed the Colonel, “your 
exact object in compiling this 
horrible catalogue.” 

“Certainly. Itis this. Uni- 
versal Service is a fait accompli 
at last, or is shortly going to 
be—and without anything very 
much in the way of exemption 
either. When it comes, just 
think of it! All these delight- 
ful people whom we have been 
enumerating—the Crank, the 
Passive Resister, the Con- 
scientious Objector, the Anti- 
Vaccinator, the Sympathetic 
Striker—will have to toe the 
line at last. For the first time 
in their little lives they will 
learn the meaning of discipline, 
and fresh air, and ésprit de 
corps. Isn’t that worth a 
War? If the present scrap 
can only be prolonged for an- 
other year, our country will 
receive a tonic which will carry 
it on for another century. 
Think of it! Great Britain, 
populated by men who have 
actually been outside their 
own parish; men who know 
that the whole is greater than 
the part; men who are too 
wide awake to go on doing 
just what the bandar log tell 
them, and allow themselves to 
be used as stalking-horses for 
low-down political ramps! 
When we, going round in bath- 
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chairs and on crutches, see 
that sight—well, I don’t think 
we shall regret our missing 
arms and legs quite so much, 
Colonel. War is Hell, and all 
that; but there is one worse 
thing than a long war, and 
that is a long peace!” 

“I wonder!” said Colonel 
Kemp reflectively, He was 
thinking of his wife and four 
children in distant Argyll- 
shire. 

But the rapt attitude and 
quickened breath of Temporary 
Captain Bobby Little endorsed 
every word that Major Wag- 
staffe had spoken. As he 
rolled into his “ fiea-bag” that 
night, Bobby re-quoted to him- 
self, for the hundredth time, 
a@ passage from Shakespeare 
which had recently come to 
his notice. He was not a 
Shakespearian scholar, nor in- 
deed a student of literature 
at all; but these lines had 
been sent to him, cut out 
of a daily almanac, by an 
equally unlettered and very 
adorable confidante at home :— 


“And gentlemen in England now 
a-bed 

Shall think themselves accursed they 
were not here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles 
any speaks ? 

That fought with us upon Saint 
Crispin’s day !” 


Bobby was the sort of per- 
son who would thoroughly 
have enjoyed the Battle of 
Agincourt. 


END OF PART ONE. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


M. ROMAIN ROLLAND—A PRO-GERMAN IN FRANCE—‘ ABOVE THE 
BATTLE ’—A LETTER TO HAUPTMANN—M. ROLLAND’S SUPERIORITY TO 


HIS ENGLISH COLLEAGUES—MR B. 


M. RoMAIN ROLLAND, the 
famous author of ‘Jean Chris- 
tophe,’ enjoys the distinction of 
standing alone in France. He 
is the single specimen of what 
we call a pro-German that his 
country has produced. He does 
not, of course, desire the victory 
of his country’s foe, but even in 
the midst of foul and atrocious 
murders he still cherishes the 
vague hope of a strange, im- 
possible brotherhood. It is 
a sad temperament which 
can thus detach itself from 
cruelty and injustice—which 
can still believe, despite an 
overwhelming mass of evidence 
on the other side, that there 
are Germans whom we should 
cherish in our bosoms as friends 
and brothers. 

If indeed it was destined that 
one Frenchman should come 
before the world as a pro-Ger- 
man, that Frenchman should 
surely be M. Rolland. For 
with all his talent, he is what 
we know on this side of the 
Channel asa prig. The name 
does not exist in France, and 
so rarely is the prig himself 
found within her borders that 
M. Rolland may be said to 
be unique. As he lacks 
the Gallic wit, so he does not 
understand the clear outlook 
of the Gallic mind. He holds 
himself superior to the stand- 
ards of his time; he is passion- 
less in justice, as he conceives 
it; and by him justice is less 
easily shown to friend than to 


RUSSELL—POLITICS OR VICTORY ? 


foe. While the war rages like 
a tempest, while day after day 
the Germans break all the laws 
which restrain chivalrous men, 
he continues his humble pil- 
grimage, as he says, “ trying 
to discover beneath the ruins 
the rare hearts who have re- 
mained faithful to the old ideal 
of human fraternity.” 

But in one respect M. Rol- 
land proves a loyalty to truth 
of which our pro - Germans 
know nothing. We are only 
too closely familiar with the 
English variety, the person- 
age who shrugs his shoul- 
ders incredulously at the men- 
tion of German atrocities, who 
so bitterly hates the thought 
that his countrymen and their 
allies should be one whit better 
than their enemies, that he de- 
clines to accept the sworn evi- 
dence of eyewitnesses. Letters 
and documents he passes by 
with a smile of contempt. The 
fact is, he is rather bored with 
the whole business. He finds 
moral indignation trying to 
his poor nerves, All war is 
loathsome to him, and when 
he is told that the Germans 
have been guilty of atrocities, 
he is content to assert that 
they haven’t, or that if they 
have, the others are just as bad. 
These pro-Germans have been 
well enough described, without 
a hint of displeasure, by one of 
their friends and champions. 
“Then there are people,” says 
Professor Gilbert Murray, “who 
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are influenced by a peculiar 
form of pugnacity, which is 
often miscalled ‘love of justice,’ 
It is really a habit of irritation 
at excess, which finds vent not 
in justice but in counter-excess. 
Every fool I meet is emotion- 
alised about the German atro- 
cities in Belgium; cannot we 
somehow show that no harm 
was done, or that Belgium de- 
served it, or that it was all 
due to the Russians?” It is 
an amiable frame of mind, isn’t 
it? Rather than submit to 
“irritation,” the English pro- 
Germans are ready to asperse 
their own country, to garble 
facts, to do anything rather than 
to betray anger or disgust at 
the outrages committed by the 
Germans on England’s allies, 
M. Rolland, indeed, does 
not carry his prejudices quite 
so far as his colleagues on 
this side the Channel. He has 
written a book, called ‘ Above 
the Battle,’ in which he inci- 
dentally draws a heavy indict- 
ment against the Germans. 
His honest condemnation of 
the havoc wrought by the Ger- 
mans in France and Belgium 
must gravely distress these 
English philosophers who pro- 
fess to love every country but 
their own. He at any rate 
does not dismiss the destruc- 
tion of Louvain as a myth. 
Sentimentalist though he prove 
himself, he does not allow his 
belief to follow his inclination, 
and in an open letter to Haupt- 
mann he castigates German 
brutality with a genuine elo- 
quence. The violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality, he tells Haupt- 
mann plainly, “which incurs 
the contempt of every upright 
conscience, is quite in the polit- 
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ical tradition of your Prussian 
Kings.” No English pro-Ger- 
man would go so far. ‘ But,” 
says he, “when I see the fury 
with which you are treat- 
ing that magnanimous nation, 
whose only crime has been to 
defend its independence and 
the cause of justice to the last, 
as you Germans yourselves did 
in 1813, . . . that is too 
much!” Thus he separates 
himself from these miserable 
confréres of his, who are sure, 
in defiance of irrefragable 
testimony, that the Germans 
handled the Belgians, who re- 
fused to disarm, as they should 
have done, with the greatest 
indulgence. 

*“ And not content,’ M. Rol- 
land proceeds, “to fling your- 
selves on living Belgium, you 
wage war on the dead, on the 
glories of past ages. You bom- 
bard Malines, you burn Ruhlers, 
and Louvain is now no more 
than a heap of ashes—Lou- 
vain with its treasures of art 
and science, the sacred town. 
What are you, then, Haupt- 
mann, and by what name do 
you want us to call you now, 
since you repudiate the name 
of barbarians? Are you the 
grandsons of Goethe or At- 
tila?” Indeed, they are the 
grandsons of neither. Goethe, 
proud of the decoration be- 
stowed upon him by Napoleon, 
had nothing to do with Prussia 
or Pan-Germanism ; and Attila, 
a fine gentleman compared 
with the brigands who would 
boast themselves Huns, stayed 
his army that it might not 
deface with fire and sword the 
beauty of Troyes. The modern 
Germans know not Attila’s 
soruple. They make war on 
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masterpieces, which they can 
never produce themselves, and 
boast impudently that it is 
their right to destroy, because 
they have the force to create— 
they who devised the Sieges- 
allee, and brag about the splen- 
deur of modern Berlin ! 

In the same spirit of anger 
M. Rolland attacks the scoun- 
drels who destroyed the Cath- 
edral of Reims. ‘‘ Whoever 
destroys this work,” says he, 
‘“‘murders more than a man: 
he murders the purest soul of 
a race. His crime is inexplic- 
able, and Dante would have 
it punished with an eternal 
agony, eternally renewed.” And 
to his protests M. Rolland re- 
ceives no answer. “ Perish 
every chef-d’cuvre,” says the 
Hun, “rather than one Ger- 
man soldier!” Hauptmann 
preserves, as we knew he 
would, an obdurate silence. 
There is no penitence in Ger- 
many; there is but a deter- 
mination to do more dam- 
age, and to destroy all the 
masterpieces of art that present 
themselves, when women and 
children fail. Nor can it be 
said that the High Command 
alone is responsible for these 
acts of vandalism. The people 
of Germany is in perfect agree- 
ment that wanton destruction 
is a sign of power. The pro- 
fessors, state-fed and docile, 
applaud the gallantry of those 
who burn pictures and books, 
and pulverise in a day the 
noble monuments of architec- 
ture which have grown slowly 
with the centuries, and which 
enshrine the pious traditions 
of a great race. Upon all 
Germans there lies the stain 
of an indelible dishonour. The 


“intellectuals ” rushed into the 
fray, ready to fight with their 
foolish signatures against the 
lightest aspersion. ‘They be- 
lieved,” said M. Rolland, ‘that 
their first duty was, with their 
eyes closed, to defend the hon- 
our of their State against all 
accusation.” And when the 
accusers were too insistent for 
silence, they followed a familiar 
precedent, and appealed to 
their character, which they 
said was known to all Europe. 
So after 1870 Bismarck at- 
tempted to brush away the 
charges of pillage and out- 
rage. When M. Chaudordy 
collected such evidence of Ger- 
many’s crimes as could not 
be gainsaid, the Chancellor 
thought it sufficient to reply 
that all the world knew with 
what magnanimity Prussia was 
wont to wage her wars! An 
excuse sufficient for a con- 
queror, but hopelessly inade- 
quate for a nation which sees 
victory hourly eluding its grasp. 
And it is the same excuse that 
is made to-day. “Is it pos- 
sible,’ murmur the German 
pedants, “that we should be 
accused of wishing to destroy 
artistic monuments, we, the 
people above all others which 
venerates art?” Indeed it is 
possible. No longer can the 
hypocritical plea be accepted. 
The whole world knows to-day 
that the Germans wish to de- 
stroy, and did destroy, in pure 
wantonness, the priceless monu- 
ments of France and Belgium, 
and the whole world will re- 
member it to Germany’s eter- 
nal disgrace. 

In thus condemning the 
Germans, then, M. Rolland 
separates himself from the 














pro-Germans of England: He 
also destroys his own case. 
His argument breaks down 
hopelessly. He is sure neither 
of himself nor of his facts. 
Having denounced the Ger- 
mans for making war upon 
the dead as well as upon the 
living, for destroying not only 
human life but the triumphs 
of human art, he declares 
that “Germans fighting to 
defend the philosophy and the 
birthplace of Kant against 
the Cossack avalanche” are 
dear to him. Was there ever 
such a jumble of ideas? He 
adds to his confusion by ad- 
mitting candidly and openly 
that Pan-Slavism is a lesser 
evil than Pan-Germanism, as 
indeed it is; and still would 
show a heart-whole sympathy 
for those who have made 
up their mind to destroy the 
noble spirit of Slavism, the 
spirit to which we owe Tolstoi 
and Turgenieff and Dostoieff- 
sky. Nor can he excuse his 
contradictions by distinguish- 
ing the people of Germany from 
those who are responsible for 
the war, although he makes a 
gallant attempt. On one page 
he asserts that “the rulers are 
the criminal authors of these 
wars,” which is assuredly un- 
true, since the stoutest rulers 
of an autocratic state could not 
have taken up arms had they 
not been supported by public 
opinion, On the next page he 
is amazed at “the unanimity 
for war in each of the nations 
engaged.” If each of the na- 
tions is unanimous, how can 
M. Rolland throw all the blame 
upon the rulers? The truth is 
that all Germans must share 
the reproach of brutality, Those 
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who celebrated the sinking of 
the Lusitania as an act of hero- 
ism, who have approved the use 
of poison, who have held high 
festival in honour of the mur- 
der of women and children by 
the blundering attacks of Count 
Zeppelin’s gas-bags, have en- 
joyed their hours of hilarity. 
They must pay for them in a 
shame, which will fall not upon 
their rulers alone, but upon 
every citizen who raised a rau- 
cous cheer in the street or 
waved a flag. 

And then having confessed 
that the Germans are unani- 
mous for war, M. Rolland turns 
a moral somersault, and insists 
that “it would be monstrous to 
hold sixty-five million men re- 
sponsible for the acts of some 
thousands—perhaps some hun- 
dreds.” What, then, becomes 
of his unanimity? Qui facit 
per alium facit per se, and we 
are convinced by overwhelming 
evidence that all the sixty-five 
millions, save Herr Liebknecht 
and two or three of his friends, 
are equally and individually 
responsible. Again, says M. 
Rolland, “there was no reason 
for war between the Western 
nations.” That may be true. 
But in Herr Harden’s words, 
Germany “willed” the war, 
and France and England were 
forced into it, reluctantly 
enough, as is proved conclu- 
sively in books, white and yel- 
low, which have too quickly 
passed into the rubbish-heap 
of forgotten things. And not 
only does M. Rolland play with 
facts as he chooses ; he deplores 
the honest expression of anger, 
the high hope of revenge. 
‘ Barrés and Maeterlinck,” he 
says sadly, “chant pans of 
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hate.” What other pans 
should they chant who have 
seen the sacred soil of their 
motherland devastated, women 
and children outraged and mur- 
dered, churches and libraries 
levelled to the ground? If 
these crimes inspire no hate, 
then is the spirit of justice dead 
in the world. How, if we con- 
done the wickedness of Ger- 
many, Can we ever again pun- 
ish a malefactor, or hope to 
restore virtue to the world? 
No service will be done to the 
brotherhood ef man, the cause 
which lies so near to the heart 
of M. Rolland, by a snivelling 
acquiescence in the brutality 
of the Germans. The supreme 
end of the war is such a pun- 
ishment as vengeance may dic- 
tate. ‘“ Revenge,” says Bacon, 
“is a kind of wild justice.” 
The wilder the justice inflicted 
upon Germany, the better hope 
we shall have for the future of 
peace, good-will, and brother- 
hood. 

Not by soft words shall the 
wrath of our enemies be turned 
aside. What their object is 
M. Rolland knows as well as 
we do. Professor Ostwald has 
made open confession of his 
country’s high ambition. He 
has discovered that the great 
secret of Germany is “ organi- 
sation,” and for eur comfort 
tells us that Germany wishes 
to organise the yet unorgan- 
ised Europe. It is very kind 
of Germany. The worst is 
that the process of converting 
Europe into one vast Germany 
is not unattended with pain. 
“War,” says the ineffable Ost- 
wald, “will make the other 
peoples participate, in the 


form of this organisation, in 
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our higher civilisation.” How 
shall we counter such arrogant 
pretensions as these of the 
man Ostwald? Shall we con- 
sent to renounce our birth- 
right, as English, French, or 
Russian, and be as savagely 
Teutonised as the monstrous 
Houston Chamberlain? Or 
shall we resolve upon that 
final destruction of German 
Kultur, which alone can re- 
store freedom to Europe? 
There is no middle course, 
Fraternity and reconciliation 
are mere chimeras of the brain. 
After the war we shall choose 
our friends and comrades for 
ourselves, and no Germans 
will be among them. We 
have been warned once of the 
danger of harbouring spies in 
our midst. We have received 
with open arms secret enemies, 
who came to us merely to 
discover our weaknesses and 
our dissensions. We shall not 
a second time fall victims to 
the plot of peaceful penetra- 
tion. In vain does M, Rolland 
plead for our enemies. Not 
all the tears which, in the 
cause of brotherhood, roll down 
his sentimental cheeks will 
ever wash away from Ger- 
many’s hands the stain of her 
blood guiltiness, 

And M. Rolland knows well 
enough that he is powerless. 
He cannot do anything to stop 
the course of the war. “Come, 
friends,” he cries, “let us make 
astand!” Who are the friends, 
and what shall they stand 
against? In his heart he re- 
cognises his own futility. “1 
do not speak to convince 
Europe,” he confesses, “I speak 
but to solace my own con- 
science.” In other words, all 
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that he writes is an exercise 
in pure egoism. But what if 
in solacing his own conscience 
he weakens the arms of his 
Fatherland, and brings hope 
and comfort to the foes of 
France? By that shall he be 
judged, not by the use of 
phrases nor by the vaunting 
of a facile brotherhood, which 
cannot and should not exist. 
Are they our brothers, who 
left the wretched prisoners of 
war to die of typhus at the 
camp at Wittenberg? Is Dr 
Aschenberg our brother, who, 
“attired in a complete suit 
of protective armour, including 
a mask and rubber gloves,” 
came once, and once only, to 
inspect the miseries of dying 
men? We think not, and if 
ever a man of the allied na- 
tions takes the scoundrel by 
the hand, the war will have 
been fought in vain. Let him 
solace himself with the iron 
cross, which he amply de- 
serves, and keep away for the 
future from the society of 
honourable and civilised men. 

The truth is that M. Rolland 
has sent his brain to sleep, and 
admits only the softer and 
sloppier emotions into the ar- 
gument. And even then his 
argument breaks down, be- 
cause he does not follow the 
English pro-Germans in be- 
lieving only what he chooses 
to believe. The moment that 
he admitted that the Germans 
in Belgium and France have 
been guilty of atrocious crimes, 
the whole fabric of his recon- 
ciliation falls to pieces. There 
is left no inch of space upon 
which to build the temple of 
Fraternity. But his colleagues 
on this side the Channel are 
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made of sterner stuff than he. 
They find no difficulty in re- 
pudiating the evidence of eye- 
witnesses and suffering victims. 
They are as far above truth 
as they are above patriotism. 
They know neither pity nor 
regret. They look upon mur- 
der and destruction with a 
cold eye. It is a dog-fight, 
they murmur, and if woman 
or child is murdered, that is 
their own fault. The countries 
to which they belong should 
not have gone to war. They 
think that they are idealists, 
and they are merely the victims 
of levity. They believe them- 
selves philanthropists, and they 
are no better than cynics, 
scoffing at good and evil with 
equal insolence. 

We believe that M. Rolland 
is confused and misguided, that 
the obsession of a sentimental 
and unrighteous prejudice pre- 
vents him from seeing the 
truth, but he is an angel of light 
compared with Mr B, Russell. 
This philosopher arrogates to 
himself the right to believe 
precisely what he chooses. 
When he is confronted with 
the evidence given before Lord 
Bryce’s Committee, he thinks 
it enough to admit that “some 
atrocities” have been com- 
mitted on either side. He is, 
moreover, happily indifferent 
to invasion. If the Germans 
landed an army .in England 
he would not care. We have 
but to disarm, he thinks, and 
the Germans would not hurt 
us. He does not explain why 
our enemies should be chartered 
libertines, to whom the last 
outrage is permitted, or why 
we should stand by and see 
our English soil trodden down 
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by the clumsy feet of an alien 
horde. If it is to be a case 
for disarmament, by all means 
let the Germans begin the 
game, or let us agree upon 
the same moment for the 
policy of suicide. But no; it 
would not suit Mr B. Russell’s 
method of “reasoning” to cast 
a word of blame or dispraise 
upon his country’s foes. We 
are to disarm, if you please, 
to escape the outrages which 
have been heaped or not upon 
the defenceless Belgians. Has 
Mr B. Russell no pride of race, 
no love of the country which 
bred him? Or has he elevated 
cowardice to so lofty a virtue 
that he would cherish it for 
its own sake? 

But does he really believe 
that Germany would reward a 
willing acquiescence in conquest 
with sympathy and kindliness 
of heart? The resistance of 
Alsace- Lorraine ceased five- 
and-forty years ago. Has Mr 
B. Russell ever heard of 
Zabern? Does he not know 
that the jack-boot has always 
been ready to kick any poor 
inhabitant of the conquered 
provinces who dared to think 
or speak for himself? Does 
his love of Germany and his 
dislike of England carry him 
so far that he is willing to 
surrender altogether his per- 
sonal freedom and his right 
of private judgment? Again, 
German Poland has for many 
years been upon its knees 
before the Prussian. It has 
not lifted up its hand or its 
voice against its oppressor. 
Has it, in Mr B. Russell’s 
opinion, suffered no hardship? 
Might it not have grown up a 
happier country if it had been 


permitted to shape its own 
destiny, to live in accord with 
its own hopes of civilisation, 
to speak and write with its 
own tongue? Mr B. Russell 
should know perfectly well, if 
his philosophy be not a sham, 
if he be capable of using his 
eyes and his ears, that the 
measure of oppression which 
@ victorious Germany would 
mete out to a conquered 
England would be ten times 
heavier than the measure she 
has meted out to Poland and 
to Alsace. 

But if Germany were not 
sufficiently enchanted by Eng- 
land’s submission to greet her 
as a friend, Mr B. Russell is 
ready to pay whatever amount 
of hush-money isasked, “Itis 
very doubtful indeed,” says this 
young hero, “whether Ger- 
many would exact from us a 
larger tribute than we exact 
from ourselves in resisting 
them.” Like all peacemongers 
who throw the whole burden 
of the blame for the war upon 
this country, Mr B. Russell 
sees national honour and per- 
sonal freedom in terms of 
money. He would haggle 
about England’s self-respect, 
he would bargain away her 
independence. The cheapest 
way to get out of the difficulty 
is to pay what is asked and to 
say no more aboutit. Thus 
shall the blackmailer be justi- 
fied of his insolence, thus shall 
the burglar be amply repaid 
for his temerity in cracking a 
crib. 

And why does Mr B. 
Russell give to his country 
this counsel of cowardice and 
shame? With regret we ob- 
serve that the apostle of fear, 
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the advocate of base economy, 
is not wholly disinterested. 
He does not love surrender for 
its own sake. He is no artist 
in submission. He would not 
discourage the Germans or 
their indemnity, because 
“everything in England that 
is not harmful would be 
untouched.” Who made this 
contemner of his native land 
the final judge of what is 
harmful to it? The folly of 
his mind, his profound ignor- 
ance of history and of mankind, 
are manifest upon every page 
of the book which he presumes 
to call ‘Justice in War-Time,’ 
and he must furnish better 
proof of authority before his 
judgment as to what is “harm- 
ful” or not can be accepted. 
Perhaps he thinks that so long 
as he is permitted to continue 
his philosophic speculations it 
matters not that the traditions 
and the ordered life of Eng- 
land are allowed to perish. 
Apparently he does not ap- 
prove of what he calls “econ- 
omic rent,” and since that is 
all that he thinks the Germans 
would take he does not care. 
What Mr B. Russell thinks 
does not matter a great deal. 
But it irks us to think that he 
and his like should profit by the 
protection afforded by our fleet 
and our army to conduct their 
attacks upon England in peace 
and safety. Some few of his 
friends, who are able, it seems, 
to put their nationality on and 
off, like a pair of boots, have 
betaken themselves to America. 
Germany would, we think, be 
@ more comfortable home for 
them. There they would find 
lavished upon them the sym- 
pathy and admiration which 
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their native land will ever 
deny them, and, environed by 
friends, they would find fuller 
scope for their political activi- 
ties. The England which they 
contemn and which they re- 
fuse to help can easily spare 
them ; the Germany, whose in- 
vasion they contemplate with - 
equanimity and to which they 
are willing to pay a handsome 
tribute, would recognise them 
as their own eagerly and at 
once. 

It is obvious that M. Rolland 
has not sunk to the depth 
easily plumbed by Mr B. 
Russell. Moreover, with the 
good feeling which the most 
of the English pro-Germans 
lack, he has left the country 
which he cannot support with 
a whole heart. But he should 
not quote the name of Jaurés 
to his purpose. Whatever 
Jaurés’ faults may have been, 
he was @ sincere, not a sham, 
lover of peace. So sincerely 
did he love it that he was 
willing to sacrifice a vast 
deal for its preservation. He 
had a firm faith in universal 
service, and he knew well 
enough that a disastrous war 
would be the inevitable fate of 
an unprotected country. It 
was not for him, as for the 
pro-Germans, to offer his throat 
to the knife of the butcher. 
M. Rolland himself cites some 
noble words of Jaurés which may 
be commended to Mr B. Russell 
without the smallest hope that 
they will do him any good. 
“If, whatever the circum- 
stances,’ said M. Jaurés in 
1907, “a nation were to refuse 
from the outset to defend itself, 
it would be entirely at the 
mercy of the Governments 
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of violence, barbarism, and 
reaction. . . A unity of 
mankind which was the result 
of the absorption of conquered 
nations by one dominating 
nation would be a unity realised 
in slavery.” So he urged upon 
his countrymen “war against 
war, so long as it is only a 
menace upon the horizon, and 
in the hour of danger war in 
defence of national independ- 
ence.” That is the honourable 
view of a great French 
patriot. It is not the view 
of our pro-Germans and peace- 
mongers. While war was still 
a menace they did their utmost 
to oppose the moderate and 
reasonable scheme of Lord 
Roberts, to flout the policy of 
Jaurés, even in mouthing his 
praise, and proved in their in- 
difference to adequate prepara- 
tion, the sole guarantee of 
peace, that even their peace- 
mongering was insincere. 

The failure of Mr Asquith 
and his colleagues to prosecute 
the war with energy, or to in- 
spire confidence in the hearts 
of their countrymen, is due to 
@ more dangerous faculty of 
indecision than M. Rolland’s. 
They have been unable to 
make up their minds whether 
they were at war or not, and, 
if they were actually at war, 
with whom. Was Germany 
the enemy? Or were those 
the real enemies who urged 
@ vigorous prosecution of hos- 
tilities, a stern suppression of 
the Germans in our midst, a 
cessation of economic inter- 
course in the future? Mr 
Asquith, at any rate, has al- 
ways showed a greater deter- 
mination in fighting these 
“enemies” in his own house 


than in combating the Germans 
in the field. 

All our sins of indecision 
spring from the false belief 
that politics, in the old 
threadbare sense, are of greater 
importance than victory. Not 
long ago a thick-and-thin sup- 
porter of Mr Asquith exposed 
in plain terms his political 
faith. “In our view,” said 
he, ‘the first necessity is to 
keep the Government in being. 
We should like also to see it 
kept intact; but if, as is 
quite possibly the case, this 
cannot be achieved without too 
great a sacrifice in the matter 
of carrying on the war with 
the maximum of efficiency, 
then we do not hesitate to say 
that it would be very much 
better to lose two or three of 
its anti-compulsionist members 
than to paralyse the admini- 
stration by an attempt to 
maintain an impossible com- 
promise.” Thus we are given 
some chance of weighing in the 
balance a Government intact 
against the winning of a battle. 
“The first necessity is to keep 
the Government in being.” 
We should have thought that 
the first necessity and the last 
was to beat the Germans with 
any means that lay to our 
hands, and without the 
smallest consideration for any 
member of any Government. 
Mr Asquith’s supporter does 
not agree with us. He would 
even sacrifice a certain amount 
of efficiency—not too much— 
for unanimity. Indeed, the one 
concession which he makes 
is that if the sacrifice of 
efficiency were too great, then 
he would surrender an anti- 
compulsionist or two. Imagine 
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the state of mind of a 
politician who would give up 
the tiniest part of efficiency to 
keep Messrs Harcourt and 
McKenna and Runciman se- 
ourely in the fold! 

But it is not with such a 
theory of politics as this that 
victory can be achieved. Until 
we recognise that nothing 
matters to England except the 
defeat of the Germans, we 
shall not be within sight of 
victory. What happens to 
this or that Government, to 
this or that Minister, is im- 
material. We must sacrifice 
to efficiency all our old super- 
stitions, all the glib-tongued 
oracles who were wont to be- 
guile us in time of peace. If 
one Government does not suc- 
ceed, we must try another. 
We must recognise clearly 
that the old processes of poli- 
tics, with their salutary de- 
lays, the best brakes upon the 
coach of “ progress,” are use- 
less and done with. We must 
not ask what this man wants 
or what that constituency 
approves. We must ask one 
question only: what shall we 
do to be saved from the menace 
of Germany? And upon the 
answer to that question de- 
pends the future of the British 
race, 

For more than a year Mr 
Asquith and his colleagues 
have known what was neces- 
sary for our salvation. All 
the figures were spread before 
them, like an open book. They 
have long scanned our de- 
ficiencies, and listened to the 
demands of our Allies. And 
they have refused resolutely to 
make up their minds. They 
have dodged here and tinkered 
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there. They have wondered 
how much one party in the 
State would stand, what would 
prove acceptable to another 
party. And they have wasted 
their time. No plan should 
ever have been devised, no 
plan will in future ever be 
tolerated, that does not satisfy 
the members of our Army 
Council, the sole judges of the 
needs and exigencies of the 
war. 

Confronted with the stern 
facts of the case, our Cabinet 
has always wavered. And it 
has wavered not from prudence 
but from fear. For ten years 
the Radicals have done their 
best to demoralise the people 
of England. They began with 
the infamous Trade Disputes 
Act, and they have never looked 
back over their shoulder. They 
have blindly followed the will- 
of - the- wisp of popularity. 
With infinite pains they have 
fashioned a master, before 
which they quail in terror. 
Though they have known that 
compulsion was necessary and 
inevitable, they have put it off 
day after day, until the time 
of salvation has grown shorter 
and shorter. They have feared 
the working men; they have 
feared the Trade Unions, and 
they have not discovered that 
the people of England, far 
wiser and better than they 
think it, asks only a lead, that 
it may be shown where its 
duty is. 

Fear, then, has for more 
than twenty long months been 
the source of our weakness— 
fear in the first place of the 
working classes, in the second 
place of our foes. Above all, 
the Government has _ been 
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afraid to hurt the Germans. 
It has treated them from the 
beginning with an unexplained 
consideration. It has fought 
them always with the gloves 
on, and has never lacked the 
phrases of cant, which it thinks 
may excuse its refusal to 
attack with knuckles bare. At 
all parts in the game we have 
handled our adversaries with 
a generous forbearance. Mr 
Asquith has looked upon them 
in the light of an unruly op- 
position, which must be concili- 
ated by the same means as are 
found serviceable in the House 
of Commons. He has preferred, 
according to his wont, harsh 
words to firm action. He was 
content in the beginning to re- 
patriate reservists. He shrunk 
for many months from intern- 
ing the spies who were active 
and cunning in our midst. 


When he knew that English 
prisoners were being treated 
in Germany with unexampled 
ferocity, he took it for a great 
credit to himself and his col- 
leagues that at any rate Don- 
nington Hall was a comfortable, 


even a luxurious, home. Not 
even the crowning crime of Wit- 
tenberg seems to move him. 
The country has been pro- 
foundly shaken by a knowledge 
of the atrocious cruelties prac- 
tised by German cowards upon 
dying men, in the foulest 
hospital that human imagina- 
tion has ever pictured to itself. 
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And no practical protest has 
been made. The men who are 
afraid of Germany, are afraid 
also of reprisals. Yet, unless 
reprisals be made, we shall 
hear of tortures as_ horrible 
in their cruelties as those 
which Wittenberg has seen. 
There is only one method of 
saving the heroes who have 
fought and bled for us, and 
that is retaliation. We need 
not descend into the hell of 
cruelty in which our adver- 
saries dwell most pleasantly. 
But if for every piece of proven 
cruelty we inflicted a severe 
punishment upon the pampered 
gentry of Donnington Hall and 
other places where our pris- 
oners disport themselves, we 
should hear of no other scan- 
dals as that which will make 
Wittenberg infamous unto the 
end of time. But as our 
Ministers have shown them- 
selves afraid of compulsion, so 
they have shown themselves 
afraid of retaliation. And if 
there be one single man left 
who believes that the dispersal 
of the twenty-three is “a 
national disaster of the most 
formidable kind,” let him turn 
to ‘the grave and honourable 
speech delivered by Lord Milner 
in the House of Lords, and 
wonder why, with patriots 
ready to govern the country, 
we have tolerated so long our 
timid, reluctant, pusillanimous 
debating society. 
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